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PREFACE. 


THERE is a real lack of Greek books for beginners, 
such, that is, as will satisfy the necessary criteria— 
i. that the book should be easy enough; 
ii. that it should mark clearly the main outlines 
of the form of the language ; 
iii. that the matfer should be interesting, and form 
a connected story within a moderate com- 
pass. 

There are admirable exercise-books which pass the 
first and second tests, but fail to satisfy the third; and 
if the main aim of education be to develope a pupil’s 
intelligence, the third test is vital. Lucian’s style is emi- 
nently lively; but his Greek is not what we want. Arrian 
is not the best model for the construction of sentences. 
Homer is unsurpassed for the interest it awakes, but 
the dialect unfits it for our purpose. When a boy has 
painfully learnt his Greek grammar, the book put into 
his hands should be one in which that grammar can 
be rigidly applied. The only text-book which supplies 
our wants at present is the Anabasis of Xenophon, and 
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that unaltered is too long. Travels are interesting, 
but if read at the rate of ten lines at a time the interest 
is apt to evaporate, and while the mere ‘geographical 
framework gets a proportion of attention which was 
never intended by the writer, the unity of the story is 
lost to one who reads but one seventh of the whole, 
and that by fragments. 

Here it has been attempted to forge Xenophon’s 
Hellenics into another weapon for the teacher’s armoury. 
An excerpt of the most interesting passages has been 
made, and difficult sentences have been so far simplified 
that, in the judgment of boys, the book is even easier 
than the Anabasis. 

When this result was attained, I should have pre- 
ferred to leave the book without notes, as I have no 
wish that my book should do a pupil’s thinking for 
him: however, I have found by experience that notes 
are almost indispensable for a beginner, and so, while 
I have saved a little labour with the dictionary, I have 
given as few explanations as possible, and have made it 
my main purpose to lay stress on the laws of certain 
constructions, If the notes only teach boys to observe 
that there is a difference between imperfects and 
aorists, that different prepositions have different mean- 
ings, and that particles do affect the sentences in 
which they occur, and cannot be all alike translated 
by ‘indeed,’ my. labour will have been amply repaid. 
The same notes have been repeated again and again, 
so that each Section is nearly always complete in itself. 
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The number of boys who either can or will look out 
references is so small that it seemed better to repeat 
than to refer. It is hoped that even the experienced 
teacher may economise his time by being able to make 
his pupils get up the main grammatical points by them- 
selves, while the less experienced may be glad to have 
rules already framed for him, instead of having to adapt 
the rules he has framed for himself to the capacity of 
very young boys. 

The last point on which these Selections differ from 
others of the same kind is in the amount of space 
given to the History. This is not merely for the sake 
of the history itself, though it is that of a period full 
of interest, and too often neglected both by Schools 
and Universities. It is to make the connection of the 
parts with the whole clear. The natural boy will prob- 
ably never look at the Historical Introductions; he 
will at any rate gain but little from them, unless they 
are made the text of a lecture by his teacher. The 
teachers work will be repaid if he thus teaches his 
class to read with their brains as well as with their eyes. 

To prevent the length from being a bar to the in- 
terest, the ten thousand lines of the Hellenics have been 
reduced to two thousand; this smaller whole has again 
been divided into Sections adapted for some twenty 
lessons of from fifteen to twenty lines a time; while 
each of these Sections again has been distributed into 
some twenty or thirty paragraphs, with headings marking 
the progress of the story. 
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If Greek is to be retained in our curriculum, besides 
Latin, French, English, and Science, we must economise 
time in our methods. In the furtherance of this object 
it is hoped that this book will do its part. 

Grote’s History, Sturz’s Lexicon, and the chief editions? 
of Xenophon have been continually consulted. My thanks 
are also due to my colleagues for the many practical 
suggestions they have given in the four or five years 
during which they have used these Extracts in their 
Tutor-rooms. ~ 

1 Dindorf, Breitenbach, Biichsenschutz, and especially Sauppe, who 


has a most useful ‘ Annotatio Critica,’ in which he discusses questions of 
text and the emendations of Cobet. 


RuGBY, Jan. 1871. 
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SECTION I. 


THE CLOSING SCENES 
OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 

OR | 
THE BATTLES OF CYZICUS, NOTIUM, ARGINUSAE, 


AND AEGOSPOTAML 


B.C. 410—405. 


. SECTION I. 


THE CLOSING SCENES OF THE. 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


B.C. 410—405. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Peloponnesian War was the great conflict between Athens and 
Sparta for the supremacy of Greece. Athens had won great glory in 
the first Persian war at Marathon, 490 B.c., and in the second at Salamis, 
480 B.c., and had followed up her successes by taking the lead in 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country, and liberating the Greek 
cities both of the Aegean and of the Asiatic coast from the dominion of 
Persia, Athens thus became recognised as the Protectress of Greece 
against Persia. From Protectress to Empress was but a step. She had 
required all the islands and cities that were exposed to Persian aggression 
to furnish her each with their quota of ships for their defence. If the 
Greek traders preferred to pay her with their pockets instead of their 
persons, and to give silver instead of ships and sailors, thus weakening 
their own navies while they strengthened hers, whose fault was it but their 
own that they became helpless in her grasp? And as long as she kept 
Persia in check, why should she not spend her income as she liked? Or 
rather what anti-Persian policy could be more far-sighted than to 
strengthen and beautify Athens and thus to make a visible centre, a 
bond of union for a great Federation of the Western World? 

We praise the wisdom of the early Kings of France for welding her 
provinces into one whole, and putting an end to the perpetual quarrels of 
duchy against duchy, in fact for making Paris, once only the chief town 
of a county, into the capital of a nation, the pride of Frenchmen, the 
stronghold of French nationality, We applaud those who create a 
United Germany. Shall we deny the same praise to the policy of 
Pericles? It may have been, however, that the vigour of Greece 
was really rooted in disunion, in the variety and versatility of its. 
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race, in the independence alike of the individual city and of the indi- 
vidual citizen, in the strength and self-assertion bred only by self-govern- 
ment? It was certainly unlikely that units so various would ever 
coalesce. It may have been impossible that they could so coalesce at a 
time, when they knew not yet the full power of that principle of repre- 
sentation by which the warming life-blood of freedom is kept ever 
coursing round the body politic, passing from heart to limbs and from 
limbs to heart in perpetual circulation. 

We cannot tell what might have happened; what did happen we 
know. Pericles lived only long enough to carry the Athenians through 
the first fiery trial of the fight, yet at the end of five, of ten, of fifteen 
years, they still held their own; then one rash throw and all was lost. 
They wanted to be heads of Hellas in Sicily, in Western as in Eastern 
Greece. But the genius of the unprincipled Alcibiades passed over to 
their foes, and with divided counsels and a superstitious general they let 
golden opportunities slip by them; till finally their fleet was cut off in 
the harbour of Syracuse, and the flower of their forces, the chief part of 
their citizen soldiers, was killed or enslaved in the island, 413 B.c. 

The hope of the West was gone for ‘ever, and what means now 
remained to save what they had won in the East? ‘ Quot servi, tot 
hostes,’ as the proverb says. Their subject-allies, bound to them by fear 
and not by love, rose against them at once and rushed into the arms of 
Sparta. The‘hopes of Persia had been crushed for half a century by the 
victory of the Athenian Cimon at the Eurymedon, 466 B.c., but they 
revived on the news of the Athenian disaster, and the navy of Sparta 
was assisted by the pay of Persia. Athens herself was distracted by 
domestic danger: her democraey stood disgraced in her own eyes by the 
Sicilian disaster; a revolution ensued, and the city fell under the rule of 
the oligarchy of the Four Hundred; and, though the army, which was 
engaged in quieting the revolt of Samos, refused to acknowledge the new 
government, and restored the popular government by a second revolution, 
yet the divisions at home were a fatal source of weakness abroad. 

Meantime Alcibiades ‘had quarrelled with the Spartans and had gone 
over to Persia. He appeared to have great weight with Tissaphernes, 
the satrap of Lower Asia, and by pretending that it was his influence 
which prevented Tissaphernes from helping Sparta heartily, he ingratiated 
himself with the Athenians and was allowed to return. Tissaphernes, 
though professedly an ally of Sparta, continued to pursue the wily policy 
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of giving no effectual help either to her or to Athens, in the hope that 
they might mutually dispose of each other; and it was this which made 
the Spartans glad to transfer the seat of war from Chios, which was 
under Tissaphernes, to the Hellespont, which was in the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus, a man of straightforward character, who had adopted the 
definite policy of doing his best to crush Athens. The Hellespont was 
important to Athens not only for its own sake, as one of the remaining “ 
parts of her sadly shrunken Eastern Empire, but also because it was the 
key to the Black Sea, the northern coast of which, then as now, was 
famed for its growth of corn, and was in fact as necessary to Athens then 
as Egypt in after-years became to Rome. The odds were greatly in 
favour of Sparta, whose troops had a ready paymaster in Pharnabazus; 
while the Athenian sailors had to divide their energies between fighting 
and buccaneering. Again, the one had a Persian land force to back her, 
whereas the nominal allies of the other were sure to go over to her foe © 
the moment the Spartan force seemed strong enough to protect them. 
However, in the first battle, which was fought at Cynossema', the head- 
land opposite Abydos, the Athenians won the day, and by this one stroke 
they were freed from danger at home, as the Spartan admiral was com- 
pelled to withdraw his ships from Euboea, and at the same time their 
spirits were cheered by a victory however incomplete. Soon afterwards 
they won a second victory at Abydos, owing to the timely appearance of 
Alcibiades with a reinforcement in the middle of the battle. At this 
point our history commences. 


1 gvyds ojjpa, or the Dog’s Tomb. 


DATES OF GREEK HISTORY. 


First Persian War. Marathon . ° ee ° 490 
Second Persian War. Salamis . ° ° ° ° ° 480 
Athenian Ascendancy . ; ‘ ‘ »- 480—430 
Peloponnesian War, lasting three times esuine(e =27)years 431—404 
Peace of Nicias ends First Period . : : 7 . 421 
Defeat in Sicily ends Second Period of nine years . ° 413 
Fall of Athens ends Third Period of nine years . e ° 404 


Details of Third Period— 


Ist year, Alcibiades goes over to Persia . ; 2 & 412 
and ,, Rise and Fall of Four Hundred. Grinssins . 411 
3rd _,, Cyzicus . F . ° . ; - 410 
4th ,, Athens defeated at Ephesus : : - 409 


5th ,, Alcibiades recovers Byzantium and the Hellespont 408 
6th ,, The last phase of the war. The arrival of Cyrus 
the younger at Sardis turns the scale in favour 
of Sparta. Lysander, the new Spartan admiral, 
catches the Athenian fleet in the absence of 
- Alcibiades and defeats it at Notium. Alci- 
. biades is banished. Ten generals appointed, 
Conon one. Callicratidas succeeds Lysander 407 
yth ,, Conon blocked up at Mytilene in Lesbos: sends. 
news to Athens: prodigious efforts to relieve 
him. Fight at Arginusae. Callicratidas 
killed , ‘ i ; © 6 - 406 
8th ,, Lysander admiral again. Aegospotami - 405 
oth , Athens taken by Lysander, and Thirty 
Tyrants established there ° ~ 404 
The Tyrants expelled by Thrasybulus ;: - 403 


Cyrus leads the unemployed Greek soldiers against his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus killed in battle of Cunaxa . 401 


N.B.—The important period of Greek History is contained in a little 
more than a century and a half. It commences with the Persian 
War and closes with the victories of Alexander, The date of 
Alexander’s victory at Issus is easy to be remembered as being 
composed of 3 threes (333). The Peloponnesian War began 100 
years before this (431). The battle of Salamis was 50 years before 
the Peloponnesian War (480.) 


SECTION I. 


THE CLOSING SCENES OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


B.C. 410—405. 


1, THE BATTLE OF CYZICUS. 
B.C. 410. 


Alcibiades as commander of Athenian fleet. 
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2. THE BATTLE OF NOTIUM. 
B.C. 407. 
Gyrus the paymaster of Sparta. 
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The Spartans go to meet them. 
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ém\evcay. adm-adovto dé rév pev ’AOnvalwy vies awévte 
kal elxoow avrots dvdpdow, trav 5 TleAomovynelay was 
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Aaxwvixat pev evvéa, tacéyv ovoady déxa, trav 8 dAdwv 
ouppdxwv tmrelous 7 EfjKovra. 
The Victors neglect to rescue their own drowning men. 
"Edoge 8& trois rév *A@nvalwy otparnyois éxra piv Kat 
TecoapdKxovTa vavot Onpayévny te Kat OpacdPovdrov 
125 TAely emt ras Kata-deduxvlas vats Kal tots én’ airav 
avOpérovs aod cew, tats 8 dAAats emmmAciv emt ras per’ 
’Ereovlxov rf MuriAjvn ép-oppovoas. dveyos 88 xal 
XElpov péyas yevdpevos bi-exdAvoev adrovs BovAopévous 
Tatra moveiy’ tpdmatoy 8 orycavres abrod niAlCovro. 


Inquiries are made, 


130 Mera 8& radra év ry BovAn of otparnyot dt-nyotvro 
mepl te THs vavpaxlas Kal rod peyeBovs rod xepdvos. 
pera d¢ ratta éxxAnola eyévero, ey F &AAot re Kat Onpa- 
pérns pddtora Kat-nydpovy tay otparnyav, ddr ovK 
dv-eliovro Tovs vavayos. 


The Defence of the Generals. 


135 O88 orparnyot dn-eAoynoavro, Ste airol pev én rods 
modeptovs mrcorev, Onpapever Se cat OpacvBovA® roils 
Tpinpdpxots mpos-rdfaey thy dvalpeow tay vavaydr' 
kat ‘elmep ye,’ pacar, ‘déor alridcacdal rivas tepl ris 
dvatpécews, Exere ovdéva aAdov alridoacbat 7 rovrovs, 

140 ols mpos-eTaxOn 7 dvalpects. Kal, ovx, Srt ye KaT-nyo- 
potow nav, wevodpeOa pdoxovres aitovs airlovs etvat, 
GAAd ghapev Td péyeBos Tod xetuGvos etvat Td KwAdcay 
Thy dvalpecw. TovTwy d& pdprupas tap-elxovro Tous 
Te KuBepynras cat GAAous Téy ovpetAcdvTwY ToAXoOds. 

145 ToladTa A€yovres TO pay Tp@Tov emeBov Tov Sijpov’ 
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Mourning at the Feast. 


Mera 82 ratra éyévero ’Atrarovpta, év ols of re tarépes 
Kal of ovyyeveis otv-eot oglow adtois. of oty rept 
roy Onpapéyvny tap-ecxevacay dvOpanovs péAava tudria 
€xovras toAAovs ev ravrn TH éopry, va mpos THY éxKAn- 
olay jxotev, ws 57) ovyyeveis dvres TGV Gn-odAwAdTwp. 


The Impeachment. 


Kat pera taira émecay KadAlfevoy xar-nyopely 
tay otpatnyav ev tH Bovdn. évredbev érolovy éxxAn- 
alav, els Av 7 Bovdr els-qveyxe Thy Eats yuounv Kadr- 
- £vov eladvros Sti déot xplvew dmavras rovs otparnyovs 
bea Widy. map-7rde dé rts els THY exxAnolay ddcKoy 
owOjvar ent redxous ddAdlrav’ rots 8 am-odAvpevors 
ém-oréhAew aitd, cay ow, at-ayyetAat TS dyuw Sre 
ol otparnyot ovx dy-elAovto Tots dplorovs vnep Tis 
matpldos yevopevous. 


Opposition to the Impeachment. The attitude of Socrates. « 


EvpumrdAeuos 8¢ cat GAAot Twes Tpos-exaddcavTo Tov 
KadAl£evoy pdoxovres cvy-yeypapévat trapdvoua. 7d be 
mAn00s @Bda, Sewov elvat, ef ris pt) edoe Tov dipov 
mparrew § dy BovAnrat. rév de mputdvedy Twwv dac- 
kdvTw@Y ov Tpo-Onvew Thy diayridiow mapa Tovs vdpovs, 
aviis KadAlfevos ava-Bas etre dety.xai rovrovs tH airy 
Wide xplvecOat rep kal rovs otparnyovs. Kat ém rov- 
Tots ém-eOopvBnoe mdAwv 6 GxAos, Kat of mpuTdves poBy- 
Oévres @poddyouy mavres mpo-Ojcew TARY Swxpdrovs Tod 
Zadpovloxov' ovros 8 én ovdey mapa vdpov Toujoew. 
pera, 8& Tatra dva-Bas Evpumrdvquos ehefev tmp rav 
orparnyGy, Srt word dexatdrepoy etn creddvois yegalew 
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Tovs viKGvras 7% Oavdrw Cyyody movnpois dvOpdrots Tet- 
Oopévovs. radr’ elnov eypae yudunv tovs dvdpas deiv 
kplverOat dSlya Exaoroy xara 76 Kavvwvod Widicpa. 

175 dvaxetporovias 58 yevouevns Expwvay thy Ths BovAjs. Kat 
pera tatta Kat-eyndloavro tay vavpaxnodvrwy otparn- 
ySv 6xt® Gvrwv’ dn-bavov 8& of map-dvres &€&. 


The Sequel. An Expiation. 


Kat ov ToAAG xpdvo torepoy per-cuere tots ’AOnvalots, 

kat éyndicavro, mpoBoAds etvat tav Tov Sypov tdTe éf- — 

180 amatnodvrwy, evar 5& xat KadAl£evoy rovrwrv. mpov- 

BAnOnoay 8& wat GAdAou rérrapes, cal eeOnoav. torepov 

d8¢ ordceds Twos yevouerns, an-edpacay obrot, mply Kpt- 

Onvar' KadAlfevos 8& xat-eAOdv, pcovpevos md mdvTav, 
Ag an-eOavev. 


4. THE BATTLE OF AEGOSPOTAMI, 


AND ITS RESULTS. 


Lysander takes Lampsacus. 


185 TO & én-idyrt Err Avoavdpos ef ’ABvdov map-erra 
els Adpaxov otppaxov ovcay ’AOnvaiwy’ Kat of ’ABv- 
Snvot cat of dAAot tap-joav me(n’ Kai mpos-Baddvres TH 
méAet alpodow avrivy xara xpdros, Kat &-npracay of 
oTpart@rat ovcay mAovolay cat mAnpn olvov Kal olrov 

190 Kal ray GAAwv emiryndelwv. of 8’ "AOnvator xara mddas 
mAéovres @pploavro év EAaotvre ths Xeppovncov vavoly 
éydSonxovra Kal éxardv. évradda 87 dpioto-Tovovpévors 
airois dyyéAAerat Ta wept Adpaxor, kat eb0ds dy-4xOn- 
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cay els Synordv. exeidey 8 evOds emt-crricduevor exdev- 
gay els Alyos morapovs dvrlov ris Aap axov’ 8&-éxet 
8’ 6 “EdAjonovros tatrn oradlovs tevre-xal-dexa, év- 
Tava bé é-dermvo-ToLobvTo. 


Tactics of Lysander. 


Avoavipos 8% rh éx-tovon vuxtt, émet SpOpos Fv, €o7- 
Mnvey adptoro-Toinoayévous eis-Balvew els tas vais, 
mavra 8& tapa-cxevacduevos cs els vavpaylay, mpo-eimev 
as pndels xivnootro éx Ths Tdgews pynde dyv-d€orro. of Se 
"AOnvaior dua tO HAlw dv-loxovr. Tap-erdgavto em rd 
Aten ev perdt@ as els vavpaxlay. émel 3° od« dvt-av- 
nyaye Avaavdpos, kat dwe iv ris juépas, an-érAcvcay 
mddw eis rovs Alyos worapots. Avcavdpos 8% ras taxl 
oTas Tov vedy éxédeucey ExeaOat Tots "AOnvalors, émerday 
de éx-BGot, xat-\ddvras 6 tt molodow, dmo-mAciy Kal 
air@ é€-ayyeiAa. Kal ov mpdrepov éf-eBlBacev tors 
vavras €x tév vedv nply atrat ijKov. Tatra 8 ézolet 
Térrapas jpepas’ Kal of ’AOnvator én-av-iyovro. 


Advice of Alcibiades rejected. 

"AdkiBiddys 88 Kar-dav éx TOv TetxGv Tovs pev *AOn- 
valovs ev alytadG épyotvras Kat mpds oddeutG mdAcL, peT- 
edvtas 52 ra Emurydera €x Snotod wevre-xal-dexa oradlovs 
Gro TOv vedy, Tovs 5é moAeulovs ev Ayséve Kal mpds mdéAet 
éxovras mdvra, py avrovs otk év KaAG xwply dppetv, AAD 
map-yvet we0-opuloat els Snoroy mpds te Aipeva Kat mpds 
advw ‘ov dpyres vavpayjoere, edn, ‘drav BovdAnobe.’ 
of 58 orparnyol éxéAevoay abroy an-vévar’ abrot yap voy 
oTparnyeiv, ovK exeivoy. Kat d pev wxero. Of dt ’Abn- 


208 


215 


vaio. é€oxedacOncay Kara Thy Xeppdvncov TOAD USAdoV 29 
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Kad’ éxdorny qpépay, ta Te otrla méppwOev @vovpevor Kat 
Kata-ppovodvres 5%) Tod Avadydpov, ort ovx avt-av-jyev. 


The Battle. 

Avoavdpos 8, émel fv jydpa méuntn ém-mAdovor 

tois "AOnvatots, elme trois tap atrod énopeévors, emjv 

225 KaT-l8wow avrovs éx-BeBnkdras Kal éoxedacpévovs, 

dmo-mA€ovet TovuTmadw wap avroy apa donlda xara 

pécov Tov TAodv. of d& Tatra énolnoay ws éxéAevoer. 

Avaavdpos 3 evbds eonpnve thy taxlorny mAcivs Keévey 

Se ldav rov énl-rAovv, eonpnvey Bondetvy xara xpdros. 

230 Ot-eoxedacnevwy S& Tav dvOpdtwr, ai pey Tv vedv 

S{kporos joav, af 58 povdxporot, ai d¢ mavredGs xeval’ 7 

d¢ Kdvwvos cat GdAat Extra wept avrov mAjpes av-7xOn- 

cay dOpéat kat 7 TIdpados, ras 8 dAAas rdcas Avoavdpos 

ZhaBe mpos tH yy. rovs d& wAelorous dvdpas ey rh yn 

a35 ovv-thaBev' of d& Kat Epvyor els retxvdpia. Keovwv de 

tais évvéa vavol hetywr, Evel eyyw tdv ’AOnvalwy ra 

mpdypara Si-epOapyéva, an-énAevoe trap Evaydpay els 

Kvmpov, 7 5¢ Tdpados els ras "A@jvas, dt-ayyedotca Ta 
yeyovora, 


The News. 


240 “Ev 88 rais ’A@nvats, tis TlapdAov ad-txopérns vuxros, 
éd€yero 7 upopa, xal 7-oluwyy éx Tod [letpards da rev 
paxpov reixay els dotu di-fjxev, 6 Erepos TO érépw trap- 
ayyé\Awy dor exelyns ths vuxtos ovddels exowuyOn, od 
pdvov rovs at-odwAdras tevOodvres, GAAG TOAD paAAov 

245 éTt avrot éavrovs, voulCovres melcecOar ola erolnoay 
MnAlovs re xal GAAovs moAAots tov “EAAjvev. TH 8 
torepalg éxxAnclay énolnoay, ev } eofe tovs Te Aysevas 
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dmo-xGoat wAny évds, kat ra relyn evtper(Cev, cal pvda-~ 
Kas éd-toTdvat, kal TéAAa mdvTa ws els toAtopKlay mapa- 
oxevd (ew thy add. Kal obro. pev wept Tatra joav. 
evdds 5& 7 GAAn “EAAGs dd-erorjxes "AOnvatwy pera rip 
vavpaxlay wAjy Sapulwv’ obroe 8% spayas tov yuwplwov 
TOUoavres KaT-Elxov THY TEAL. 


Siege of Athens. 

Avoavdpos 8& pera raira émeue mpds "Ayly re els 
Aexéderay xat els Aaxedalyova dre mpos-tAet oty dia- 
koolats vavol. Aaxedaipdrior 8% &&-necay ravdnpue Kat of 
dAdot TleAotovyjoioe aAhv ’Apyelwv, map-ayyelAavros 
Tod érépov Aaxedatpoviay BactAéws Tavoavlov. émet 8’ 
dnavres 70polcOncav, dva-haBav adbrovs mpos THY TOALY, 
éorparonédevcey ev rH ’Axadnpuela TS Kadovpeva yupva- 
aly. <Avoavdpos 8% Gpulcaro mpos tov Teipaa vavor 
mevTynxovTa Kat éxarov, kal Td TAoia elpye Tob els-m)ov. 
Of 3 ’AOnvaiot, moAtopKovpevot Kata ynv Kal xara Oddar- 
ray, nmdépovy tl xpi moveiv, ovre veGy ovTE ocUMpdyor 
avrois d6ytwy otre ofrov’ evdpiov & ovdeulay elvat owrn- 
play rod phy mabeiy rd dewdrara. 8a Tatra exaprépovy, 
kai atro-Ovnoxdvtwy ev TH ToAEL Amd TOAAGY Ov b1-€rE~ 
yovro trept dt-aAAayfs. 


Terms refused, 


"Emel d€ tavreAGs 7j5y 6 otros én-edeAolrer, 2xeupay 
mpeo Bers BovAduevor ovppaxot etvat Aaxedaipovlors éxov- 
tes Ta Teixn Kal Tov Flepatd, cat én rovrows ovvOijKas 
moteioGat. of d¢ avtots éxéAevoy am-tévat, Kal, ef Te d€ov- 
Tat elpyvns, 7Kew KdAALovy Bovdevocawévous. emel d& of 
mpéo Bets joy oixade Kat aax-nyyewday Taira els Thy TAW, 

Q 
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275 dOupla év-énece Tao Govto yap dvdpanodicOjcecOat, 
kat €ws ay réeumwow érépovs mpeaBes, ToAAOUs TO Ato 
dn-odcicOat, mept 5% ris Kabatpérews TO TELXGy ovdels 
éBovAero oup-Bovrdevey* eyévero yap Wydiopa py é€- 
eivat wept TovTwY ovp-Bovdcdev. 


~ 


Subtlety of Theramenes. 


280 ‘Totovrwy 8¢ dyrway Onpayévns ev exxAnola etre Grt, 
el BovAovrar abrov méupat tapi Avoavdpov, pabnoerat, 
ba rl Aaxedayudvior dvr-éxovee rept Trav TexGv, WéTEpov 
é£-avdpanodicacba Thy méAw Bovdduevor 7) mlorews 
Evexa, meudOels d¢ di-erpiBe Tpeis pjvas Kali mAelov 
a85 tapa Avodvipe, émi-rnpdv, ondre bia 70 Tov ciroy émt- 
AeAorrévar *AOnvator EuedAov Gyoroynoew dravra 6 tt 
tis Adyo. énel 8 fee terdprm pnvl, an-nyyerAeg év 
éexxAnolg Sre Advoavdpos tréws pev Kat-éxot atrov, cira 
xedevot els Aaxedatiuova lévat’ ov yap elvas Kipios Tov- 
290 Twy, GAA Tous Eddpovs. 


Capitulation required. 


Mera radra ypéOn mpecBevris els Aaxedalyova aito- 
xpdrwp Séxaros ards. émet 88 yjoav év TedAdaola, épw- 
répevor de, ‘emt the Ady Feovev,’ elroy Ste ‘ avroKpd- 
ropes wept elpyvns,’ wera Tavra of Epopor éxéAevoy airovs 

295 HKew. enel 8 HKov, exxAnolay érolncay of epopo, cat 
érotodvro elpyuny emt ro ‘ra re paxpa telxn Kal Tov 
Tletpata xa0-edeiv, xal ras vais mAh dddexa tapa-dodvat, 
‘kal tovs vyddas xa0-eivat, xal roy adroy éxOpdy xat 
prov voulCovras Aaxedatpovlois EreoOas Kai xara yi 

300.Kal xara OdAarray, Soe ay ipySvrat.’ 
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Submission of Athens. 

Onpapevns Se kai of ctv aitG mpéoBes én-av-epépovro 
taira eis tas ’AOnvas. els-tdvras 8° airovs dyAos Tept- 
€xeiTo Todds, PoBovpevor py Ampaxrot jKovev* ov yap ert 
év-exaper meAAeww ba. Td AROS tGv dr-ohAvpévwy TE 
Awd. tH 8 torepala dn-jyyedAdov of mpéoBeis, eq’ ols 305 
of Aaxedaysdviot tooivro tiv elpyvnv' mpo-nydpe 8 
atrév Onpayévns, A€ywv Gre xp melOecOa Aaxedaipo- 
vlots kal ta relyn mept-aipeiy. dyr-erdvrwy b€ rey 
avTG, ToAY SF TAEdywY ovv-en-aweodvrwy, eofe 5é- 
eoOar tHv elpnynv. pera 5& Tatra Avoavdpds re Kar- 310 
émAe. els tov Tlepata, xa of guyddes xat-jecay, xal 
TleAonovyjoio xat-éoxanroy ta telxn tm’ addAntpdwv 
ToAAT TpoOvylg, voullovres éxelyny Thy jpépay dpyew ths 
 @devOeplas rij “EAAGt. 
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SECTION II. 


THE ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 
B.C. 404—403}. 


HISTQRICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Tre great war of Sparta against Athens, which is commonly called 
the Peloponnesian War, lasted thrice nine years. In the first period 
Athens was successful; but in the second she made the fatal mistake 
of staking everything on the results of a distant expedition; it was like 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, and the failure of the attempt on Sicily 
was for the time as disastrous as the burning of Moscow. The struggle 
was prolonged for nine years more. Athens had lost an army and a 
fleet, but she rallied with marvellous elasticity. The Spartans were 
baffled again and again in their attempt to wrest from her the Empire 
of the Aegean. The power of Persia was thrown into the scale against 
her, but still she fought on. At last, when she had despatched fleet after 
fleet till her force seemed superior on the sea, there came a tragic 
reverse of fortune. She had staked the whole of her navy: it was 
betrayed by the unaccountable carelessness of her generals: the ‘ wooden 
walls” of Athens were thus broken down, and the victorious Lysander 
followed up his success at Aegospotami by blockading the Piraeus, while 
another force invested the city on the land side. 

The great war thus concluded was not merely a war of one state 
against another; it was a war of principles. Sparta fought as the 
representative of oligarchy, Athens as the champion of democracy. 
Such a war necessarily evoked feelings of intense bitterness; the 
national hostility against a foreign foe was aggravated by all the 
antagonistic prejudices of party politics. It was in this way like the 
Revolutionary War in Europe. France then appeared as a missionary 


1 For other dates, see p.6. 
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democracy bent on converting the world to her principles by force if not 
by persuasion, and was in consequence opposed by the monarchical 
states. As when France was defeated the Allies established a monarchy 
in Paris, so on the capture of Athens an oligarchy was set up by Sparta 
on the ruins of the old democracy. 

The general plan adopted by Sparta under such circumstances was to 
send out governors of their own and to elect under these a native Council 
of Ten. The Ten were in each case the richest and most vehement 
partisans of the oligarchical side. The government established at Athens 
was the same in reality, though in form it was speciously modified to 
avoid shocking Athenian prejudices too violently. Thirty of the bitterest 
opponents of the democracy were appointed ‘Commissioners for amending 
the laws,’ in other words, for subverting the constitution. ‘They found 
themselves invested with absolute power, and, like the Decemvirs at 
Rome, had no wish to relinquish it. With this view they appealed to 
Sparta for a governor and mercenaries, and thus the favourite Spartan 
scheme for governing, dependencies was fully developed. 

A similar government was established twenty years later at Thebes’, 
and was overthrown by the conspiracy of Pelopidas and the other exiles 
who had found a friendly refuge in Attica. ‘The Athenian Revolution’ 
contains the history of a corresponding crisis at Athens; it describes the 
reign of terror established by the Thirty, the opposition of the moderate 
party under Theramenes, and the final overthrow of the oligarchical 
government by the return of the democratical exiles under Thrasybulus. | 


1 See pp. 86-97. 
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1, THE OVERTHROW OF THE 
DEMOCRACY. 


The Thirty Oligarchs rule fairly at first; 


"Eyévero 7 ddAtyapxla dade. dof TH Syuw EAdoOa 
tpidxovta avdpas, ot rovs marplous vépous cvy-ypdypovot. 
kal npéOnoav per ddAdwv Kpirlas te xa Onpapévns. 
alpebévres 58 of tpidxovra Tovs pev vopous deb ~ueddov 
ovy-ypapew, Bovdny Sé kal tas GdAas apyas xat-€otnoay § 
as eddéxer atrots. éneta mpGtrov pev ovd-AayBdvovres 
it-jyov Oavarov tots dvOpaérovs, obs mavres jdeoay ev 
TH Snpoxparlg and ovxopavrtas (Gvras Kal tots Kadois 
kayabois Bapeis évras' xal Te Bovdn Hddws aitdv 
xar-eyrnl ero, of re &Aot oddev 7x Povror 10 


But when backed by a foreign garrison they soon earn 
the name of Tyrants. 

"Enetra dt 7pEavto BovAevecOar dmws av éf-eln airois 
xphobat rij méAee Saws BovdAowro. kal wéuspavres mpéo- 
Bes els Aaxedaluova éxecay Avcavdpoy doivar cdict 
gpovpovs tév Aaxedatpovlwy. adtol 8& Un-iwyyddvro 
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15 Opéyrew airovs. 6 de metcOels Exeuwe tods Te Ppovpods 
kal dppooriy. of d&, emet rHv gpovpdy CAaBov, Tov pev 
dppootiy @epamevov maon Oepatela, os TdvTa er-awoln 
& mpdrrovev, ovv-eddpBavov 5% ovKért tovs Tovnpods 


pdvor, GAAG cat Soovs Tév ToXirGy adroit dla xadrends 
a0 &hepor. 


Theramenes protests. 


TO pev ody mpdét@ yxpdév@ 6 Kpitlas rT Onpapéver 
plros iv. meta 8& ards piv eBovdero moods amo- 
krelvew, Gré xa guyav tnd rod diyov, 6 8% Onpapévns 
dvr-exomtev. deye yap Ste ovx elds ely Oavarody 

28 daravras, door € ha aah pev O10 TOD amie elpyacovro dé 
pndey Kaxdy Tovs Kadovs KayaOovs' ‘Kal yap éysd Te,’ 
én, 6 kal ob woAAG 52) Kal eitouev Kal éenpdfapev roi 
dpéoxew Evexa TH woe. 6 58 obrws dvt-Areyer* 6 GAAG 
mdvy Siymov Se~ Tovs tmAEovexteiy BovdAopévovs exmodav 
30 movetoPat tovs pddtora Suvapevous dia-KwAvew* €vn- 
Ons Se el, ef ole Xpfivae émt-pedetcOar tavTys THs 


Gpxijs hrrov 7 Tupavpidos, ¢ Stu tpidkovtd éopev Kal ovx 
els.” 


The Thirty appoint Three Thousand Citizens to share the 
Government with them. 


Mera 8& radra moAAGv Grr0-OvnoKdvrwrv ddikws, TOAAOL 

35 ovv-loravrd Te Kal Cavpacov rl ecotro H ToAtrela’ eretta 
dé mddw rcyey 6 Onpapevns Sri, ef py abrot Kowwvors 
ixavods AnWouwrTo TOY ™payparwv, advvatrov écotro Thy 
ddAtyapx lay bra-pévew, éx TOUTOU pevacs Kpirlas kai 
of d&AAot Tpiaxovra 75 sae ley Tov Onpapévny 
40 kara-A€youos Tpts-xiAlous Tots peb-Lovras 8) Tov 
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mpaypatrwv. 6 8 at Onpapévns cat mpos radra eAeyev 
Sri 6 Kpirlas doxoln éavtG ye do Tra evartiwrara 
mpaTrew, Kata-oKxevaCduevos tiv dpynv Pialay per, 
qtrova de Ti Suvduer Tv dpxopevwr. 6 pev radr’ éreyev" 


They disarm the rest of the Citizens. 


Ol 8 enoujoay ekéracw trav pey rpis-xiAlwv ev TH 45 
dyopG, tav 8 é£@ tod Karaddyov dAAwy dddaxod. 
éretra, év @ éxeivor emt Seimvoy dm-eAndvOecayv, Téu- 
avres tots povpots. xal t&v todtTGy Tos dspoyvd- 
povas avtots, map-elAovTo Ta Sada mdvtTwv TARY TOV 
tpis-xtAlwy, xa dva-xoploavres tadra els thy axpdémoAw 50 
ovv-€Onxay év TS vas. rovtwy St yevouevwr, as é£-dv 
jon avtois tmovey & te BovAowro, am-éxTewov moAOvs 
pev &€xOpas Evexa moddods 8% xonudrwv. 


Their Mode of raising Money. 


"Orws & exovey xpypara xal trois dpoupots sddvat, 
eofev atrots exaoroy AaBely &a tv perolkwy xats5 
airous py amo-xreivat, Ta 88 yxpypata aitav dro- 
onpnvacba, éxédevoy de Kal tov Onpayévnv daPeiy 
Svtwa BovdrAoro. 6 8 am-explvaroe *’ANN ov doxe? 
pow, &pn, ‘xaddv elvat ddoxovras Bedrlorovs elvat 
movety ddiKoTEepa Tov ovKoparvTav. éxeivor piv yap 60 
TovTous Tap Ov xphyara AapBdvoey Chv clwv, hpeis 
3% dmoxrevoduey dvdpas pndey ddixodvras, va yxprypara 
Aap Bdvopev; THs od Tadra mavtt tpdmm dduKdTepa 
éxelve 5° 
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2. THE FALL OF THERAMENES 
WITH THE MODERATE PARTY, 


Impeachment of Theramenes. 

65 Ot 8 voullovres aitov eumoday evar TH Torey 8 
tt Bovrdowro émt-Bovdevovow ait, Kal idlqg dAdos 
mpos GAXdov 81-éBadAov mpds rovs BovAevras os Avpat- 
vopevov THy woAtreiay. Kal tap-ayyelAavres Tots vea- 
vloxots, ot eddxovy avtois Opactraro. elvat, mapa-yevé- 

70 c0a. xovras eyxetpldia td pddns, ovv-dr(cay rip 
BovAnv. eet 38¢ 6 Onpapévns tap-jv, 6 Kpirlas dva-cras 
ércFev Ode 


‘ Speech of Critias:—i. ‘Theramenes “a Jack of both sides.” 


"Iva eldjte, & dvdpes BovAevral, tt ov Kawa tadra 
otros motel, GAA gicer mpoddrys eorly, dva-pvjow 
75 tuas Tad TovTm Tempaypéva. ovros yap e£ dpyjs pev 
TUL@pEvos Ud Tod SHuov MpoTeTéoTaTos eyévero pera- 
oTnoa thy Snpoxpariay els Tobvs Terpaxoalovs, kai émpd- 
tevey ey exelvois. nel 8 ioOero dvrimaddy te TH 
ddtyapxla ovv-torduevov, mpStos ad éyévero hyeuav Th 
80 dyjuq@ emt rods tetpaxoolovs. SOev Siymov xa Kxdbopvos 
émt-kaAeirat. Kat yap 6 xdOopvos soxet dpudrrew dpu- 
gorépots Tots Tooly. 


ii. ‘He is sure to turn against bis Friends? 
‘Act 8% & Onpdpeves, dvipa od mpo-dyew pep 
tovs ovy-dvras els mpdypara, pera-BadAccOat Se cibds, 
85 7v TL dvti-kdnTn, GAAG dva-TovetoOar, dowep of vad- 
tat d:a-rovobvrar év unt, Ews av otpos f° mas yap 
dy add-lkowrd mote eva det, ef edOds els rdvavrla 


‘ 
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mAdoter, ereddy te dvriendyy; Kat elot pay dijrov 
maca, peraBodal toAtresdy Oavarnddpot, od 8% id Td 
eduerdBoros evar alrios ef rod mAelorous pev e& ddrt- 
'‘yapxlas dnd rod Bijuov dmt-oAwAdvas, wAelorous 3 éx 
Snpoxparlas dd rdv Bedridvwy. 


lil. ‘You bad better dispatch him at once.’ 


“Yuels oy, & dvdpes, day cwdpovfre, ov rovrov aA’ 
tay abtrdv deloecde, ds otros cwOes pey toujoee dy 


go 


Toddovs toy evarriwy suivy péya dpoveiy, dt-odduevos 98 


8& vmo-rduos dy ras eAmdas mdvrwy na rdv ev rf 
médve Kat rdv tw.’ ‘O pev rar’ elmdy dxabddCero 


Theramenes’ Defence :—i. ‘I am a moderate man.’ 


Onpaydyns 8% dva-cras CreEev ‘Eye per, w dvd3pes, 
xdOopvov dmo-xadei 6 Kpirlas, ds dydordpos meipd- 
pevoy Gpydrrew. Saris 88 panderdpas apdorxet, roirop, 
& mpds tév Gedy, rl more xadtdoa xpi; od yap 3) 
dy pev rf Snpoxparlg mdvrwy pico-dnudraros évoyl(ov, 
dy 82 rf dpicroxpar(g mdvrwy pico-xpnotdruros yeydvn= 
gat. dy 8, & Kpirla, exelvors pev del more rodeud 
rois aloudvors Snuoxparlay ov Kadiy dy elvat, mply Kat 
of Boros Kat of 8° dmoplay BovdAdueror dspayyijs 
dno-d3dc0a. tiv méAw perdxorey rOv tre dpxdv kat ris 
Bovadjjs’ rotede 8 ad det evavrlos elut, ot ovx ofovrat 
kadiy dy ey-yerdcOar ddtyapxlay, amply Kara-orioeay 
rv médw els rd Sa’ ddlywr rupavvetoOas, 


il, ‘I am consistent. Iam against excluding avorthy Citizens 
from the Rights of Citizenship.’ 

©Tots pdvror Suvaydvous Kat per’ domidwy cat ped 

Inrwy waedrciy riv médw tovrous todireverOar mpdode 


00 


1i0 
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Gpiorov ayyovpnv elvat, cal viv ov pera-BdAdAona. ef 
8 éyes elmeiv, & Kpirla, 8rov éyo ov tots sSnpo- 

115 TUKOIS 7) TupayyiKois em-exelpnoa amo-oTepeiy moduTelas | 
Tovs KaAovs Te kdyabots, Adye’ éay yap eAcyyxOG 7} viv 
Tadta mMpdTTwv  TpdTEpOVY TWTOTE TETOLNKaS, SuodoyG 
Ta TdvTwv écxatétata Tabey adv sixalws dso-Orij- 
oKEV. | 


Critias overaweés the Senate and condemns Theramenes illegally. 


120 ‘Qs 8 elaay tadra énatcaro, 7 BovdAr ebpevds én- 
eOopuBnoev. éyvw 8& 6 Kpirlas bri dva-devfouro, ef 
émi-rpeya ti Bova d:a-YypiceoOat wept adrod* apos- 
e\dav otv kal dia-AexOels Te Tots tpidxovra é&-7AGe, 
Kat éxédevoe tots Ta eyyerpldca exovras ém-orhvat 

125 havepOs Th Bova ent rots Spuddxros. mddw 8 els- 
eddy elmev? 6’Eya, © Bovdt, voul(w mpootdrov épyov 
elvat, éay dpa rovs dirouvs ef-amatwpdvous, pH éme- 
Tpemew. Kal éy® ovv rotro moimow. Kai ydp olde of 
éh-earnxdres ov hacw tyiv ém-rpdpeyv, ef dv-noouey 

130 dydpa roy gavepGs tiv dAtyapxlay Avpawdpevov. Ere 
d@ éy rois Kawots vdpos pndéva tov év trois tpioxiAlors 
Gvrwy dmo-OvjcKxew dvev tis tyetépas Yrydov, é&-elvar” 
| 8 rots rpidxovra Oavarody Trav é€w tod Kataddyov Syria 
dy BotrAwvra. eye ov,’ &pn, ‘Onpayérny rovrovi éf- 

135 adelhw éx tod Kataddyov. Kat rodrov,’ én, ‘hpeis 


Oavarodpev. Dee.7-/§ 14. 


Theramenes appeals to the Senate against this Infraction of the 
Rights of a Member of the Three Thousand 
*Axovoas tadta 6 Onpaperns, dv-ernince eh rip 
“Eorlay xal elnev? ‘Eye 8,” en, ‘a dvdpes, txeredw 
py émt Kpirig elvar ef-argclpew pyre ue pyre tuav 


@ 
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“sy av BovAntat, GAAG cat tyiy nai euol 4 xplots éoTw 
Kata Tovroy Toy vopuov, Suvmep ovTo. Eypaway Tept TOV 
év TO KataldypMxai TovTo per,’ py, ‘ua Tors Oeors 
OUK dyvoG, Ste ovddéy pot apxéeoer GSE 6 Bwpds, GAAA 
BodvrAopat em-deifar nat rodro, Ste obrot ov pdvov eict 
mept avOpmmovs adixératot, GAAG cal tepl Oeods doe- 
Béorarot. tyav perro,’ py, ‘@ avdpes Kadol xayaot, 
Oavpacw, ei ph BonOnoere piv avrois cai tadra ytyva- 
oxovtes Ore ovdey TO epov dvopa ev-ef-ademTdTEpoy 7j 
TO Bway ExdoTov. , 
The End of Theramenes. 

"Ex 8& rovrov 6 T&v TpidKovra Kijpu& éxédevoe Tovs 
évdexa iévat emt rov Onpapévny. 7 58 Bovd} jovyiay 
elxev, 6pGoa Tods emt rots Spupdxrots, kal ovK ayvoodca 
ore eyxeipldia Exovres tap-fhoayv. of 8 an-ijyayov tov 
dvipa da tijs dygpts dnAodvra ola énacye pdda 
peyadn TH pari. as de eimey 6 Sdrypos Gre olps- 
Eouro, ef po ormmjoeer, en-npero ‘’Eay d¢ orwmd, ov 
dp’, bn, ¢ oludfopas;’ nat enel ye aro-Ovioxew dvay- 
xa(duevos éme Td Kdvecoy épacay airoy axo-xorrapl- 
cavra 76 Aaimdpevon eizety, ‘ Kpirlg tobr’ Eotw Th KaAG. 


140 


tnd 


50 


= 


55 


otra tov Oaydrov map-eotynkdros ovre Td ppdvmov ovreE 160 


ro marypiGdes Gn-édimev ex Ths Woxijs.# 
The Reign of Terror. 
Onpanérys wey 8 ottrws dm-aver. of d8 rpidxovra, 


= 


os. ¢f-ov 716 avrois tupavvety ddeGs, mpo-<ciro pev rots 


&w tod Karaddyov pi eis-tévar els tO dorv, am-fyov. 


b& avrods cal éx tdv xoplwv,  adrot cat of Piro 
rods tovTwy aypovs Exorev. TodAot St Epvyov els rdv 
Tleypara, woAdal de els tras Onfas. 


 » 


165 
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3. THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
UNDER THRASYBULUS. 


The Exiles establish themselves at Phyle. 


"Ex 8% rovrov Opact’Bovdros dpunbels éx OnBav crv 
EBdopjKovra Tov dvyddav trav ’Adnvatov Kara-AapBdvet 
170 DyAjvy xwplov loxupdv. of 8& tpidkovra éBonOovv ex 
Tod doreos avy TE Tois Tpis-xtAlois cal oby Tots in-_ 
re evel 3¢ dd-lkovro, evOds pev Opacvvdpevot Ties 
TGV vewD mpos-é8ahov mpos TO xwplov, Kat énolycay 
pep ovary, rpavpara 5@ AaBdvres am-HAPov. prod TEWS 
175 wey Kal psd <vdia qv. Bovdropévey 8%. rév tpidKovra 
drro-reixiCev, Stws ex-rwodopKygetay avrovs dto-Kdel- 
aavres Tas épddovs trav emirndelwy, yLov TapTAnOhs 
ém-ylyverat THs vuxtos Kal TH totepalg. of d& mdd- 
pevot' at-frAOov els 1d dorv, dmo-Baddvres ToAdOUs 
180 Tay oKevoddpwv md Tav éx DvdAjs. 


| The Success of the Exiles. 

Tuyvadaxovres 5é Ort xat éx trav dypdv Aendaryjoote, 
el py tis duAaKy evoito, éx-méumovew tovs Te Aakw- 
puxous Ay dAlywv dpovpovs xat bio dvAds rév 
innéwv.# otror 8& oTparoTedevodpevor ev xwply Agalp 


(185 épvAatrov. 6 be ee émtakoolwy anipoy 


70n ouv-ereypevov els _ tiv PvdAyp, Aapov avTous 
kara-Baives Tis vuntds* O€uevos de To Smda 7. tpla i} 


_Térrapa oTadia ‘and Tov ppovpav Hovxiav exer. ered 
de ampos tucpay eylyvero, kat 75n dv-icravro and tay 
190 SAwY, Kal of tmoKdpot Wrxovres Tovs Immovs wWéddov 


énoiovv, év Toit of mept OpacvBovdroy dva-AaBdvres 
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Ta Stra dSpduw mpos-émamrov' #xat xat-éBadrov évlovs 
7 A A iN 

avtév, wavtas 6¢ Tpevdpuevot ef 7 énra ordoia, 
kal am-éxreway tov pev dtAttoOv TAdov 7} elkoot Kal 
éxardy tov bt inméwy tpeis, xata-AaBdvres avdtovs ér 

év Tais evvais ovtas. 


The Thirty, wishing to secure a Retreat in case of accident, 
arrest all the armed Inhabitants of Eleusis. 


"Ex 8 Tovrov of tpidxovra, ovxért voulCovtes Te 
mpdypara elvat soban odplow, éBovdOycav *Edevoiva 
BeRatos exe dare eivar oplor KaTa-pvyiy. kal; Tap- 
ayyeihavres Tots immedow AOov els "EXevotva Kpirlas 

ae n i 4 , . / 
te kat of GAAow TGyv tpidKovta'g é€éraciv Te Toinoavres 
= ’ saa Rea , 
trav énAitév toév *EAevowlwv, pdoxovtes PBovrAeoOar 
eidévar mécor elev Kal moons gvdaxns mpos-denoouwro, 
éxéAevoy do-ypdaderOa, mdvras, tov 3 dzo-ypayyd- 
evov det_ ee-vévan bua wis mvAisos émt thy OdAatrav. 
ém 88 To TO alyiag TOUS pay imméas évOev cat evOev 
kat-€oTycav, Tov 8 e€-.dyra det of stanpérar cvv- 
éSouv. emet 32 mdvres ovv-eAnupévor Foav, éxédAevov Tov 
inmapyov dv-ayaydvTa avtovs Tapa-dodvat Tots Evdexa. 


Critias compels the Three Thousand to condemn the innocent 
Eleusinians. 


TH 8 torepalg els 7d ‘Qudetov map-exddecay Tos 
év T@ xataddyw dmAlras Kal rovs GAAovs innéas. dva- 
oras 5 Kpirlas Gdefev' ‘‘Hyeis, en, ‘@ avdpes, 
ovdey Arroy wyiy Kara-cKevddouey THY moAtrelay 7} 
npiy avrois. Set ody tas, Gomep cal TOv Tipey peb- 


195 


200 


205 


210 


dfere, ottw xal trav xivdtvey pet-éxetv. Toy ovv alg 


ovy-eAnupevov “EAevowlov xata-yypotéoy egriy, wa. 
D 


* 
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raiTa jpiv cat Oappyte Kal qoBijobe.7 delEas 3€ tT 
xwplov, els totro éxédevoey aitots gavepay pépew_ 


THY Widov. of 5&8 Aaxwrixot gdpovpol ev ro muloet 
220 Tod Quideiov éf-wrAtopévor Foav. 


The Exiles setze the Piraeus and establish themselves in 
Munychia. 

"Ex 3% rovrov 6 Opac’Bovdos, AaBav rods amd 
PyAjjs. owp-etheypevous 76n ‘tept xvAlous, ad-txvetrat 
ris vuxros els rov Tletpasd.@ of 8& rtpidkovra, ee 
nodovro Tatra, éBonOovy evOds otv te Tots AaxwyixKois 

225 kat ovy tots immedot xal trois émAlras. meta exo- 
povy xara Thy els tov Tlepara dddv. of 88 and PDvdAjs, 
émel 6 KUKdos Tod Tleipaséws péyas iv Kal modAjs 
gvdaxis Seiro, necay els Thy Movruxlan. of de éx rod 
doTeos mpOTov pev guserdgarro @ore eu-tAhoa TH 

230 6doy 7) gépet mos THY Mowuxéan, cat éyévovro Bdbos 
ovx €arroy 7 én TEVTHKOVTO, donldovA atta 5€ cure 
Teraypévot ey dpowv ‘va. of 88 amd duhjj avT-ev-ETANTAL 
pev tiv dddv, Bdbos d€ ob mAéov 7 els déxa SaAlras 
éyévovro. erdxOnoav pévrot én adrois axovrioral, em 

235 6€ Tovrots of weTpo-BdAOL’ ovTOL pévTOL TOAAOL Foy’ 
kal yap aitddev mpos-eyevovro. ¢ 


Speech of Thrasybulus. ‘The gods and the ground are on 

our side.’ 

"Ev ¢ 88 apos-jecay of evavrlot, Opac’Bovdos xe- 
Aetoas Tovs per attod OécGa ras donldas Kal aidros 
Oguevos, ta 8 GANa Grra exov, xata péoov otas 

240 édeLev” ©“Avdpes moAtrat, BovAopuat Tovs pev tpov ddd- 
fat, rovs 8 dvapvijoca Sre of Geol havepds nyiy ovp- 
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paxodor. cal yap év evdia xeava Tototow Sray iptv 
ovp-pépn, Kat To\AGv dvrwv evavrlwy diddacw jpiv 
dAlyous ota. tpdmata LoracOat'g xal_pov 33 Kexoulkaow 
pas els xwplov & § obroe pev mpds spOop tacw, 
Zv0a od dbvawr’ dv obre Bdddew obre dxovriCew brtp 
TOV TMpo-TeTaypevav, ucts St Gvwlev kal ddpara 
Gd-tevres Kat dxdvria kal métpovs PBdAdovres els TO 
KaTavres ef-.Edre8d Te avtay Kal woAXovs KaTa-Tpd- 
copev. Kai ovde of mpwro-ordtat é« Tod Icov paxodyrat’ 
cay yap tpels, dstep mpos-yxet, TpoOdpws ad-ihre Ta 
Bédn, ovdeis Guapricerat tov Toreulwv, Gv_ye peor 
7 Odds* éxetvo. 8& gvAarrdpevor Spamerevoovow det 
wd tais donlow dote ef=¢ qpiy tUrrev avrovs 
domep tupdrovs mov dv Bovddpeba. e&-dpEw pev ovv 
éya, nul’ av Kawpds 7, matava: tére 5& TavTES TiLo- 
popeba rovs Gvdpas, av dv bBploOnpev.’ 


The Augur dgvotes himself. The Victory of the Exiles. 


Tatra 8’ elmav xal petra-orpadels mpds Tovs évapye 
tlovs, novxlay etxye’ Kal yap 6 pdvtis tap-nyyere 
avrois pr émi-tliecOa, amply tis taév oderépwy 7 
mécor 7 Tpwbeln? ‘emeday pévrow ToUTO yevyrat, ynoO- 
pba prev, edn, ‘nets, vien 8 tyiv ~orar émopeé- 
vows, uot pévror Odvaros, Ss yé pot Soxet.’J*xal od 
éyetoato, GAN émel av-é&\aBov 7a Srda, avros pev 6 
pdvris astep tnd polpas twos aydpevos éx-mpdjoas 
mpSros, eu-tecav toils moAeulos ago-OvijoKe ef 8 
dAAor évixwy Kal xar-edlwkay péypt Tod Gpadod an- 
bavov 8 évrad0a tGv pey tprdxoyra Kpirlas te xal 
Erepos, Tav 8 ép 7@ Tlepate? déxa apxévrwy els, Trav 
& dAdwv wept EBdopyxovra. 


D2 eed 


245 
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The Speech of an Exile. 


"Exet 8& rovs vexpots tno-ondvdovs dr-edBocar, 
TodAot mpos-idvres GAANAOLS St-eA€yovTo. Kat 5) Kal 
Tov év Tleipacet tis pad’ etpwvos dv, EdeLev’ S”Avdpes 
moNtrat, tl nas é€-edadvere ; th dmo-xreivat BovAEode ; 

275 jets yap twas Kaxoy ovdéy némore erromjoaper. ¢ Tav- 
cacIe d&uapravovres els tTHv Tarpida, Kal pn melOccde 
TOiS Gv-ogLwTdTols TpidKovTa, ot idlwy Képdewy vexa 
dm-exrdvaciy év dxto pynow maAclovs *APnvalwy 7 
mavres TleAotovyjcion déxa ern ToAepodrres.” 6 pev 

280 rovatra éAeyer* of 5& Aowmot Apxovres Totadra axov- 
gavres am-nyayov tous ped éavrdy els TO Gorv. 


The Thirty are deposed. 

Thi 8 torepaia of piv tpidxovra mdvy 8 TaTevol 

Kat é Epnpot ouv-exdOnvro év TO our-ed ply", tay dé Tpis- 

xtAlwv, Smov exacrot seranulyal noav, mavraxob du- 

285 edépovro mpds GAAHAovs. “Ooor pev yap émemojKeody 

tt Bradrepov kal époBovvro édreyov, ws ov xpi) elxew 

trois éy Ilewpaet? ,cor d& énlorevoy pndey noucnxévar, 

obx 2pacay xpihvat melOecOat Trois Tpidxovra, ovd ém- 

tpémew airois am-oddvvat Thy ToALv. Kal 16 redev- 

290 Tuiov eyndicavro éxelvovs pév Kara-tadcat, ddAovs dé 
érxéadat. 


A Council of Ten succeeds. Application to Sparta. 

Kat efdovro déxa, &a and gvdjs éxdorns. Kal of 
pev tpidxovra ’Edevoivd-de dn-ndOov of 8% d€éxa, Tov 
évy adores amotovvtwy ddAdAndrots, det éhoBovvro, pH 

295 én-ers-mécovey. adrois ties trav éx rod Ifepadws. 


>Auddrepoe be “yr els Aaxedalpova, of 
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pep tpidxovra éf ’Edevoivos, of 8 ey TH Kataddy@ 
ef doreos, xat éxédevoy Bonbeiv ws ad-ectnxdros Too 
Snuov amd Aaxedatpovlovr. 


Lysander attacks the Piraeus. 

Atvcavdpos otv edoyicaro, drt taxd éx-moALopKycot 300 
tous év tH Tleipaet card te yay xal fara Oddarrap, 
el trav émrndelwv dto-xrecbelnoavf ofrw 8& airos 
Bev xara ynv dppoorrs, 6 38 adeAdds avrod vav-apxGy 
éf-emeupOn. Kat é£-edOdv airos pev ’EXevolvd-de ovr- 
' ehéyero Smdlras moAAods Tledotovvnciov® 6 8% vavd- 305 
apxos xara Oddarray sapeibiad dws pandey Tov 
émitndelwv eis-md€or adroisy dste Taxd maw év eronig 
joay of éy Tepael, of 8 ev rh dore addw ad peya 
édpdvovv ent rH Avodvdpy. 


Pausanias prevents the Victory of Lysander. 


Ofrw 8% mpo-xwpovvrwy, Tlavoavlas 6 Bactreds ede 310 
Adve. Avodvipy, meloas 8& tpeis tav epdpwv Kal abrds 
ef-d ~dye. otpdrevpa. 6 8& Tlavoavias éorparomededcaro 
pev mpos 7) ITeupace? defcov exov xépas, Avoavdpos 
88 ctv rtois picbopdpos 7d eddvypov. AdOpa Be 
méumov 6 Tlavoavlas map-exdder te Tovs év [Tewpace? 315 
mpeoBes méutrew Kat ediacKxev ola xpi A€yew avrovs. 
evel pevrot ovrot xovr0 els Aaxedalipova, émeuttov 87) 
kat of éx rod doreos. 


Peace at last. 

’Akxovoarres 32 mdvTwy aitav of Epopor é€-émepway 
mevre-xal-Sexa Gvdpas els ras "AOyvas xal én-érafay 320 
ow Tlavoavlg bi-adddfat 8rn dvvaivro KddAAcTa. Oi 
de 3:-nAAaay eq’ dre ‘ elpyvny pev éxew mpds AdARAaus, 
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dm-veva. -6& ent ra éaurGy Exacrov mAyv Tév Tpid- 
kovTra xat tay Evdexa nal tov ey TO Tlewpace? dp- 

325 Edvrwy déxa. El d€ rwes trav e€ doreos oBoivto,’ 
Zdofev adrois ‘’EXevoiva xar-ouxely.” Totrwy d& mepay- 
6évrwv, Tlavoavlas pév di-Ke 1d otpdrevpa, of dé éx 
tod Tlewparéws dy-eh9dvtes civ trois 8rdows els tiv 
axpomodw @voay ti AOnva. 


The End of the Thirty. 


330 ‘O 8 Opacd’Povdos elaxov Gri oddey dou rapdrrecba, — 
GANG TOIs vopots Tois apxalois xpHoba, dv-eaornoe TH 
’Exxdnoiav. /iorépw 8% xpdve ,axovoavres rods ’EAevoin 

ns a, ae 99 9 4 \ 
pucbotcba £évous, oTpaMWodpevos én abtods, rots pev 
oTparnyous avtéy am-éxreway, tovs 5% dAdovs érecay 
n ld \ v4 \ 

335 ovv-aAAayjvar’ Kal dudcavres pi] pynoixaxyoey, ére Kal 
yoy dyod Te woAtTrevovtat, Kal 6 Sos eu-péver rots 
6pKOLs. 
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THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY. 


B.C. 399—395. 


. 


SECTION III. 
THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY. 


B.C. 399—395> 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


THe expedition of Cyrus and the still more famous retreat under 
Xenophon were immortalised in the Anabasis. The story of a retreat 
successfully effected against such overwhelming odds inspired the Greeks 
with a supreme contempt for the imbecility of Persia. The Greek cities 
on the Asiatic coast were not inclined to submit patiently to the Persian 
yoke, and when Tissaphernes tried to re-conquer them they appealed to 
Sparta, as the great imperial power of Greece, to protect them from 
Barbarian domination. 


1, SPARTAN POLICY IN ASIA. 
B.C. 399. 
How Sparta took part in the Anabasis of Cyrus. 


“H pev 8% *AOnvnot ordows otrws éreAcvrnoer. ex 
d& rovrov Kipos méuas dyyédous els Aaxedaluova nélov, 
Aaxedaipovlovs ait ylyvecOat rotovrovs, oldomep airos 
Aaxedatpovlos fv ev tO mpds ’AOnvalovs-modeuy. ob 
3° Epopot, vouloavres avroyv deye Slkata, én-doreday = 
Saplw TH Tore vavapxw tn-npereiy Kupw, ef re déorro. 
kaxelvos pevrot mpoOvpws Expakey Srep e3enOn 6 Kipos” 
éxav yap TO éavtod vautixdy ody TG Kvpov wept-exrevocen 
els KiAuxlay kal ézolnoe tov ris KiAtxlas dpxyovra Svév- 
veow ph Stivacbat Kata ynv évavriotcba Kip» aopevo- 10 
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pévo emt Baoiriéa. as piv oty Kipos orpdrevpd Te 

ovp-éhe€e Kal todr’ Exwy dv-éBn ent rov ddeAgor Kal os 

7 paxn éyévero cal ws an-Oave cal ws éx totrov an- 

exsOnoay of “EdAnves emt OddAarrav, Oenoroyeva TH 
15 Supaxoolw yéypanras. 


- Sparta sends out Thibron to help the Ionian cities against 
Tissaphernes. 

"Exel pévrot Ticoadépyns, Bacirct dd£as yeyevioOar 
modo} dios dv to mpds Tov adeApdy TrOAEUM, KaT- 
enéupdn carpdans av te airos mpdodey pxe kal dv 
Kipos, ebOds nélov ras “Iwvixds adders amdoas éavT@ 

20 jarnxdous elvat. al d&¢ éreumov mpéoBes els Aaxedal- 
pova kat n&lovv, émet mdons ths “EAAddos mpoordrar 
eloiv, émi-peaAnOjvat Kal copay tov ey rh ’Aclg ‘EAAjvar, 
Gnws i] TE XOpa avTGv pH Syotro Kal abrot édevOepor eter. 
of oty Aaxedatpdvioe méumovew atrots OlBpwva appoorny, 

a5 ddvTes oTparidras TOY pey veodapddwr els xiAlovs, Trav 
d& dAAwy TeAoTrovvnolwy eis rerpaxis-xiAiovs. 1THoaTo 
8° 6 OlBpwv xat map’ ’AInvalwy tpiaxocious tmréas 
elnv, Srt abros pioOdv map-éfe. of 8 emeuray tovs 
éxt ray tpidxovra immedcavras, voplCovres Képdos dy eivat 
30T@ Sym, ef ovrot dao-dypotey Kal év-an-dAowrTo. erred 
8° els ri *Aclay ad-lkovro, ovy-yyaye piv otparidtas 
kal éx tév éy tH Arelpy “EAAnvidwv todewn" Tacat yap 
rére ai médes erelOovro 6 te Aaxedaidvios dvip ém- 
Tatrot. éneita b¢ owlevres of dva-Bavres pera Kipov 

35 ouv-euigay aire. 

Dercylidas succeeds Thibron: be marches to Aeolis. 

"Ev "Edéow 82 78n dvros airod as ént Kaplay mopevo- 
pévov Aepxvdbas Upkwv ad-lxero émt ro orpdrevpa, avnp 
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SoxGv elvat dda pnxavnricds’ Kal én-exadeiro 8 Sl- 
augos. 6 pev otvy OlBowy an-ndrOev olxade, 6 Se Aep- 
kvAbas tap-yyaye TO oTparevpa ba THs pirlas xwpas 40 
péxpe tis PapvaBdcov AloAfBos. 


2 THE STORY OF MANIA, 
B.C. 399. 


How she became Queen of Aeolis. 


“H_ 8 AloAls atrn qv piv PapvaBdfov, écarpdreve 3’ 
air@ ravrns THs x@pas, Ews pev Ely, Zipvis’ erred} de 
éxeivos véow an-Oave, map-eoxevacero piv 6 PapvaBdcos 
GAw dodvat tiv carpanelay. Mavia 8& 4 Tod Zrvios 45 
yun, dva-CedEaca orddov Kat dpa AaBodca, éropevero 
mpos airdv. @AOotca 8 «is Adyous elrev? §"Q Pap- 
vaBace, 6 dvnp 6 éuds cat raAAa Pldros iv aot Kad Tovs 
gdpovs an-edidov, dote ob en-awédv airdv ériuas. tv 
ovy éy® oot pndev xetpov éxelvou banpera, rl oe det GAAov 50 
carpdanv xab-tordvar; jy dé Te pH apéoxw cot, én col 
dymov éorar ad-eAopevy eye dodvar riy dpyiy Add.’ 
dxovoas tatra 6 PapvaBatos éyvw dely tiv yvvaixa 
garpanevew. 4 8° mel xupla tis ydpas éyévero, tovs 
re ddpovs ovdey irrov tod dydpos dn-edidov Kal mpds 55 
TovToLs ouv-EeoTpaTevero TH PapvaBdl@ éadre els Mvaods 
7 Tloas eu-BddAAo. adore kat dyt-eriua avriy peya- 
AoTpenGs 6 PapvdBalos xat ovpBovdov eorw sre map- 


exdA€l. 
The Usurpation of Midias. 


“Hdn 8 otons airs éray mAéov 7 Terrapdxovra, Met- 60 
dlas, dvip dv Ovyarpds adrijs, ava-trepwles tnd twav, 
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as aloypov ely yuvaixa pev Spxev, abrov 8 iduarnv elvat, 
eis-eAO@y amo-nviga. airy Aéyerat. da-éxrewe 5é xat 
Toy viov auThs, TO TE Eldos GvTa mdyKadoy Kal érdy dvra 
65 as énra-xal-dexa. Tatra 5& moujoas tas méAEls KaT- 
éoxev, EvOa Kat Td xpypara pddtora Av TH Mavlg. éx 
dé rovTov mépas d6pa TO PapvaBaly H&lov gxew thy 
x@pay domep 7 Mavla. 6 8 ada-explvaro gvAdrrew 
aira, gor’ dy adros éhdayv ovv aire éxelve AGBy Ta d6pa° 
yo ov yap dy edn BovrcoOar Cav pi) Tyswpnoas Mavla. 


The Arrival of Dercylidas. 


“O 8 AepxvdlSas ev rovrw 16 Katpo ad-txveirar. 46 
d¢ Medias mpos-doxGv pev tov PapvdBacor, dxvdv 8’ 7dy 
tovs moAlras, é€-7A0€ cat ovp-plas ro Aepxvadlda jpdra, 
ém rlow dy ovppaxos yévoiro. 6 8 ada-explvato éd’ 

75 Te ‘tous moAlras édevOepous re Kal adtovdpous éeay.’ 
dua d& raira Aéywr fe mpds Tas mUAas oly TS Meidla, 
Kat TO oTpatevpa HKodovde aito elpnvixGs -els dvo. 
ot 8 dard tay Tipyav Kai pdda tynAGy évrwv dpovTes 
Toy Medlay oy air@ ovx éBaddov eladvtos 8 Tov 

80 AepxvAov ‘Kédevoov, ® Mevdla, av-otfat tas mvAas, 
a yn pev ov, eyo 8 ov aol els Td iepdy EAOw Kal 
évradla Oiow tH ’AOnva, 6 Medlas Skver pev dv-olyew 
Tas TvAas, poBovpevos Se, py Tapaxpipa ovdA-AnPoy, 
éxéAevey dy-ot£at. 


Midias admits Dercylidas into the city. 

85 ‘O 8 émel els-7AOer, Exov ad Tov Mediay éropevero 
mpos THY GxpdmoAw' Kat Tous pey GAAovs oTpaT.wras 
exédeve OéoOa Ta STAG wept Ta Telxn, adtds Se ory Tois 
mept abroyv Ove rH "AOnvGg. emei 8 érébuto, dy-cire 
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Kal tous Medlouv dSopuddpous OéoGar Ta Smdra em TE 
arduart tod éavrod orparedparos, ds yuLcPopopicovtas’ 9° 
‘Medlg yap,’ én, ‘ovdev ert dewdv Zora.’ 6 pévror Metdlas 
dmopav, 6 re tovoln, elmer, ‘"Eyd pev totvuy an-e,’ 
gn, ‘ €éid cot mapa-cxevdcwv.’ 6 88, ‘OU pa AL, 
edn, ‘ eed aloyxpov dy ely eye rebvxdra EeviCecOar td 
god, GAAd py feviCav o€. péve oty nap jpiv ev 695 
’ av rd detmvoy mapa-cxevd(yrat, éya cal ov Ta dlkaa 
mpos GA\AnAous Kal d1a-cKeyoueda Kal rowjoopen. 


Diamond cut Diamond. 


"Emel 8 éxadéCovro, npwra 6 Aepxvaldas’ ‘ Eimé por, 
@ Medla, 6 watip oe dpxovta rot olkov xar-éAure;’ 
‘“Mdduora,’ pn. ‘Kat doa cot olklat foav; mdaot 100 
dé xGpor; mdoat dé voual;’ do-ypddovros 8 atrod of 
map-dvtes T&v ToditGy elmov' ‘Yedderal ce obros, & 
Aepxvdta.”’ ‘“Ypels 8 y’,’ Edn, § wy Alay puxpodo- 
yeiobe.”’ ered) 52 dn-eyéypanro Ta matrpoa, ‘ Elzé pot,’ 
én, ‘ Mavla d& rivos jv3;’ of 5 wdvres elroy, Ste ‘ Pap- 105 
vaBacov.’ ‘Ovdxody xal Ta éxelvys,’ edn, ‘ PapvaBdcov ;’ 
‘MdAtora,’ épacay. ‘“Hyérep’ dy etn,’ edn, ‘ eel 
Kparodpev’ moAcuios yap juiy BapydBacos. add’ jyel- 
aOw tis,’ épyn, ‘Smov xetrat Ta Mavias xal ra Papva- 
Bdgov.’ youpévwr 5¢ Trav GAAwv én Thy Mavlas olknow, 110 
jv map-ernde 6 Medlas, nxodovde: Kdxelvos. 


The Robber robbed. 


"Emel & els-7jAOev, éxdrer 6 Aepxvdldas rovs tapulas, 
dpacas 5é rots trnpérats AaBeiv adirovs mpo-cinev adrois, 
as, et Te KAétrovTes GAGcowTo THY Mavlas, mapaxphya 
dmo-cpaynoowro. of 8 edelxwcav. 6 8 ered elde 114 
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mdvra, xat-éxderey avTa kal Kat-eonuyvato Kal dvAaxas 
kat-cornoev. e&wov b& elme toils taftdpxots Kal Aoxa- 
yots, obs etpev em rats Ovipats’ *‘MicOds pev jpiv, @ 
dvdpes, elpyacrar rH orpariG eyyds eviavrod dxraxis-xt- 

120 Alois dvdpdow jv 5€ TL mpos-epyacwpe9a, Kal radra 
mpos-€orat. Tatra 8 ele ytyveoxwy, srt axovoarres 
@oAv evraxtdtepot kal OepameurcKmrepot EowwTo.e €épo- 
pevov 8 tod Metdlou *’Epe 5& wot xpi) olxeiy, & Aep- 
kvAlda ;? am-explvaro’ ‘*”"EvOamep xa dixadrarov, @ 

125 Mewdla, év rH marpld. TH oavrod Kai ev rh maTpag 
olxla.’ 


- 8 SPARTAN TREATMENT OF ELIS. 
B.C. 399. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


SPARTA was now supreme in Greece. Athens was not only divested 
of all her former supremacy, but was numbered among the subject allies 
who were bound to follow the leadership ‘of Sparta. This leadership 
was employed for somewhat different purposes from those for which the 
Athenian leadership had been. Whereas the aim of Athenian policy 
had been the formation of a great Greek confederation, the aims of 
Sparta were more directly addressed to her own aggrandisement. The 
one object which the Spartans constantly pursued was the dismemberment 
of the rest of Greece. They looked with peculiar jealousy on the 
little confederacies which naturally existed within the other cantons. 
They grudged Thebes her presidency over the Boeotian towns. They 
would not allow any union between Argos and Corinth, and now they 
make war on Elis because they will not tolerate her exercising any of 
the rights of a metropolis over the outlying villages of her canton. 


Sparta demands the Dissolution of the Confederation of Elis. 


Tovrwv 8¢ mparropévey ev tH ’Acla tmd AepxvdABa, 
Aaxedaipdrio. apylCovro rots "HaAelos. "“Ayida ydp 
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mote teudOdvta Oioa rH Av of "HaAcioe éxodvoy 
Bn tmpos-evxecOat vikny moAduov, A€yovTes, @S Kat 
TO dpxaiov ely otrw vdptpov, py xpnornpiacerOar 
tovs “EAAnvas é ‘EdAijvev moddue’ dote &Ovtos at- 
nrAGev. Sokev ov trois epdpots cal tH exxAnolg owdpo- 
vioat aitovs. améuipavres ovv mpéoBets els “HAcy eitov, 
Sri trois Aaxedatpovlots Slxarov Soxoin etvat tovs "HAci- 
ous dd-tevar tas Teptotkidas méAELs avTovdpous. atr0- 
kpwapévoy 8 rév ’Hdelwv, bre ov mowjoo tatra, 
émAnidas yap Exovey tas TéAEts, hpovpay Epyvay ol 
Epopot. 
Agis invades Blis. 

“Aywy 88 7d orpdrevpa*Ayts év-éBadev els ri’ HAclav. 
pre b& rod orparevparos dvros év TH ToAEulg Kal KoTTo- 
Bévns Tis xadpas ceopos éem-ylyvera 6 8 *Ayis Oetov 
Tynodpevos e£-ehOav médAw éx tis ydpas dt-ad-jKe 7d 
otpareuua. ex 5& rovrov of ’Hdeior wodAd Opacvrepot 
joay Kal di-expecBevovro els tas méAets, Soas decay 
ducpeveis tois Aaxedatpovlois ovcas. tept-tdytt 8 TG 
éviaur@ galvovot mddw of Epopot dpovpdy em rip 
"HAw, cal ovy-ecrparevovro tS “Ayids TAQvY Bowwréy 
kat Kopw0lwvy of re GAdAot ovppaxo. mdvres xa 
of ’A@nvato. 6 8& *Ayts mpos 7d doty émopevero, kd 
rov cat xaloy thy xdpay, kat trépmoAda piv KTHVN, 
tnéprodAa Se dvdpamoda Aloxero éx THs xepas* 
dore dxovovres wal dddot moAAol éxdvres yeoay ov- 
oTparevoduevot Kat per-eixov Tis apmayns. Kat éyé- 
vero attn }} Ne donep émoriopos tH Tledo- 
TOvUnTw. 


140 


145 


150 


155 
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Oligarchical Conspiracy in Elis. Narrow escape of 
Thrasydaeus the Democrat. 

Anovpévns 88 Tijs xépas Tiwes TGV év TG Gore, Bov- 
Adpevot Td Aeydpevoy pedluvw atro-yerpyoacbat 76 Tapa 
Tod marpos apyvpiov, Elpn Exovres ohayds trovodor kal, 

160 dmro-xtelvavres Spoudy Twa Opacvdal TS Tod Sjpov mpo- 
ordrn, povto Opacvdaioy an-exrovévat, dare 6 pev dfpuos 
TavreAGs xat-nOvpnoe Kal jovxiay etyev. of 5 odayels 
mavr’ govto Tenpaypéva elvat, Kal of duoyvdpoves airots 
eé-epdpovro ta Sra els rhv dyopdyv. 6 8& Opacvdaios 

165 ért Kadevdwv eriyxavey oitep eucbicbn. as 8 tobero 
6 djpos, Ste ov réOvnxey 6 Opacvdatos, mepi-errANcOy 
9 oikla @éOevy xat evOev, domep ind éEcpod pedurrdv 
6 Hyenov. ered) 5& Hyeiro 6 Opacvdaios dva-rAaBov 
rov Sijyov, yevouevns paxns expdrnoey 6 dipos, é€- 

170 €mecoy S& mpos Tos Aaxedayovlovs of ey-xeipjoavres 
Tats opayats. 


Sparta achieves the Dismemberment of Elis. 


"Enel 8 ad 6Ayis am-tay d1-€Bn mddw Tov ’AAgetoy, 
dpoupods xar-éhime tAnaloy rod ’AAdetod kal dpyoorhy 
kal rovs €€ “HAtdos guyddas. Kal rd ev Aowmov’ Opos 

175 kal Toy én-idyTa xemava epepero Kal Fyero TOY 
"Hiclov x@pa. ‘tov & én-idvros Oépovs méuas Opacv- 
datos els Aaxedalpova ovv-exdpnoe ad-tdvar Tas Tepi- 
oxldas mdAEls avtovdpovs. Tovtwv S& ovy-xwpnbéyrwr 
elpnvn te ylyverat Kat ovppaxla "HAclwv mpos Aaxedat- 

180 Hovlovs. Kat odrw pev by 6 Aaxedapovlwy xat ’HAclov 
TOAEuos eAn€e. 
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4, SPARTAN AFFAIRS AT HOME. B.c. 398. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

Tue foreign policy of a nation is generally a fair index of the nature . 
of its home-government. This was true in an especial degree in the case 
of Sparta. We have seen what her foreign policy was in the case of 
Athens and of Elis. Her home-government was marked by the same 
suspicious distrust, the same narrow-minded selfishness. In fact her rule 
in Laconia was little better than a military occupation of the country. 
There was no mingling of races, for the Spartans never forgot that they 
were descended from Dorian invaders of Achaean territory. Thus they 
marked themselves off as a military aristocracy, and continued to exclude 
the native population from all political rights, in order that they might 
maintain their own race as ‘the Peers’ or hereditary rulers of the country. 

So entirely did these Peers get the power into their own hands that, 
in spite of the existence of two kings, the constitution was really an 
oligarchy in the strictest sense of the term. The five Ephors, as the 
representatives of the Peers, were supreme in the state; they were as 
jealous of the power of the kings above them as they were of any liberty 
among those below them. As in the case of the two consuls at Rome, the 
one king was a check on the power of the other; while the only important 
office which they were allowed to exercise was that of commander-in-chief, 
A capable or ambitious peer had no chance of aspiring to the dignities 
of royalty, limited though they were. The succession to the kingly 
power was fixed by the same unalterable principle of descent which 
regulated everything else in the stereotyped constitution of the state. 

By a similar barrier of race, the Peers were separated from the 
Perioeci, or ‘country people,’ who were not admitted to the full rights 
of citizenship. These formed the middle class, and carried on the 
commerce and manufactures of the country,—professions which no true- 
born Spartan would deign to adopt. 

The working classes, or Helots, were serfs attached to the soil: they were 
useful for fighting battles!; but they were considered a dangerous class, and 
if they displayed unusual bravery were liable to be put out of the way. 

In this Procrustean system there was no chance of rising, but there 
was a chance of falling: if any of the peers or true Spartans could not 
pay their quota of contribution to the common meal, they sank into the 
condition of ‘inferiors’ (Swopeloves). As the wealth of the leading 
Spartans increased with their conquests, the scale of living probably 
rose and with it the amount of the contribution required ; hence, in the 
lapse of years, the Inferiors were continually increasing in number, and 


1 See note on |. 25, p. T§t. 
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being self-excluded from trade were rarely able to recover their position, 
so that the discontent at the disparity of fortunes became greater. The 
intense unpopularity of such a system can be easily conceived. If we 
picture to ourselves the antipathy which would have been felt in England 
towards the Norman conquerors if they had maintained themselves as a 
sepafate caste, we shall have some idea of the bitterness of feeling enter- 
tained towards the Spartan Peers. The Helots made continual attempts 


at revolt. The conspiracy of Cinadon showed that the discontent was 
not confined to the lower orders. 


Disputed Succession. 

Mera 8 rotro "Ayts ad-txduevos els AcAdovs xal Thy 
Sexdrny dro-Oicas, médAw an-tov exapev, yépav Hd dv, 
kal an-nvéxOn pev els Aaxedaluova ere (Gv, éxet 58 Taxd 

185 ereAeurynoe = ered BE Bet Baotdda xad-loraca, dvr- 
ékeyov tept Baorelas Aewruyldns, vids dackwy “Ayidos 
elvat, "Aynotraos S¢ adeddds. eladvros 8& tod Aewrv- 
xidov, *’AAN’ 6 vépos, @ ’Aynolrae, odk ddeAddv, GAA’ 
vidy Bacthéws Baotrevew kedever. ef 88 vids Sv pq rvy- 

190 Xavot, 6 ddeAdds av Bacrdrevot.’ PEt ay béou Bact 
Aedew.” ‘Ids, Quod ye dvros;’? ‘Ore dv ov xadeis 
matépa, ovux épn ce elva éavrod.’ ‘AAA’ H TOAD 
xddAtov éxelvov eldvia pyrnp Kad viv ere dyoly.’ 

Oracle against a ‘lame king.’ 

Of pay roiatr’ Zreyov. AtomelOns de, pada xpr- 

195 sHoAdyos dyijp, Aewrux%y suv-ayopebwy elmer, as Kat 
"AmddAAwvos xpnopos eln ‘pvddgacOat tiv yori Ba- 
otrelav. Avoavdipos 8 apos airoy tmep ’AynoAdov 
dyt-cimev, Gs SovK olotro Tov Oedy tobro Kedevew gvdAd- 
EacOat, 2 mpos-nralioas Tis xwAevoat, GAAG paAAov pi} 

00 ox dy Tod yous Bacieioete. Tavrdnact yap dv 
xorip elvar Thy Bacirelav, dre pt of ad’ “HpaxdAdovs 
Hyowro THs médews. Toaira 8 adxovcaca 4 wéAts 
dudorépwy Aynalvaoy efrovro Baciéa. 
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Discovery of the Conspiracy of Cinadon. 

Otrw 8 énavrdv dyros & tH Bactrelg *AynotAdov, 
OWovros aitod trep ris méAews elmev 6 paveis, Gre em- 
Bovajv tiva dalvorey of Oeol. eret 88 wddw Over, Ere 
dewdrepa Edn Ta fepa dalvecbar. 1d tplrov 5 Bvovros 
einer” °°O, *Aynolrae, domep ef ev adrois elnuev Trois 
modelos, ofrw por onualverat. Anyotons 88 Tis Ovolas 
évros 1év0’ qpepGv Kat-ayopeve tis mpds Tots épdpovs 
émBovdjv kat rov dpxnydv tod mpdypatros Kuvddwva. 
otros 8° Fv veavlaxos Kai THY Wuyi epwortos, od pévror 
Tav dpolwv. 


Unpopularity of the Spartan Government. 

"Epopevay 8&8 trav eddpwr, ‘mds haln Thy mpagw ece- 
ofa,’ elmer 6 els-ayyeldas, Ste 6 Kivddwv dyayov abrov 
éni rd Exyaroy Tis dyopas KeAevor GptOuyoat, drdco. elev 
Vrapriarat ev tH ayopG. ‘Kal eye,’ edn, ‘ dpOurjoas Ba- 
ota Te Kal éddpous Kal yépovras Kat &Aovs ws TeTrapd- 
kovra, jpdunv’ “Tl 8 pe tovrous, ®@ Kuddwr, éxéXevoas 
apiOpnoa ;” 6 Se ele, * Tovrous vdpilé aor oAEulous 
elvat, rovs 8° GAXovs Tavras ocuppdxous tAoy 7 TeTpaKis- 
x'Alovs dvras robs év rh dyopg.”’ Edn Be avdrov emi-Beux- 
viva év rais ddots évOa pev Eva Evba 8& Bv0 TorEulovs 
dm-avrévras, tous 8 dAdous dravras ovppdyxovs’ kal 
Scot de ev tots xwplois SaapriarGy tiyxow dyres, Eva 
Bev aodgutoy tov deondrnv, cuppdxovs 8 ey éxdorw 
ToAAOUs. epwravTwy 5 rav épdpwv, ‘mdcovs daly Kat 
tovs ovy-eddras Thy mpakw eva,’ Aéyew Kat wept rotrov 
épn avrov, as §Srov ris Adyos yévoito wept Strapriarar, 


205 


210 


ovdéva dtvacba. Kpvnrew Td pi) ox 7déws av Kal Guy 230 


éodlew atrav.’ 
E2 
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The Epbors get Cinadon to go unsuspectingly into the Lion's den. 


*Axovoavres taira of Epopot é€-exAdynoav xal éBov- 
AevcavTo mépvar tov Kwvddwva els AiAGva ov dAdots 
TOv vewtépwy Kal KeActoat rew d&yovra tov AiAwvrav 

235 T€ Twas Kal Tay elA@Twy Tos ey TH oKuTdAN yeypap- 
uevous. wtanperjxes Se Kal GAN Fon 6 Kwddev ois 
épdpots totadra. Kat rére 8) edocay thy oKuTdAny 
aitG, ev f yeypappévor joay obs Me ovd-AnpOjvas. 
épopevov 88, ‘rivas ayo peO” éavrod tév vewy,’ “161,” 

240 €lnov, ‘xal toy mpecBitatoy tov inmayperdv KéAevé 
got oup-méupas 8 fH Ewrd, ot av téywot map-dytes. 
gueuedyjxes Se avrois, Saws 6 tmmaypérns ecldeln ods 
déoc wéumew Kal of wepncuevor eldeiey, Sre Kwwddova 
déon ovd-AaBeiy. elmov 8& Kat Totro TS Kuwddenrt, 

a45 Ore méuporw tpeis dudfas, va ph mefods aywot tors 
AndOévras, adavlCovres as ebvvavto pddtota, Ste ed’ 
va éxeivoy Exeurov. 


The Fall of the Conspirators. 


"Ev 82 rf wéAet ov cvy-eAdpBavoy adrdv, Sri rd mpaypa 
oix qoecay éndcoy rd péyeBos ein. as 8 dyOn 6 
aso Kivddwv elAnupévos Kal nréyxero kal @poddyet mavta Kat 
Tous ovy-eiddras édeyev, of "Eqopot ipovto avrov, ‘rt Kat 
BovAdpevos Tatra mpdrro. 6 8’ da-expivaro, ‘ undevds 
qrrov etvat év Aaxedalyon.’ éx rovrou pévror 7j5n aitds 

Te Kat of per’ avtod THs dlkns érvxov. 
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5. AGESILAUS IN ASIA. 
B.C. 396, 395. 


Fear of a Persian Armada. Agesilaus organizes a Crusade. 


Mera d& ratra Supaxdoids tis, dv Powlkn dv, Bey 255 
moAAas tpinpets Powlooas xata-cxevaCouevas, mpos-aKov- 
oas Se, drt tpraxoclas atras déou yevéaat, émi-Bas emt 76 
mp@tov dv-aydpevoy mAoiov els thy “EAAdda e&-nyyere 
rois Aaxedatpoviow, as Bacireds cat Trcoadépyns otddov 
mapa-oxevdcowrTo® Siot Se péAAot tAciy 6 oTddos, ovdey 260 
pn elddvar, tav 5 Aaxedaiovlwy Bovdevopevar, rf 
xp?) movety, Avoavdpos AoyiCdpevos as éodOnoay of pera 
Kuvpou dva-Bavres welOer tov ’Aynolraoy tro-orfvat, jy 
ait® dot tpidxovra pev Trapriaray, els dusxiAlovs 82 
Tov veodapddwy, els E€axisxiAlovs 88 TGv ouppdxer, 265 
orpareverOar els thy Actav. 7 


8 Duplicity of Téssaphernes. 

Kal ovd-Adfas ré orpdrevpa émAve els "Ederov. ene 
be éxeloe dd-lkero, mp@rov pev Ticoadépyns méupas 
Hpeto avroy, ‘tlvos Seduevos jKo.”’ 698 elre, ‘Séouat airovd- 
povs kat ras éy rh ’Aolg adders efvar, domep Kal Tas éy 270 
ty map hpi “EAAdd.’ apds tadr’ elma 6 Tiooa- 
dépyns’ ° El rolvuy OéAdas oneicarbat, Ews dv eye pds 
Baciréa méupo, olwat dv oe tavra dia-mpafduevoy ano- 
mdeiv, el Bovdroto.  ‘’AAAG Bovdrolunv av, edn, Sel py 
ololuny ye td ood éf-anaracba.” ‘add’ dpodpat, epn, 275 
‘got 7 piv addAws cod mpatrovros Tatra nuas pydey 
ris ons apyns adujnoey év rats onovdais.’ 6 pev 87 
Ticcagépyns & Spoocw evOis dpevoato’ dyti yin wd 
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elpjuny éxew otpdrevua moAd mpds @ elxe pet-ereuTeTo 
a80 mapa Baotidws. "Aynairaos 8& xalzep aicPaydp.evos 
ratra Suws én-cueve tais onovdats. 


Retort of Agesilaus. 

"Ereta 8% peya dpovjcas 6 Ticoadépyns ent TG Kara- 
Bavrt orparejwart mapa Baoikéws mpo-ciney “AynowWaw 
moAeuov, ef pr) an-lo. éx ths ’Aclas. Kat of pév GAdAot 

85 uada éAvTotvTo voulfovres tiv map-odcay ’Aynoidy 
dvvapww edAdrrw elvat Tis BactAdws mapackeyns’ *Ayn- 
eQaos 8 pdda dadpe TS mpoodm@ éexédAevoe Tobs TpET- 
Bes an-ayyetvat Tiocadépve. as ‘ moAARY xapw atte 
éxot, Ste émopxjoas airds pev troAeslovs Tovs Oeovs éxrn- 

290 caro, Trois 8’ "EdAnot cuppayxous énotnoe.’ 


His Preparations. 

"Ex 8& rovrov ened) gap in-epawe, ovv-yyaye pev 
day 16 otparevpa els”"Eqeoov" Bovddyevos d¢ doxjoat 
aro, GOAa mpovOnxe rats te SGmdurixals Tdkeow, Aris 
Gpista cwpdroy éxot, kat rats fmmxais, iris xpdriocta 

295 immevou’ al meATaoTais 58 kal ro€drais GOAa mpovOnker, 
Scot kpdtiotot mpos Ta Mpos-yKovTa épya daveiev. ex 
tovrov dé map-iy dpay Ta pkey yuuvacia mavTa peota 
avdpav tav yopvalopever, tov 8 imrodpdépov trav tnmaco- 
pévov, tos 8 dxovrictas cal rovs ro€dras peXetGvras. 

300 Hyovpevos Se Kal Td Kata-ppovely tov TroAeulwy pPaduny 
Twa éu-BddAAew mpds TO pdxeaOat, mpo-eimE Tois KYpute 
yupvovs Twdeiv Tos tnd Trav AnoTGY GAtoKopevous Bap- 
Bdpovs. spGvres ov of otpariGrat AevKods pev bia 7d 
pndérore éx-SverOat, padaxovs 5¢ Kat dndvovs 51a T6 det 

305 én’ dxnpdrop elvat, evopioay ovdey dt-olcew Tov TéAEuLOY 
7 el yuvargt d€01 pdxeoOat. 
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Three Days’ foraging near Sardis. 


Mera raitra mpo-cine Tois oTpariatats as evOdS HyH- 
coito ént Ta KpdtioTa Ths XMpas, Srws airdbev ottw Ta 
odpata Kai tiv yvounv mapa-cKevdowro as aywvior= 
Hevot. 6 peévrot Tiooadépyns raita pev evdpice d€yew 3°¢ 
avréy madw BovAdcpevoy é£-anarijcat, eis Kaplay 82 viv 
TS Ovrt éu-Badrey, kal té te wefov eis Kaplay 8:-eB(Bace 
kat 70 Emmxdy els rd Matdydpou wedloy xar-cornoe. 6 
3 ’Aynotraos otk eyevoaro, GAX’ domep mpo-cirer, edOds 
els roy Tapdiavdv témoy év-éBare. Kal tpeis pev quepas 315 
Mopevdpevos TOAAA Ta emirydera TH oTparia elxe, TH Se 
TeTapty Hkov of ray ToAEulov iameis. 


The Enemy are taken in detail. 


Odrot 8€ Kar-iddvres tovs Tav “EAAjvev dxododbbovs 
comappevous eis aptayny moAAovs avrav an-éxrewway. 
aicOdpevos 5€ 6 ’"Aynaltaos éxéeAevoe tovs Eavrod tmméas 320 
Bondeiv. of 8 ad Iépcat, ds eidov tiv BonOerav, 70 pola6n- 
cay kal dvri-rap-eragavro TaynAnOéor tay imméwv ta€eow. 
évOa 37 6 ’Aynottaos ytyvdcxwr, Gre Tois pey Todreulots 
obrw tap-eln td meCov, ait@ 5€ oddéy an-eln TOV Tap- 
EoKEVATPLEVWY, KaLpoY Hynaato paxny ouv-dyyat, ei Svvatro. 325 
evdis ovv tiv péev pddrayya hye én robs mapa-reray- 
pévous tnméas, trav 8€ SrAtray éexéAevoe TOS vEwrTaToUsS 
Oey dudce aitois, rois 8¢ meATacTais elxe dpduy id- 
nyeicOa. map-ryyere 88 Kal rots inmedow éu-BdaddAew, 

@s avrov Te kal mavros rob oTparevparos Emopevov. Tos 330 
pev 3 lardas edé£avro of Tépca ene 8 dpa advra 
ra dewa tap-jy, év-éxAway, kat of pey airav edbds ey Th 
motap@ emecov, of 8 dAAot Epevyov. of F “EAAnves éx- 
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axoAovboivtes alpodot cat td orpardémedov airéy. xa 

235 GAAa Te WoAAG xpyyara eAjgdn, & ebpe troy 7H EBdopu7- 
kovra tdAavra, kal ai xdundor 5& rére €AndOnoav, ds 
"Aynolaos els tiv “EAAdSa an-nyaye. 


Tithraustes beheads Tissaphernes, and requests Agesilaus to 
remove into the other Satrap’s Province. 


"Ore & abrn 7 pdxn eéyévero, Ticoadépyns ey Sdpdeow 
Eruxe Gy’ dote iriavro of Uépoat apo-deddc0at dn’ 
340 auTov. Kal aurds 6 Ilepadv BactAreds TiOpavorny xata- 
méupas dmo-téuver Thy Kepadny tod Tisaadépvors. 
tobro 8& moujoas 6 TiOpavorns méumet mpds rov ’Ayn- 
aitaoy mpécBes Aéyovras’ ‘QD, ’Aynatrae, 6 péev aizios 
TOv mpaypdrwv Kal tpiy cal nyiv éxe thy Slknv’ Bacr- 
345 Aeds 52 Grol ot pev do-mAciy olkade, tas 3° ev rH 
"Acla addres adrovduovs otaas tov apxaioy dacpov 
ait@ dmo-pépeav. amo-xetvayévov 8& tod ’AynotAdov, 
Sti ovx dy womoere tadra dvev rdv olkot TeAGr, ‘Sv 8’ 
GAG, Ews dy mUOn Ta Tapa THs méAEwS, META-xSpyoor,’ 
350 €gn, ‘ els THY DapvaBdcov, ered) kal eyo Tov cov exOpdv 
Tetiuapynua. ‘"Ews av rolvuv, én 6’Aynolaos, ‘ éxeice 
mopetwpat, (Sou 31) TH oTparia Ta emrpjdeta. exelvw pev 
57) 6 TiOpavorns dlSwor tpidxovra rédavra’ 6 dt AaBav 
net émt rHv DapvaBdacov Ppvylav. 


Agesilaus and the Northern Satrap. A Conference. 


355 Emel 8& dd-lkero els tiv Dpvylav, riv piv yxdpav 
xate kal émdpOe, médes Se ras wey Bla tas be éxovoas 
mpos-ehdpBavev. iv dé tis, ds Kal DapvaBddw éerdyyavey 
éx aadatod gévos av xa "AynowWd@ kat éxelvoy rév 
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xpdvov é£evasOn. ovros ovv elte pos tov Aynolraor, as 
oloiro ovy-ayayeiy ait@ dy els Adyous wept piAlas Papva- 360 
Bagov. otros 8& onovdas AaBov Tap-jv dywy tov Pap- 
vaBacoy els ovy-kelyevov ydpiov, évOa 8) ’Aynotaos kar 

ot wept avrov xapal ev mdéq twt Kata-Keluevor dy-cyevor" 

6 3 DapydBafos Frev Exwv crodrjy TodAOd xpvood agiav. 
tro-riOdvrwy 5& aire tv Ocpandvray fpanta, ed’ Gv 365 
xad-Kovow of Tépoat padaxds, joxivOn év-rpydica 
dpGv tod ’AynowAdou tiv havddryta’ Kxat-exAlOn otv cat 
airos dotep tye xapal, 


Speech of Pharnabazus. ‘I helped Sparta to get the Supremacy 
of Greece—you use that Supremacy to crush me.’ 

Mera 8 rodro qp£e tod Adyou 6 PapydBacos’ kal yap 
qv mpeaBurepos’ ‘QO. ’Aynotrae xal advres of map-dvres 370 
Aaxedaidviot, éya tpiv, Sre trois "AOnvalos érodeueire, 
pldos cal oppaxos eyerdunv. Kat yap Td pev vavrixdy 
70 tyérepoy erolow loxvpdy xpypara map-éxwpv, ev dé TH 
Yi abrés amd tod Yrmov paxduevos pcb’ tay Kat- 
edlwxoyv trots tmoAeslous els tiv OdAatray. Kal BitdAody 375 
donep Tiscadépvovs ovdey momoré pou otte moijoavros 
ott’ elxdvros mpds tuas exorr’ dy xat-nyophoat. Toiotros 
3 yevduevos viv oftw did-xeysar dd’ tuGv, as ovde 
detrvov exw ey tH euavrod xapq, el ph te dy dy tyels. 
Alanre aovd-héfouat, domep ra Onpla. & 3& por 6380 
matip Kat olkjpata Kaa kat napadelcovs dévdpwv xat 
Onplwy peorots xat-dimev, ép’ ols evppatvdpuny, tatra 
Tava 6p6 Ta wey KaTa-Kexoupéva Ta 3é KaTa-Kexavpéva. 
el oly éy@ ph ytyvoocko pyre ta Sova pyre ta Slkaca, 
tyets Se didd£aré pe, Saws rar’ éotiy dvipdv émora- 385 
pévwv xapitas ato-b:ddvai.’ 
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Reply of Agesilaus. ‘We are enemies to your Master, not 

to you.’ 

‘O pev tabr’ elev. of 88 SaapriGrar wdvres pev én- 
noxvvOncay airov kat éowwmnoay’ 6 de Aynoidaos xpdve 
more eimev’ ©*AXN oluat pev oe, ®@ PapvaBace, eldévat, 

390 Ore xal ey rais ‘EAAnvixais méAcot GvOpwro. yiyvovrat 
févot GAAnAos. ovroe Se, Grav al mddets ToAguac 
yiwvra, ov tats marplot Kal rots e€evwpévois Tode- 
Bodot, kat éay ofrw tvxwow, éotiv Gre kal dn-éxreway 
ddAjjAous. Kal qyels oy viv Bactre? TS tyuerépw Tode- 

395 povvres Tdvra nvayKxdopeba Ta exelvov voulCew morAgua* 
aot ye pévrot hiro. yevécOar tept mavrds dv roincalpeba. 


‘Leave your Master: be free, and we will be your friends. 


©Kal ef pev er oe GrAAdfacbat jas Seomdras dri 
Bactréws Seomdrov, odk dy éywyé co cvy-eBovAevov’ vov 
be eeori cor ped’ yay yevonevp pydéva dSeondrnv 
40o éxovra (iy xapmovpevoy Ta ceavtov. xalror éhedOepov 
elvar eye pey olwat avrdgioy elvat troy mdvrov xpnydrev. 
ovde pevrot TodTd oe KeAcvonev, TEevnTa pev ededOepov 8 
elvat, GAN’ jpiv cuppaxots xpopevov ad€ew ph thy Bact 
Aéws, GAAQ THY cavTod apxiy, Tos viv dpodovdrous cot 
405 KaTa-otpepdpevoy, Gore covs in-nxdovs elvat. xalror ef 
Gua érevOepds 7” elns cat tAovatos yévouo, Tivos dy dots 

pa) odxt mdyray evdaluwr evar 3’ 


Pharnabazus gives his view of the Duties of Loyalty. 
© Oixody,’ pn 6 PapvaBalos, ‘amAGs tyiv dro-xplvw- 
pat Gmrep troujow;’ *Ipeme yodv ao.’ *’Eye rolvup,’ 
4to én, ‘éav Bacwreds GAdov pev otpatnyov TéuTn, ue Se 
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tmxoov éxelvov tarry, BovAjcopat tui cat pldros Kai 
ovppaxos elvat’ édy pévroe pot Ti apxiw apos-rarrn, 
ToAeunow tyiv os dy Sivwpa dptota.’ dxovoas traira 
6 *Aynolraos éAaBero Tis xetpos adrod Kal elmey” ‘ E10’, 
® Agere ad, Tovodros dv pldros Hyiv you. by B ody,’ 415 
épn, ‘ énlota, Sri viv te drew as av Sévepa rdytoTa 
ex Tis xapas Ths ons, ToD Te AowTrod, Ews dv én’ GAAov 
éxopev otpareveoOat, cov Te kat rav adv dd-e£dpueba.’ 


A piece of Greek Freemasonry. 





Totrov d& AcxOévtwv di-€Avoe Tiv civosov. kal 6 
pev DapvdBalos dva-Bas én tov tnmov an-ye, 6 58 420 
vids avtod, mpos-Spapwr ‘ Zévoy ae,’ pn, ‘&@ ’Aynalae, 
moda. Eye dé ye 8€xoua.’ ‘Méurnod vor,’ edn. 
kat evOis 7d TaArov, elxe 8& Kaddv, Edwxe TH ’Aynorddy. 

6 88 deLduevos, PdAapa Tept-eAov dvT-ddwxev ait, dre 
pev ov 6 mais dva-mndjoas ent rév Uarmov per-edloxe Tov 425 
matépa. as d& puyas érounOn 6 vids, rd Te GAAa 6 ’Ayn- 
oltaos én-epeAciro airod, cat d.’ éxeivoy adver’ éxolnoey 
dros dlros tis tod taidds éy-xpiOeln 1rd orddioy ey 
"Odrvprlg, xalrep éxrds ris HAtklas dv. 


Agesilaus goes to Lydia and prepares for a grand Crusade 

against Persia. 

Kat rére 3), domep eime pds tov PapvdBalor, 6 ’Aynol- 43° 
Aaos evOds an-eropevero ex THs xdpas* oyeddv de Kal Zap 
nbn tn-epawev. ap-txdpuevos 8% els Avdlay éxel mpds @ 
elxye ovy-ddeye tavraxdbeyv maymAnOes orparevya. Tap- 
exxevdcero yap mopevoduevos as Svvairo dvwrdrw, voul- 
Gov, éndca Gmobey toijoaro €6yn, tdvta dro-oTHoew 435 
Bacidéus. 
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SECTION IV. 


THE COALITION AGAINST SPARTA. 


B.C. 394—385. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Ir ts now ten years since the Peloponnesian War was ended 
by the fall of Athens. In that war Sparta had declared herself the 
champion of the independence of the Greek states against the 
aggressions of the ‘despot-city’ of Athens. On this ground she had 
forced her allies to share largely in the burden of the war; but when 
the victory was won, the real selfishness of her aims appeared, and 
it became clear that the fight had been not for the independence of the 
Greek states, but for the supremacy of Sparta. The recalcitrant cities 
were put under Spartan governors with oligarchical councils. The loyal 
cities were still expected to share in all the wars which were waged 
for the extension of the Spartan power. Thus not only was Athens 
indignant at being degraded to the position of a dependency of Sparta, 
but Thebes and Corinth were disgusted to find that they had been 
made the cat’s-paw of a rival state. At last they refused to join in any 
farther expeditions under her command; they were openly indifferent 
to her success and secretly hostile. 

The only foe of Sparta in the field was Persia, but Persia was earnest 
in the cause; she had equipped a fleet and had secured the services 
of Conon the Athenian as her admiral, but her plans were for ever 
thwarted by the presence of Agesilaus, who was engaged in freeing the 
Greek cities from the Persian rule, thus securing to the Spartans the 
same supremacy in the Aegean which they already possessed in Greece 
itself. Her only chance of getting rid of this thorn in her side is to 
create a diversion in her favour; an envoy is despatched to Greece with 
gold to win a hearing, and the promise of foreign help fans the 
smouldering disaffection of the malcontents both in the Peloponnese and 
in Thebes. 
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The flame was kindled by a quarrel between Phocis and Locris. The 
Thebans supported Locris, so the Phocians appealed to Sparta. Sparta 
seized the opportunity of striking a blow at Thebes. Thebes applies 
to Athens. Athens, emboldened by assurances of support from Conon, 
joins hands with Thebes and revolts against Sparta. A plan for the 
united action of the two Spartan generals in Boeotia fails; one is killed 
and the other retreats. The prospects of the foes of Sparta look 
brighter; Argos and Corinth join the alliance, and the Boeotian dispute 
becomes an anti-Spartan war with its head-quarters at Corinth. Sparta 
is forced to recall Agesilaus from his career of conquest in Asia. On 
this, her foes there take more energetic measures; and the tidings 
of the battle of Cnidus, where the Spartan fleet under Pisander is 
defeated by the combined efforts of Pharnabazus and Conon, reaches 
Agesilaus as he is entering Boeotia. The army of the four anti-Spartan 
allies, Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos bars his advance; so, before 
the news of Cnidus is fully known, he hastens on the battle of Coronea, 
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THE 


COALITION AGAINST SPARTA. 


B.C. 394—385. 


1. THE BATTLE OF CORONEA. 
B.C. 394, 


Persian gold foments dislike of Sparta in Greece. 

‘O pévro. TiOpavorns, xata-padwy tov *Aynoidaoy 
KaTa-@povovvta taév Bactiédws tpaypdtwy kal ovdapy7 
dia-voovpevoy am-téevar éx THs “Aclas GAAG paddov 
éamibas €xovta peydAas aipnoew Bactrea, mépre Tipo- 
xpdrnv tov “Podioy eis “EAAdda. Sots 8 xpuolov els 5 
mevtnkovta TaAavra apyuplov KeAever Siddvat tais TéAcow 
ép’ gre méAcuov ef-olcew mpds Aaxedayovlovs. éexeivos 
3 eddwy dBwow ev O7nBats pév "Iopnvlg te nai dAdors, 
év KoplvOm 8% wal év "Apye tots mpo-eornxdow. "AOn- 
vaio. 5 cal ov pera-AaBovres TovTOV TOU xpuciov Suws 10 
mpdOvupot joav els Toy méAquov. of pev dy Sefduevor Ta 
xpywara d-¢BadAov trovs Aaxedatpovious eis tas olkelas | 
modes’ emel 8& mpo-yyayoy Tatras els pisos avray, 
ovv-ictacay kal tas peyloras médets mpos GAArAas, 

F 
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War breaks out between Phocis and Locris. Thebes helps Locris, 
Phocis appeals to Sparta. 


15 "Aynol\aos pev 3%) év rH Avdla hv. ey 88 trovT@ ey Ti 
“EAAdS: of Dwxeis eu-Baddvres els rv Aoxplda toAAa~ 
 TAdowa xpnpata €daBov. of 8 OnBaior éBonOovy ois 
Aoxpots. émetta 8 of Puxeis méutover mpéoBes eis 
Aaxedalyova xat 7&lovy BonOety aitois. of pévrot Aaxe- 
20 Saypdpios Gopevot €AaBov Thy mpodacw orparedew ent 
tous @nBalous, mdAat dpyiCopevor airois. éAoylLovro 5e 
Kal xaddv xatpdv elvar Tod éf-dyeev orpdrevpa én’ abrovs 
Kat tadoat ths els avrovs TBpews’ Ta Te yap év ’Acia 
KaAGs odluw éxew Kparodvros ’AynowWdov kat & rH 
25 “EAAads ovdéva GAAov méAcuon eutrodav olor etvat. 


Coalition of Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos. Recall 
of Agesilaus. 


Of pévrot KoplvOt0r Kat of "Apyeio 75n SvopevGs elyov 
rots Aaxedatzovios. viv dé cal of "AOnvaio. &ndlcavro 
BonOeivy rots OnBalots. Opac’Bovdos 8& Kat Todro 
év-edelxvuto Srt Kal dretxiorov tod Tletpatés dvros Spws 

30 Tapa-kwodvvevcoey ano-ddvres adtois xdpitas pelCovas 7 
ZdaBov. ‘tpets pev yap, pn, ‘ov ovv-eotparevere ed 
Heas, nuets S€ ye ped’ SpGv paxotpeba exelvors eav lwo 
ep’ tyas.’ of 5¢ Aaxedayudriot, énet adds fobovro ras 
peylaras médets ouv-eoTynkuias ént toA€um mpds éEavrous, 

35 evOus kal emt rov "Aynolraoy méumovow dyyedov. 6 88 
"Aynolraos, énet FKovee, xaeTas piv iveyxev év-Ovpov- 
pevos olwy erBwv aro-créporto, Suws Se elney Ste avay- 
xatov ely Boney rh tarpls.. 
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Agesilaus marches from Asia. 


“O obv *Aynalraos oneddwv éx rijs ’Aclas éBonbe rots 
Aaxedatpoviors. Kat di-addAdgas Maxedovlay els Oerra- 40 
Alay ad-lkero. of 5€ Oerradol, c¥ppayor dvres Bowwrois, 
exaxovpyouv abrov én-axodovOodvres. 6 5é ev mAatoly 
Fye tO orpdrevpa, tors inmdas Exwv Tovs péev EuTpocber, 
tous 8é én’ otpar eel 8 én-yAavvov of Oerradol, mapa- 
méuret én’ ovpay kat td awd Tod orduartos iamxdy. as 45 
8é rotr’ éyévero, of Oerradrol epvyov. EvOev Se ia GiAlas 
érropevero péxpt mpds Ta Bowwray Gpia. 


The news of the Defeat at Cnidus reaches him. 


"Eu-Bdddovre 8 airG els tiv Bowrlay 6 Atos d0€e 
pyvoedys avavat, Kat nyyeAOn Ste aHrrnuévor elev 
Aaxedaydviot TH vavpaxlg cal 6 vadapxos [elcavdpos 50 
reOvatn. édéyero 88 Kal ¢ tpdt@ 7 vavpaxla éyévero. 
wept Kvidov yap of movduioe er-érAevcay trois Aaxedat- 
povlots’ éréraxro 5¢ DapvaBacos pev ovv rais Powlocars 
Kédvev 8¢ ody tats “EAAnvixals Eumpoobev airod. 6 8 
av [leicavdpos dvti-map-eragaro’ émet 8% al vijes rod 55 
Tlevodvdpov .émi-mAdoveat épdvncay todd eAdtrovs Tod 
pera. Kovevos “EAAnuixod, of pev ard t08 ebovipoy otvp- 
paxot evOds Epevyov, adrds 8@ cup-ul£as trois modelos 
éf-edo00n apds Thy yqv. Kal of pev GAdrot, door els Thy 
yn e€-edoOnoav, ano-hindvres tas vais écdCovto 877 60 
ddvavro els tiv KvBov, 6 8 Nelcavdpos ent tH wnt 
paxdpevos am-ebavev. 


He falsifies the news and declares a Victory. 


‘O oty *Aynolraos mvOduevos ratta TO pev mpGTov 
xaremGs yveyxey” Ererra 8% ev-ebvynOn Ste odk dvdynn 
F2 
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65 ein Kowwvely TS oTparedpatt, el aitds Te xaAemov épen. 
cal éx rovrou pera-Badov Ta hyyeApéva edeyev, ws dyyéA- 
Aotto 6 pev Ieloavdpos rereAevtTnkas, vixwn 5% TH vav- 
paxla. dore axpoBodrtcpod dyros mpds rovs modelos 
of rod ’AynatAdov éxpdrncay meOduevor TS Ady TOUTY, 

70 kab evOvpor yerdpevol, Ste Aaxedaisdvior vixGev 37) TI 
vavpaxigq. 

The Armies meet at Coronea. 

"Hoav 8% of pev dvti-teraypévos te *Aynowrde 
Bowroi, "AOnvaitor, "Apyetor, KopivOior oty ’Aynowde 
8é Aaxedaipovioy pey pdpa 7 ex KopivOov d1a-Baca, 

75 mpos be rovrots TO Fevixdv, Ere 8’ of amd rdv & rh ’Acla 
mévewov ‘EdAnvidwv' aitdébev 5€ mpos-eyévovto émAirat 
"Opyoperio. 4 prev dn Sdvauts abryn dudotépwr 8.-ny7- 
copa 5@ Kal Thy paxnv' Kat yap éyévero ola ovK GAAn 
tov y ed Hpav. ovv-jecay oty els 16 Kata Kopéverav 

80 mediov of pev ov Aynowdg ard rod Kngucod, of 32 
ov OnBalors amd ‘EdtkGvos. elye 8 *Aynolraos pev 
defidy rod per’ avrod, ‘Opxoudnoe 8 aire Eoxaror Foray 
Tod evwvipov. of 8’ ad OnBaior adrot pév defol joap, 
’"Apyeion 8 atrots 76 evovupor etxor. 

Success of the Spartan Right and Centre. 

85 Luv-wdytrwv Se réws pev ory TOAAH an’ audorépwv jv. 
quixa 8 dteeiyoy adAnAwy Scov orddiov, ddadd£aytes 
of OnBaior dpduw dudce efepovro rots ’Opxopeviors. 
évecra dé of re Kupeion xat of dnd trav ey Acig tédcwv 
“EAAnvidey avr-e£-payov and tod pécou ris pddayyos 

go kal els Sdpuv dd-ixduevoe érpépavto 1rd xa’ abdrovs. 
"Apyeion pevros obk edefavTo tovs tept *Aynotaoy, GAN’ 
épuyov én rov “EAtkGva. 
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The Thebans defeat the Left and then charge the Right. 


Kat évradéa of pd rwes trav févwv eorepdvovy 7dn Tov 
"Aynoiiaor, ayyAde 5€ Tis airg Gre of OnBaior rods 
"Opxopevlous d1a-ndavres ev rots oxevoddpots elnoay. Kat 
6 pev edOis é&-edlEas thy pddrayya jyev én’ adrovs’ ot Y 
av OnBaior as eldov robs ovppdxous mpos “EAtkGve Tre- 
gevydras, BovAdpevor d:a-tecety mpds Tovs EavTGy, ov- 
oneipabévres ex dpovv éppapéves. evtadda &n Aynodaovy 
dvdpeiov pev éf-eorw elrety dvaugicBnryrws* od pévrot 
eerd ye ta dogadéorara, ef-dv yap atte map-&7t 
tovs d:a-tinrovras dxoAovOotvre xeipotobas Tovs dmicGev, 
-ovx énolnce totto, GAN’ dvtysérwmos ovv-éppate ots 
OnBalotss xat ovu-Baddvres tas donldas ewOodvro, 
éudxovro, am-éxrewov, an-éOvnoxov. tédos 8 Tov 
OnBalev of pev d:a-nlarroves mpos Tov “EAtkGva, todAot 
8¢ dz0-xwpotvres an-eBavov. 


The Piety of Agesilaus. 

"Emel 5% évixa pev "Aynolraos, retpwpévos 8 ards 
‘Mpos-EVHVEKTO TpOos THY pdAayya, Tpos-eAdoavrés Ties 
Tap lrméwy Aéyovow ate Srt TS ToAEulwv as dySonxovTa 
ovv Gros tnd TH vew eElol, Kat Howry tl xpH Toreiv. 
6 8t, xalzep ToAAG tpadpata éxav, Suws ovK ém-eAdOero 
tod Oclov, GAN ea 7° at-tévar,  BovAowro, éxéreve, 
cat Gduxety ovx ela. tote pev ov, Kai yap qv on owe, 
dectvo-roinodyevor exousnOnoav. 


He claims a barren Victory and retreats. 


Tipot S& éxéAeve roy moAduapxov tapa-tdgat Te Td 
oTpdtevpa Kat tpdnaov lotacbat, Kai orepavotcbat 
ndvras to Oe@ kai Tots abAntas mavtas abdrcty. at of 
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wey tav7 émolovv. of 5& OnBaior éxeuwav kipuxas, 
120 Yo-amdvdous Tous veKpovs alrovyres Oda. Kal oftw 

87) al onovdal yiyvovra. pera 5& Todto ad-elOn pev 

Kata méAets TO GAAO oTparevpa, dn-émAevce 5 cal 6 

> , 29 

Aynotdaos én olxov. 


~- INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 
B.C. 388. 


Aeginetan Privateers. The Athenians retaliate. 


"Emel 58 davepGs cata OdAarray 6 méAEpos eT0AEMETTO 
125 of Alywhrat AniCovrat éx tis Arrexns. of 8 ’A@nvaior 
moAtopkovpevot bn auvTav méuwavres els Alywav «at 
émAlras Kat otpatnyov atrav Tidudidov én-erelyioapv 
Alywnrats xa) émoAtdpxovy abrovs Kat Kata yay Kad Kata 
Oddarray déxa tpijpecw. Tedgevtias pevroe dxovoas 
130 Tara wept Tov eémretxicpod eBonOer trois Alywhrats: 
kal TO pev vavuTixoy an-ndace, TO 8 emireixiopa d:- 
epvdarrev 6 Tldududos. 


The Popularity of the Spartan Teleutias. 


"Ex 82 rodrov dnd Aaxedatmovioy ‘Iépat vatapyxos 
a-txvetrat. Kdxelvos pev tapa-AayBdver TO vavtikdy, 
135 6 8¢ Tedeurlas paxapidrata 8) dm-étAevcey olxade. 
quixa yap émt OdAarrav xat-€Bawer én’ olkov épydpevos, 
ovdels Hv TGV oTpaTiwrGy bs obx edefidoaro, kat 6 pey 
éorepdvwcev, 6 5 erawlwoev, of 8 torepjoavres Spws 
kat dyv-ayouévou éppitrov els thy Oddattray orepdyvous 
140 kal evyovTo atTS ToAAG kal dyad. _* 
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The Privateers again. 


‘O 8 ad ‘Iépa€é ras yey GAAas vais AaBav mdr exre 


eis ‘Pddov, ty Alylyyn 8% tpinpes dddexa Kat-dduTe Kal. 


Topydétav dppoorny. Kat éx rovrov émoAtopKodyro p.aAAov 
of ey 7G emretxlopare trav "AOnvalwy 7 of ev rh adhe 
ore AOnvaio. tAnpdcavtes vads TmoAAds Gm-exoploavro 
é& Alyluns tots éx toi dpovplov. rovrwy bé yevouevwr 
of "A@nvaios mdAtv ad mpdypara elyov ind Te TOY AnoTav 
kat rob Topyéma’ nat dvti-nAnpodot vais tpets-xal-dexa 
kat alpodyra: Etvopov vavapyxov én’ airds. 


The Athenian Eunomus versus the Spartan Gorgopas. 


’AvradkiSas 8, énel dd-lkero els Alywav, cup-tapa- 
AaBwv ras rod Topyama vats éndevoev els "Edecor' 
évOev 8¢ tov Topyomay médw atro-népret eis Alywvay obv 
tais 3ddexa vavoly. otros oly amo-tAdwy @& ‘Edécov 
mepi-ruyxdves Eivopw’ cat rore pev kat-épuyer els Alywwav 
puxpov mpd Alou Svopav' éx-BiBacas 8 evOds edelmuice 
TOUS OTpaTLdTas 


The successful Ruse of Gorgopas. The Night-pursuit and 
Surprise. 

‘O 8 Etvopos dAlyov yxpdvov tno-pelvas dm-érdee 
vuxtos 8 éme-yevouévns, pas éxwv, dsmep voulCerat, 
ad-nyetro, Stws pi wAavGvras al éncuevar. 6 5& Top- 
yonas éu-BiBdoas evObs éa-nkodovbet Kata Tov AaynTHpa, 
UT0-AEtTOUEVOS, OTwWS py Havepds ein, TGV KEAEvoTOY 
Xpwpevwy AlOwy re Wody dv7l pwvijs xal mapaywyf tay 
Kwrav. énel d¢ yoav al tod Evvduov mpos tq yi Tept 
Zworhpa tis ’ArtiKijs, éxéAeve tH odAmiyye em-wrelv. 
. @ 8 Evydyp ol vadrat ef éviwy pey trav vedv apre 
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éf-€Bawov, of 8 cal ere wpylCovro, of S& Kal ert xar- 

ém\eov’ vavpaxlas 8& apds Thy cedjnvnv yevouerns, 

térTapas tpinpets AapBdver 6 Topywmas kal dva-dnod- 

“pevos @xeto dywv els Atywav' al 8 ddAat vies al tov 
170’ A@nvalwv els rov TMetpara xar-épvyov. 


The counter Ruse of Chabrias. The Ambuscada 


Mera 82 raira Xafplas ef-émAe, weATacras éxwv 
éxtaxoolous xal déxa tpijpes. Kat abros pev Ths vuKTos 
do-Bas els ryv Alywav év com xuply év-jdpevoev 
éxwv rovs meAtaotds. Gua Se TH Hpepa, wstep ovr- 

175 €xelto, HKov AOnunbev dAAat Te vies Kal GnAtrat’ obrot dé 
dtro-Bavres enéxewa t&v mporépwv av-éBawov. dxovoas 
d¢ radra 6 Topyémas éBonder perd te rév Alywntév rai 
ov toils Tév veGv émBdrais Kat dxt® Sraptidras ot 
érvyov attdOt map-dvres. Kal dnd TOV TANPOpaTwv be TOY 

180 éxk tT&v vedy éxnpv€e BonOeiy Soot edcdOepor ecievy’ wor 
éBondovy xal tovtwy ToAAol, & re ébvvaro Exacros Sov 
éxwv. ene 8 map-nAAagay of mpGroe riy évedpay, 
é¢-av-loravrat of wept tov XaBplav Kal evOds AedvtiCoy 
kat €Baddov. en-ecay b& Kal of éx tev vedy amo- . 

185 BeBynkdtes SmAirat. Kat of pev mpGror, Gre ovdevds 
dOpdou évros, taxd an-Oavov, dv iv Topyeéras te xai of 
Aaxedaysdriot eet 52 otroe execor, érpdmnoay 37 Kat 
of dAdo. Kat dn-€Oavov Alywntéy pev @s TevTiKovTa 
kat éxarov, févor 8 xal vairat Kara-dedpaunkdres ovdx 

190 éAdtrovs diaxoolwy. ex 8é rovrov of wey ‘AOnvaior, 
dstep év elpyvn, émdeov tiv Oddarray: Tots yap Aaxe- 
Saiyuovlots ovK 7OeAOv of vadrar dva-Balvew Tas vais 
xalnep dvayxd(ovtos Tov vavdpxov, émet pucddy ovx 
edidov. 
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The popular Teleutias returns to bis command. His Speech ;— 
‘I have no money for you, but I'll soon get it. 


"Ex 8% rodrov of Aaxedaysdvioe TeAeutlay ad éx-méu- 
Tovow emt TavTas Tas vats vavapyov. as be eldov airov 
Hxovra of vadrat, tmep-noOnoav. 6 8 avrovs cvy-KaAéoas 
etme torade’ °°O, dvdpes otpariGrat, eye xpyjuata pev ovK 
éxwv fkw eay pévror Oeds GOAN Kat tpets cup-mpobv- 
probe, wetpdoouat moplCew Ta emirjndera duly @s nAcioTa. 
ev 8 tore, éy® Stay tudv apy, evyopai te ovdéey Frrov 
(hv tyas 7) xal euavrov, ta 7 emirydera Suas paddov 7 
Cue Exew* eyo 5% vi tovs Geods nal defaiuny dv airs 
PGAAov bvo0 jyépas doiros 7 tyuas play yevéoOar H ye 
pay Ovpa 7 eu dv-ewxto pev djrov Kal mpdcbev els-révat 
tT) Seopevy te nod, av-egeras be cai viv. dore Srav 
tyets tANpN exnte Ta emirndera, Tore Kal eue dWeobe 
apbovedtepoy Siarrépevov’ jy be dparé pe dv-exdpuevov 
cal Wixn Kai OdAm Kal ayputviav, oleae Kal tpeis Tadra 
mavTa Kaptepely. ovdey yap éy® tottwy Kedevo tyas 
motety, va dviadobe, GAN ta éx rovrwv dyaddy tt Aap- 
Bdynre. Kal 7 mods 8€ ToL, épn, ‘@ dvdpes orpariGrar, 
Hy meetépa, t) Soxet evdaiuwr elvat, ev tore bre tayaba 
Kat Ta KaAd éxricaro ov pabupotoa, GAN eBédovea Kal 
moveiy Kat xwwoduvevew, mote Séot. Kat tpets ovv are 
wey kat mpdrepoyv, as eye olda, avdpes ayabot? viv 8é 
metpacbat xpy ere duelvouvs yiyverba, ty’ Hddws pev 
oup-Tovapev, déws SF ovv-evdatpovGuev. tl yap Fdvov 
Zorat } pundéva avOpdsawv Kodaxevew pte “EXAnva pire 
BdpBapov Evexa pucbod, GAN Eavtots ixavovs elvar ra 
émirndeca tropilecOat, xat ratra SOevmep xddAXtoToy; 7 
yap tot éy Todcum ad Trav Trodcuiwy apOovia eb tore 
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drt Gua tpodyy te xat evxrdeay ev racw avOparots 
Tap-€x ETAL.’ 


The bold Project of Teleutias. 


225 ‘O pev tair elmev, of 58 mdvtes dv-eBdnoay tap- 
ayyéhew & te dv dn, ws opav tanpernodvTwy. 6 Se 
TeOupevos eriyyaver’ ele 5é “”Ayere, © dvdpes, Sectv7- 
care peév, Ostep Kal euedAere’ mpo-mapd-cxerbe 3é poe 
‘plas Tyepas otrov. ereita dé jeere ent Tas vads avrixa 

230 pdAa, Onws mAcvowpev evOa Oeds cbr, ev KatpS ad- 
iEduevor. erred) 5¢ FAOov, eu-BiBacdyevos avtovs els 
Tas vas Exes THs vuKTos els Tov Atweva Tov ’APnvalov. 


His Calculations. 


Ovde Adpdvws Eres 5Wdexa Tpiypets Exwv emt wodAAas 

vats KexTnpévovs. évduioe yap tovs 'A@nvaiovs apedets 

235 yeveoOar mept TO ev TH Atpevt vautixoy Topyona an- 

oAwAdros’ el 5@ Kal elev Tpijpers 6puodaa, domadeorepov 

hyjcaro mAcdoa én’ elkoot vats *AOjnvnow ovoas 7 

GAAobe déxa. der yap Gre Ews pev ail vies Ew foav 

ol vatrac EuedAov oxnivijoew Kata vadv, ondre 8 *AOH- 

240 Unow elev éylyvwoxev rt of ev Tpinpapxot otkot Kad-ev- 
dnoorev, of 8% vadra: GdAos SAAN oKyvyjcoter. 


The Enterprise. 


"EmAe: pev 87 radra dia-vonbels’ érerdy 58 an-elye Tévre 

7 && ordéta Tod Aipévos, jovxlay elye cal dv-enavev. as 

82 qucpa tr-epaver, jyeiro’ of 5& éz-nKoAovOovry. ar 
245 OTpoyyvAov ev TAoiov Kata-dvewv ovK ela avTods, el dé 
mov tpinpn Bovey dppovoav, tavrny meipacOa. a&mdovv 
moveiv, dva-Soupéevous 5& Ta HoptyytKa TAOta Kal yéyovra 
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dyew wm. yoav dé rwes ot Kat ex-andjoavres els Td 
Aciypa ovv-apndcavres éumdpous té twas cal vavkd7- 
pous els Tas vats els-yveyxay. 6 wey dH Tabr’ émemoujKe. 250 
tov & ’A@nvalwy of pév alcOdpevor Evdobe eov ew 
oxepdpuevot, tls 4} Kpavy} etn, of 8% ELwOev otxade ent ra 
StAa, of 5é cal els Gotu dyyeAodyres. wavres 8 "AOnvator 
tore €BonOnoay Kal dmAtrat cal tmmets, vopl{ovres Tov 
Tlepasa Eadwxévat. 255 


A bit of Buccaneering. 


‘O 8& ra wey tAoia an-dorervey els Alyvay kal Tov 
Tpinpwy tpels 7} TérTapas ovv-at-ayayeiy éxédevce’ Tais 
8 GAAats wapa-tAdwy apa thy ‘Arrixjy, Gre éx tod 
Auuévos TACwWV, TOAAG Kal GAtevTiKa EAaBe Kal tropOueta 
avOparwv peora kara-TA€ovta and vyowy. emi Se Sovvioy 260 
€é\Oav eraBe Kat GAxddas yeyovoas tas wey Tivas atrov, 
Tas 5¢ kal éuroAjjs. tadra d5¢ womoas an-énAevoer els 
Alywav. kat dmo-dduevos 7a Addupa mpo-edwxe Tots 

, A , \ \ 4 

aTpaTiotats pnvos pucOdv. Kal rd Aowrdy Se Tept-TAEwY 
eAduBavev § ri ebvvaro. xal ratra rowdy mAnpets TE TAS 265 

a Q a , @ eg / 
vads érpede Kat Tovs orpari@tas elxey ndéws Kal Taxéws 
vinpeTrourTas. 


The Scene changes. Antalcidas at the Hellespont. 
His Maneuvres. - 

Mera 8 ratra 6 ’AvraAkiBas AaBov 76 vavtixoy ef 
"ABvdov av-nyero vuxtos, alcOdpevor 8 of *AOnvaior 
“e@dloxoy aitév. 6 3, emet exeivot wap-étAevcay, to- 270 
otpéas els “ABvdov ad-ixeto. Axnxder yap St. mpos- 
mA€otey vies Ties TOV TOAELlwY. emet 52 adTS of oKoTO? 
gonunvav, Sti mpos-mA€otey tpinpers dxTa, eu-BiBdoas 
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tous vatras els dédexa vais Tas dpiora mAEovoas év- 
nopevey ws eduvato ddavéotata. eémet S5& al rpinpes 
map-€mreov, edlwxev? of d& lddvres Epevyov. ai ovy 
dpiora mAgovoat Taxd Kat-eAndecay ras Ppadvrara 
mdcovcas’ trap-ayyelras 8% Tols mpwrd-mAos Tov pe? 
atrod py éu-Badeiv rais tordrats ediwxe Tas mpo-exov- 


‘cas. énet 5 ratras €AaBev, of torepor, lddvres Tovs 


mpo-trovs chav aitav GAiocKopévovs, tn’ dOvulas AAL- 
aKovto Kal mpos Tay Bpadvtépwv' do6 fAwoay Gracat. 


8. THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. 
B.C. 387. 


Arrer the victory of Cnidus, Conon and Pharnabazus had become ab- 
solute masters of the Aegean. The policy of Persia was then to restore 
Athens as a counterpoise to Sparta. Conon, supported alike by the purse 
and the fleet of Pharnabazus, seized the golden opportunity for rebuilding 
the Long Walls of Athens, while the position of the allied force at 
Corinth prevented the passage of the Spartans across the Isthmus. Argos, 
Corinth, and Athens were still closely allied and held their own against 
the common foe in the field. But when Sparta finds she fails in war, 
she turns her hand to diplomacy. The support of Persia had, indeed, 
been the mainstay of the allies; but could not the great King be detached 
from their cause? With this object she sends an envoy to Tiribazus the 
satrap, who readily falls in with her plans. The career of Conon is cut 
short by an arbitrary arrest, and the Persian fleet goes over to the 
Spartans. Finally, Antalcidas, the Spartan envoy, succeeded in concerting a 
peace with Tiribazus which would admirably serve the purposes of both ; 
by it Persia was to regain her sway over the Asiatic Greeks, while Sparta, 
whose motto was ‘ Divide et impera,’ would secure the dissolution of the 
other confederacies in Greece,—a policy of the basest selfishness, which 
she speciously veiled under the high-sounding name of securing ‘ the inde- 
pendence of the several Greek states, both small and great.’ 
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Antalcidas the Spartan intrigues with Persia. 


‘O 8 *Avradkiéas vatapxos éf-eréupOn tad Trav 
Aaxedaipovlwy, Ste évdpiCov otrw pddtor dv xaplCecbar 
TiptBdlm tO Baciddws otparny>. 6 yap ‘Avradkias 
kal mdAat AdOpa emparre mpos tov TipiBdcov. énel de 
JABov aito vies and te tod TrptBdcov kal ’ApioBap- 
{dvous, (kal yap jv €dvos ex marawod te *Apio- 
Bap{dvet), 6 *Avradkas tats mdoats vavot yevouévats 
trelogw 7 dySojKovra expdrer THs Oaddrrns’ dote éxd- 
Ave tas éx rod [Idvrov vats xara-mAciv’ Adjvate, xat-iye 
8’ atras els rovs éavrod cuppdxous. 


Athens, Sparta, and Argos all-wish for Peace. 


Of pev ody ’AOnvaiot, épGvres ToAAaS Tas ToAEplas 
vais, poBovpevor St pr) Os mpdrepov Kata-To\EunOelnoar, 
Bacrdws yeyernpevov cuppdxou Aaxedatpovlois, loxupds 
éx-cOiuouv tis elpjvns. of 8 ad Aaxedaudriot, dv- 
Adrrovres Tas méAEts, at wey moTal Joa, wy dm-dAOWTO, 
at 3& dmorot, ph dmo-cralev, xadenGs Edepoy rov 
méAegnov. of ye phy ’Apyeiot, elddres dpovpay meda- 
opéyny ed: éavrovs, cal pddra els thy elpjynv mpdbvpor 
Hoay. . 

Persia dictates Peace to Greece. 


“Qot’, éwet 6 TipiBafos map-nyyetre rovs Bovdopé- 
vous tm-axodcat 77 elpnun, jv Bacireds Kara-réumo1, Tpds 
éavroy ovy-edOeiv, Taxéws Tavtes Tap-eyévovro. énel dé 
ovv-7AOov, ém-delfas 6 TiplBados ra Bactréws onpeia 
dv-eylyvwoke Ta yeypappéeva, elye Sede. "Aprafépéns 
Bactreds vowifer dlkacov ras péev ey rH ’Aclg 
modets éavtod etvat, Tas 5& &AAas ‘EAAnvidas 


290 


300 


395 
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moédets Kat pexpads Kal peyddas avrovdpovs 
310 dd-etvar. sadtepor 8& travrnv tHv elpyynv py 
d€xovrat, rovTots éyW TorAELHow weTa TOY TadTa 
Bovdopévwy cat we(n cat cata OddAatrayv xa 

— pavol cal xphpaccy. 


Thebes tries to assert her Presidency over Boeotia. 


’*Axovovtes ody Taira of amd Tov TéAEwv TpécBets, 
315 am-nyyeAAov emt ras éavtav Exacrot méAes. Kal of pev 
GAAoe wdvres Guvucay eprredécev tadra, of 8 OnBaitor 
nelovy tntp mdvrov Bowrtév duviva. 6 8 Aynoldaos 
ovK Edn déFerGar Tovs Spxovs, éay pH suviwow, Somep 
q U4 4 > , N 
Ta Bacthéws ypdppara édeyev, adtovduovs elvat Kat 
320 puikpay Kal peyaAny wdédtv. ot 5¢ Tay OnBaiwy mpéo Bers 
Zveyov drt ovx en-eotaApéeva odiot taira etn. "Ire 
vuv,’ édn 6 ’Aynoidaos, ‘nat eépwrare dm-ayyéAAere 
8 avrois xa tradra, ore ef ph ratra womoovow, éx- 
’ \ 
omrovdot €covtat.” of pev 37) @xovTo. 


Thebes is forced to yield on account of the threatening attitude 
of Agesilaus. 

325 ‘O d8& Aynotracs ba Thy mpds OnBalovs éxOpav odx 
ZuedAev, GAAA treloas Tods edpovs evOds emopevero els 
Thy Teyéav. aptly 88 atrov dpynOjvat éx Teyéas, tap-joay 
of ©nBaior A€yovtes St. adp-tace Tas mdAEts adTovdpous. 
cat odtrw Aaxedaydvio. pev olxade an-7A\Oov, OnBator 8 

330 els tas .omovdas els-eAOety jvayxdcOnoay, aitovdyuous 
acb-évres tas Bowwrlas modes. 


Argos is forced to relinquish her bold on Corinth. 
Of 8 ad KoplvOto. odk e€-érepmov thy trav 'Apyelwy 
qpoupdv. GAN’ 6 *Aynoidaos kal rovrows mpo-cize, rots 
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per, el ph exendurvorey rods ’Apyelous, rois 82, ef pi? 
Gm-lovey ex rhs KoplvOov, Sr. mddveuov ef-olcer én’ 335 
avrovs. Kat poBnddvray dugordpwy 2&-frAOoy ol ’Apyetos 
cal abr) ed’ dauriis 4 rév KopwOlwy mdérus eydvero. 


4 general Disarmament. Sparta enforces the Peace. 


"Emel 8% raft’ énpdyn Kal opumpderay al addres 
du-pevely rH elpijun fy Kar-émemwe Bacireds, éx rovrov 
Bi-eAVOn prey Td TeCixa, Bt-eAVOn Be Kal ra vavriKd 340 
orparevuara. Aaxedaimovlors uev 32) Kat ’AOnvatots xal 
Tots ovppdxots obrw elpivn éydvero. of 8¢ Aaxedaiudyros 
NOAY emixvddorepos eyevovro ex Tavrns Tis elpyyns. po- 
ordras yap yevdnevor ths tnd Bacwrdws xara-TeudOelons 
elpijvns thy avrovoulay rats nédeot Exparrov. ai otrw 348 
mpos-ddaBov piv ovppaxov Kdpw0ov, avrovdpovs 8 did 
tay OnBalwy ras Bowrldas mdédrets enolncav, ovmep 
mara. én-eOvpour, Exavoay 8& Kat ’Apyelovs KdpwAov 
operept(opevous. 


4. THE DESTRUCTION OF MANTINEA. 
B.C. 385. 


Jealousy of Sparta against Mantinea. 


Tovroy 88 mpo-Kexwpnkdrwy ds éBovrovro, tdo€e rots 380 
Aaxedatpovlots KoAdoat rods cuupdxous, ot év rh ToAduy 
rots modeulots edpevdorepor foay rH Aaxeduiuon. 
apGtov pev ovv tous Mavrivdas éxdAevoay rd reixos 
mept-atpeiv, Adyovres, Sre od dy morevoeay dAdws 
avrots. aloOdvecOar yap Epacay Kai as otrov éf-dnau= 358 
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mov tois "Apyelots op@y avtots moAepovvTwY Kal ws 
évlore ode ov-orpatevouev, SmdTe 5€ Kal axodovOoier, 
@$ Kax@s ov-otparevorey. Ere 5€ ytyvdoxe eépacay 
POovoivras pev adtovs, ef te odlow dyabdy ylyvoiro, 

360 €p-ndopuevovs 8, et Tus cuudopa mpos-nlintor.. éA€yovro 
d€ xal ai onovdal éf-eAnAvOevar tots Mavrweior rovTe 
To re. al pera thy év Mavrivela paxny tpraxovraereis 
yevopevat. 


As the Mantineans refuse to demolish their own Walls, Sparta 
determines to do it for them. 


"Eel 5¢ ovx 70eAov xad-aipety Ta Telyn ppovpay dal- 

365 vovow ém attovs. *Aynalmodis St é&-nyaye Ty ppovpdv. 

js 88 év-éBare, mpOrov pev thy yhv edjov' emet de of 

Mavrweis ov3 oftw xad-npovy ta teixn, tTappov Sputre 

KUKA@ tept THY TOALY, Tois pev Nuloeot TOY OTpATWWTa@Y 

év trois SmAots mpo-KaOnpevors TOY TappevdvTwy, Tots 3 

37° nulceow epyacopevats. ered 5& e&-elpyacro 7 tddpos, 
dopards 75n oxoddpyce tetxos KUKA@ Tept Ty WALD. 


The Spartans force Mantinea to surrender by Flooding it. 


AlaOdpuevos dé, drt 6 ciros év TH mdAEL TOAVS év-ein, 
dn-€xwce Toy da Tis méAews péovta Totapoy pad’ dvra 
evpeyeOn.  eu-ppaxBeions 5 rhs adroppolas 1d Bdwp 

375 NpeTO UNEP TE TOY UT Tais olkiats Kal daep TOY tnd TS 
reixet Oepedioy. Bpexouevwy 5@ tOv xdto TAWOev cal 
apo-didovoGy Tas avw, TO pév TpGroy eppryvuto 76 TeixXos, 
émeta dé nal éxAlvero. of dé xpdvov peév Twa avt-npedov 
Edda xal éunyavavto, ws ph alto. 6 nipyos’ ézed 88 

380 TTGvTo tov dédatos, deioavres, py TEsdvTos my Tot 
telxous dopt-dAwrot yeévowTo, @poAdyouy TeEpt-atpycecy. 
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The Terms of the Capitulation. The Mantineans are reduced to 
the condition of Villagers. 


Of 82 Aaxedaidvio. obk epacay oreloerOa, el pn of 
Mavruvets cat dt-orxcoivro Kara kopas. of 8 ad vouloavres 
dvaykny elvat ovy-épacay kal radra moijcev. crrovddav 8e 
én) rovro.s yevouevwvol rot dyuov mpoordratan=-nAAaTTovTo 385 
éx ths méAews. Kal of Aaxedaundrior Ecracay dudorépw- 
bev rijs 6800 exovres ra ddpara, Oedpevor rors éf-.dyras. 
kal pucodvres aitots Suws am-elxovro aitay pgov 7 of 
BéAriorot rév Mavrivéwy. Kat rodro pev elpjodw péya 
Texunptov meBapxlas. éx 8& rovrov Kad-npéOn pev rd 39° 
teixos, dt-pxloOn 8 % Mavrivera rerpayf, xabdmtep rd 
apxaioy gxovy. Kal rd pev mpGrov 7xOovro, Sri ras pev 
Ut-apxovaas olklas de. xal-aipety, GAAas 82 olxodopety’ 
émet 8¢ dpioroxparlg éxpavto, at-nAaypévot 8 Foay tov 
Bapéwy SnpaywyGv, Adovro rots metpaypevors. cuve 395 
eotparevovro 8 éx T&v KwuGv ToAY mpoOvpdrepoy 7) Ore 
e3npoxpatovyro. Kal rd pev 82 wept Mavrwelas ofrw 
du-erémpaxto, copwrépwy yevouévwy tatty ye Tov dvOpd- 
Twp TO ph 8d Terx@v Trorapdy ‘TovetoOat. 
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SECTION V. 


THE TRANSITION FROM SPARTAN GLORY 
TO SPARTAN DISGRACE, 


B.C. 382—375. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


We have seen how soon the rule of the Spartans became unpopular 
in Greece; how, after dethroning Athens from her supremacy because 
as they said she made herself ‘a despot city,’ these liberators established 
throughout Greece Spartan governors and oligarchical councils, which 
formed, in fact, a separate despotism in every city. We saw in the 
second Section how the Athenians threw off this intolerable tyranny. 
In the fourth we saw how the other cities tried to do the same, and 
how Thebes came forward as the head of a coalition of malcontents 
and made a gallant stand at Coronea, and how, though Agesilaus had 
the best of it in the battle, he yet failed to crush the coalition. 

In the same Section we saw how Sparta tried a subtler policy, 
and how, by abandoning the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, she persuaded 
Artaxerxes to dictate a peace to Greece, which, while in terms it only 
required that every town should be independent, and so sounded fair 
enough, was really a blow at the reviving empire of Athens, and at 
the supremacy of Thebes over the cities of Boeotia. By taking upon 
herself the office of carrying out the peace, she managed that every city 
should be isolated from its natural allies, and thus become an easy prey 
to her designs for self-aggrandisement. 

But, even after this, Sparta found that the spirit of Thebes was 
only bowed, and not broken, and Agesilaus, who hated the wery 
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name of Thebes, was always on the watch for an opportunity to 
crush her. Every Spartan general might know that no other service 
would be so acceptable to the ruling party at home as an advantage 
gained over their arch-enemy, Thebes. He might know too that he 
need not be scrupulous about means, as Jong as he attained this end. 
The use which Phoebidas made of this knowledge is told in the 
account of the Seizure! of Thebes, B.C. 382. Three hundred 
of the citizens, including Pelopidas and Melon, fled to Athens. The 
remainder were overawed by the occupation of their citadel, and 
were probably glad to pay any price to insure the safety of their wives 
and daughters, who in the midst of their festival gathering had become 
hostages in the hands of their foe. The sequel was just what might 
have been anticipated; the Theban-hating king shielded his subordinate, 
and Sparta retained the Cadmeia. The patriotic Theban, Ismenias, on 
the other hand, was put on his trial before three Spartan commissioners, 
and was condemned; nominally, for having intrigued with the Persian 
king, and for having been the prime mover of the wars which had lately 
disturbed the peace of Greece; really, for having been a patriotic sup- 
porter of the independence of Thebes. 

When the head of the Boeotian league was crushed, the Spartans went 
briskly to work with the expedition against the one confederacy which 
was not yet-dismembered. The ambition of Sparta was not to make 
Greece united and strong against foreign aggression, but to stand out her- 
self as the only figure among ciphers. Her policy was selfish to the core. 
Greece was to her just a bundle of sticks; she knew that she must 
take them singly before she could break them. Hence she looked 
with jealousy even on the attempt of Olynthus to form a Greek 
confederacy in the remote promontories of Chalcidice. Such a con- 
federacy would have formed an efficient barrier against the aggressions 
of Macedon, and by checking the rise of Philip might have saved 
the independence of Greece from the fate it was destined to meet 
on the field of Chaeronea*. To prevent the Greek cities from clubbing 
together, Sparta allied herself with the natural foes of Greece. She 


: Pp. 91-94. 

2 B.C. 338, when the united forces of Athens and Thebes were 
crushed by Philip and his son Alexander : after this the Boeotian league 
was again dissolved, and a foreign garrison again installed in the 
Cadmeia. 
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supported Persia against the Asiatic Greeks, and Macedon against the 
Olynthian confederacy. In less than four years Olynthus surrendered, 
and there was no city remaining in Greece that was not dependent upon 
Sparta. The glory of Sparta was at its height, but her greatness 
was undermined by a fundamental lack of principle, and we may even 
then mark the steps of the transition to her decline. Then it was 
that The Retribution® came, and came from the victim who had 
been most deeply injured. 

‘The government of Thebes was administered by a small faction consisting 
only of the two Polemarchs with Leontiades the ex-Polemarch and another, 
but it was backed by a garrison of 1500 Lacedaemonians in the Cadmeia, 
and by other garrisons in Thespiae and the other Boeotian cities round. 
Pelopidas was the most daring of the Theban exiles in Athens, and his 
self-devotion soon communicated itself to a handful of comrades, They 
- felt assured of the sympathy of the citizens generally if they could once 
strike a blow. Yet nothing less would suffice than the destruction of 
the four rulers, nor would any one within the city devote himself to 
so hopeless an attempt. The plan appeared desperate to many who 
wished for its success. Epaminondas, the bosom friend of Pelopidas, 
refused to become an accomplice in a plot which he thought would 
only lead to terrible civil bloodshed. But when once the conspirators 
had volunteered, others were ready to risk their lives to aid them. The 
day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas, the secretary, who 
had prepared an evening banquet for the Polemarchs, in celebration of 
the period when they were going out of office. In concert with the 
general body of Theban exiles at Athens, who held themselves ready 
on the borders of Attica, Pelopidas and Melon and their five companions, 
crossed Cithaeron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet weather, about 
December, in the year 379; they were disguised as rustics or hunters, 
with no other arms than a concealed dagger; and they got within the 
gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just when the latest farming- 
men were coming home from their fields. All of them arrived safe at 
the house of Charon, the appointed rendezvous. 

‘It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been turned 
back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a Theban named Hippo- 
sthenidas, friendly to the conspiracy but faint-hearted, who had been 


> pp. 95-97. 
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Jet into the secret against the will of Phyllidas, became so frightened 
as the moment of execution approached, that he took upon himself, 
without the know'edge of the rest, to despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave 
of Melon, ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to meet 
his master on the road, and to desire that he and his comrades would go 
back to Attica, since circumstances had happened to render the project 
for the moment impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his bridle, 
but not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where it was. The 
woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last confessed that she had 
lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon became so irritated with this delay that 
he got into loud altercation with his wife, who on her part wished him 
ill luck with his journey. He at last beat her, until neighbours ran in to 
interfere. His departure was thus accidentally frustrated, so that the 
intended message of countermand never reached the conspirators on 
their way. 

‘In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the ensuing day, 
on the evening of which the banquet was to take place. Phyllidas had 
laid his plan for introducing them at the banquet when -the two Pole- 
marchs had become full of wine. The hour had nearly arrived, they 
were preparing to play their parts, when an unexpected messenger 
knocked at the door, summoning Charon instantly into the presence of 
the Polemarchs. All within were thunderstruck with the summons, 
which seemed to imply that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the 
timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among them that Charon must 
obey at once. Nevertheless he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive lest the friends whom he 
had sheltered should suspect him of treachery towards themselves and 
their cause. Before departing therefore, he sent for his only son,a youth 
of fifteen, and of conspicuous promise in every way. ‘This youth he 
placed in the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. But 
Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, entreated 
Charon to put his son away, out of the reach of that danger in which all 
were now involved. Charon, however, could not be prevailed on to 
comply, and left his son among them to share the fate of the rest. He 
went into the presence of the Polemarchs, whom he found already half- 
intoxicated, but informed by intelligence from Athens that some plot, 
they knew not by whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question 
him, as a known friend of the exiles; but he had little difficulty, aided 
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by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague suspicions of drunken 
men, anxious only to resume their conviviality. Nevertheless, soon after 
his departure—so many were the favourable chances which befel these 
improvident men—a fresh message was delivered to Archias the Pole- 
march, from his namesake Archias, the Athenian Hierophant, giving an 
exact account of the names and scheme of the conspirators, which had 
become known to the Philo-Laconian party at Athens. The messenger 
who bore this despatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation that it 
related to very serious matters. ‘Serious matters for to-morrow’ said 
the Polemarch, as he put the despatch, unopened and unread, under the 
pillow of the couch on which he was reclining. The text tells us how 
admirably the conspiracy succeeded. 

‘After the deed was duue, Epaminondas was the first who appeared 
in arms to sustain the cause, while proclamation was everywhere made 
aloud, through heralds, that the despots were slain—that Thebes was 
free—and that all Thebans who valued freedom should muster in arms 
in the marketplace. There were at that moment in Thebes many 
trumpeters who had come to contend for the prize at an. approaching 
festival. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow their trumpets in 
different parts of the city, and thus everywhere to excite the citizens to 
arms 5,’ 

Next follows the Attempt of Sphodrias®, which is the sequel to the 
Retribution at Thebes. Sphodrias is represented in the text as having 
been bribed by Thebes to make the attempt on Piraeus, but it is much 
more likely that he was emulating the conduct of Phoebidas and trying 
to render an impromptu service to Sparta, at a time when Sparta was 
burning with indignation against Athens for having not only harboured 
the Theban exiles, but even aided and abetted them in their attempt. 
He had been left in command of a considerable force; he was aware 
that the Piraeus, the great harbour of Athens, was without gates or 
nightwatch on the land side; it seemed that a brilliant opportunity was 
open to him, and that by a night march he might master at one stroke 
the whole naval and commercial marine of Athens. He miscalculated 
the time it would take to march from Thespiae to Piraeus, so that when 
the morning broke he was still more than an hour’s march from Athens, 


# els atpioy rd owovdaia. 
5 Abridged from Grote, x. cap. 67, pp. 110-120. 
6 

p. 98. 
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and all hopes of a surprise were over. That hour saved the Piraeus; for 
though Sparta disavowed his expedition when it had failed, there is no 
reason to doubt that she would have dealt with Athens as she had dealt 
with Thebes, and have accepted his acquisitions if he had succeeded. 
The result of failure was so disastrous to Sparta and so acceptable to 
Thebes, that those who wrote after the event might be excused for 
thinking that Sphodrias must have been bribed by the enemies of 
Sparta. 

The story of the acquittal of Sphodrias gives a picture of the admini- 
stration of justice at Sparta. We see how the citizens were divided into 
two factions, and how both factions were influenced more by considera- 
tions of party feeling than by any care for equity. The adherents of 
King Cleombrotus, of whom Sphodrias was one, dreaded not the moral 
indignation of Sparta at the treachery of Sphodrias, but the antipathy of 
the rival party of Agesilaus. 
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1 THE SEIZURE OF THEBES. 
B.C. 382. 


The Spartans send off a Force against Olynthus. 


IIpéoBews ef *AxdvOov xat "AmtoAA@vias, aimep péeytotat 
Tov tept “OdvvOov mddAewv eloiv, ad-ixduevor els Aaxedal- 
pova xat-nydpovy tov ‘OdvvOlwv. of 8 “Eqopot axov- 
caves, GY Evexa HKOV, TpOsS-7Tyayov avrovs mpds TE THY 
éxxAnolay xal tovs ovppdxovs. Kat of moAAol ovv-nyd- 5 
pevoy otpariay moveity, kal edofev aOpollew peyddnv 
dvvapiv. ev @ Se adtn 7 wapackevy HOpoicero, of Aaxe- 
Saidvioe éx-neprovow Evdapiday as raxiota, cai ody 
ait tocaurny dvvaptv, don &€-€dXOot Gv aitixa. 6 pevrot 
Evdapidas éf-cav edenOn tov "Eddpwov éx-téprew Pot- 10 
Bidav rov adeAdov ody Tots bro-Actzopevots TGV EaUTO 
mpos-retaypevev. ards d& wxeto eis Ta eat Opdans 
xwpla. 
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Phoebidas follows with Reinforcements: he stops at Thebes and 
intrigues with Leontiades. 
‘O 8& DorBidas, eet of tro-AePOevres 7OpolcOncav 
15 ait@, AaBav adrods étopevero. ws 3 eyévovto év O7nBats, 
eorparomedevcavto éfw Tis méAews Tept Td yuuvdoton. 
tore 5& of OnBaior eordorafov, kal “Iounvias te xat 
Acovriddns, Siadopoe dvres GAAnAOLs, eréyxavov ToAe- 
papxodvres, Exdrepos Ov apynyds TOv éraipeadv. 6 pev 
20 ov "Iopnvias ba TO picos trav Aaxedamovlwy ovdé 
étAnaiace tS DorBida 6 pévros Acovriddns dAAws Te 
eOepamevey avrov, xat émet els-wxerdOn, Edeye Tdde" 
‘é€-eotl cot, ® PoiBlda, rHde TH Huepa trovpynoa 
peytata ayaba. tH ceavTot marpidu. éav yap dxodovOjons 
25 uot ovy Tois OmAlrats, éyw els-d£w oe eis THY axpdTmoALw. 
rovrou 5& yevouevov, ai O7nBar Ecovrat navranacw snd 
trois Aaxedauoviois Kat ‘piv tots tperépots didots. 
kairo. viv pev, @s 6pas, amro-Kexnpuxtat, pndéva OnBalov 
orparevew peta aod én’ OdvvOlovs" av d€ ye ob mpdéns 
30 Tadra ped’ Huav, evOds Hues cup-méuouev aor TOAAOUS 
pev dadlras moddots 8¢ innéass Gore BonOjoas TO 
adeAGG TOAAR Suvdpe, kal ev @ exeivos méAdEL KaTa- 
otpépecdar “Odvvbov, ob xat-eotpappévos gore. Or Bas, 
moAw TOAY pello OAvVvOov. axovoas S¢ Tadta fobn 6 
35 PoiBidas. Kat yap tv épactis tov Aaprpdv te Tothoat 
MOA padAov 7 Tov CHv, ov pevror eddxet Elvat AoytoTiKds 
ye ovde ndvy dpdvysos. enet 5¢ 6 PorBas ayodrdynce 
Tatra, 6 Acovriddns éxéAevoev aitov mpo-opyycat, womep 
ovv-erxevacpevos jv. els 7O Gn-tévarr 6 vixa 8 ay 7 
40 Kaipos, éy® tw mpos o%,’ pn 6 Acovriddys, ‘kad adros 
nynoopal cou.’ 
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Success of the Plot. 


Kat od moAA@ torepov ampos-eAdoas ed’ Ummov 6 
Acovtiddns dmo-orpéper tov PorBidav Kal nyetrat eddds 
eis thy dxpdémoAwv. Kal yap peonuBpia nv Kar Oépous 
Gvtos ai ddot mdvu Epnuat joav? 7 8& BovdAn éxdOnro év 4s 
7 év dyopG arog, Sre al yuvaixes eOecpogopiagfoy év rij 
Kadpelg. xara-orjoas 8 éxet rov PorBlday Kai rods per’ 
airod, kal mapa-dovs aire thy Badavdypav Tov TvASr, 
cal elnwy, tap-tévar pndéva els thy axpdmoduy, Svriva py 
avtos KeAevot, evOUs emopevero mpds THY BovAnv. eAD@Y 50 
52 ele rade’ ‘pndev GOvucire, ® Avdpes, Gre Aaxedar- 
poviot Kat-éxovet THY axpdmoALy avrot ydp daocww Tew 
ToAguoe ovdert, Sstis uy €pG ToAduov® ey Se, rot vduov 
xeAevovtTos é&-eivat ToAEudpx@ AaPeltv, ef Tis doKet woLety 
afta Oavdrov, AapBdrvw tovrovi "Iopnviav, ws ToAEuo- 55 
mototvTa. Kal tyels dé, of Aoxayot Te cal of pera TovTov 
reraypévot, av-lacracbe, xa’ AaBdvres da-dyere Todroy, 
évOa elpnra.” of pev di elddres TO Mpayya, Tap-jody Te 
kat éneiMovro cat ovv-edduBavov' trav be pi elddrov 
évavriwy 5¢ dvrwy rots wept Acovriddny, of pev Epvyov 60 
evdds Ew tis méAews, Seioavres jut) at0-Oavorev, of 52 
an-exwpnoav olxade mpGrov, émet 5& Hobovto tov “Iopun- 
viav eipypévoy év ri Kadyeiq, tore 37 of tatra ytyvs- 
oxovtes “Iopnvig, pddocra tptaxdotot, an-exépnoay els 
’AOyvas. 65 

The Tempter at Sparta. 


‘Qs 88 radr’ énémpaxro, efAovro GAAQv ToAduapxov 
dvri “Iopnviov, 6 5& Aeovriddns dds els Aaxedaipova 
Cmopevero. dpe 8 exet tovs pev "Eqdpous yadenas 
éxovras to PoiBidqg, Gre ewempaxes taira od mpos- 
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7o taxOevta tnd ths médews’ 6 pevroe Aynolaaos Edeyev, 
Ort, ef pev TeTpaxas ein BAaBEpa TH Aaxedalyovt, Slxatos 
eln Cyprotcba ef 8& ayaa, dpyainy elvar vdpmov, éf- 
elvat atrocxedid{ery Ta Towaira. ‘mpos-jKer ody,’ épn, 
‘oxoTely auto TobTo, méTEpov Ta TEenpaypeva éoTly ayaa 7 

75 kaka. émetra pevrot 6 Acovriddns, €AOwv els rods éxkA1- 
tous, édeye Todde, ‘dvdpes Aaxedadrot, cat tyets avror 
eA€yere ws TokEuixGs tyiv elyov of OnBaio, amply ra 
vov mempaypeva yeveoOar éopare yap Gael TovTOvs Tots 
pey tperepors Suspevdor pirukGs €xovras, tots 8 tperépors 

80 didous €xOpovs Gvras. Kal yap ovK HO€Anoav ov-ocTparevery 
emt tov év Tletpacet Squov, moAeutdtaroy dvra tyir, 
Doxedor 38 éx-eotparevor, Sri Espwv tas Gvras ebpeveis 
avtois’ GAAG pay cal ovppaxlay érotodyto mpos ’Oduv- 
Olovs, elddres tyas éx-pépovras médreyov' kal tyels ye 

85 rore pev del mpos-elyere Tov voty adrois, PoBovpevor 4} 
Biddowro tHv Bowwtlay id’ adrots elvar viv 8, éret 
Tade mémpaxtat, ovdey Set tuas oBetcbar OnBalovs’ 
GANG pixpa oxuTdAn apkéce: tyiv, Oste mdvta, Sowy dv 
dénade, éxetbev vanpereiocbat, édav, Oorep Hels et-pEAov- 

go HEOa UuUGy, otrw Kal tyets emt-pedToOe Huav.’ 


Might versus Right. 


"Edofev ody rots Aaxedatpoviows axovovet radra puAdrrew 
Te THY akpomoAw womep xat-elAntTO, kal Toijoa Kplow 
"Topnula. xat éxeivos pev xat-eyndloOn cat dno-9vicKet 
of Se wept Acovriddny eiydy re Thy méALwW, cal danpérovy 
95 rt mAclw trois Aaxedatpovlors, i} Tpos-erdrrero avroits. 
rovTwy d& mempaypéevor, of Aaxedaudrviot cvv-an-éoTeA- 
Aov thy els tiv “Odvybov orpariay moAd 84 Tpobv- 
POTEpov. 
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2. THE RETRIBUTION. 
B.C. 379. 


Poetical Justice. 

Otrw pev 5% OnBaior cat of 4AdrAot Bowrot Foav 
mavtadmas tnd tots Aaxedawovlois’ Ta 5¢ AAG mpdy- 
pata ofrw mpo-exexwpynxer avrois dste KoplyOror pev 
miororaro, éyeyeynvro, ’Apyeio. 8% éreramelvevro, ’AOn- 
vaio. 88 npjuwvtro dlrdwv’ tév 8 ad ouppdxer, ot dv- 
aopevas elxov avtois, of re GAAot Kal of PArdotol, Kexo- 
Aacpévar oav. -xal 52) xal wayvrdracw ijdn KadGs xal 
dopadGs 4 adpxi eddxer adrois Kat-eoxevdoOar, dAda 
Oeot ovre tv doeBovvTwy ovTE TV dvdcia ToLovVTwWY 
duedotor Aaxedayudrior yap, of dudcavres avrovdpous 
édoew tas méAELs, AxpdToAW Kata-cydrTes THY év OnBats 
€xoAdoOnoay ta aitGy rdv ddunOévtwr, mpdrepoy avd’ tp 
évds tv méTOTE AVOPSTWY KpaTnOévTEs’ Kal yap EnTa 
pévoy tdv guydytTwy Tpxeoay Kata-hioa thy dpyny 
TovTwy tév TodTav, ot els-yayoy els Thy dxpdmoAww 
avrovs kat éBovdnOnoay thy mdédwv dovrevey Aaxedat- 
povlois ste adrol rupavveiv. as 88 Todr’ eyévero, 
bi-nyjoopat. 


The Counterplot. Pbhyllidas and Melon elude the warders and get 
safely into Thebes. 

@vAABas tis, ds eypappdreve tots toAeudpxots Kat 
radAa tanperixe (ws eddxer) dpiora, ad-ixero "AOjvate 
xara mpafly twa. Médwp d€ ris trav AOjvace mepevydrwy 
OnBalov rovrp Kat mpdcbev yvdpyos dv ovy-ylyverat, 
Kat d1a-7vOdpevos pey Thy Trav ToAEpapyovyTwv Tupavylda, 
yvovs 3& abrdév pucodvra 7a olkot ert pGAAoy adrov, mora 
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dods kal AaBeov ovv-éOero ws Sef Exacta ylyvecOar. ex 
5 rovrov 6 MéAwv, mpos-AaBav && rods émitndecordrovs 

125 Tay gevydvrwy fupidia Exovtas Kai GAAo SrdAop ovder, 
€pxerat mp@trov pev els THY xopav vuxtds éera 8e, 
npepevdoavtes ey Tin Tome epyuw, Tpds Tas TAGS FAOor, 
ws 8) an-idvres e& aypod, Avixa of amd Tov Epyeov 
éyairaro. an-yecay. érel 8 els-nAOov eis Thy méALy, 

230 dt-evuxrépevoay pev exelyny thy vixta napa Xdpewvi ti, 
Kat THY én-vodcay 8’ nudpay di-nuepevorar. 


The Fatal Carousal. The Veiled Ladies. 


‘O pev otv DvAdidas ta TE GAAa én-eueAdciro Tos 
ToAepapxots, Kat 87) Kal yuvaixas mada tr-ioyvovpevos 
dfew avrois ras ceuvotatas Kal KadAlotas TGy ev OnBats, 

135 Tor égn Gfew. of 5%, Foay yap Tovodrot, pddra Hows 
mpos-ed€xovTo. énet de edeimynody TE Kal cvp-Tpobvpor-~ 
pévov exelvov raxd euedicOnoar, cat evOds exeXevov dyew 
Tas yuvaixas, é€-ehOav yaye Tovs wept MéAwva, orelAas 
tpeis ey ws deomolvas, rods & GAdous ws Oeparralvas. 

140 Kaxelvous pep els-nyayen els Td Tamteiov TOY ToAeudpy wy, 
avros 8 els-eAOav elev Ott ai yuvatxes ob gacw els- 
eAGeiy dv, ef tis tOv Staxdvwv Evdov Evotto. evOev ot 
pey taxv éxéAevov mdvras éf-réva, 6 d¢ PvdAABas Sods 
otvoy éf-érepuev adrovs els évds tGv diaxdvov. ex be 

145 TOUTOU eis-yyaye Tas yuvaixas 57, Kal éxdOe map’ 
éxdor@’ qv yap ovvOnya, énel xad-Kowro, nalew evbds 
dva-kadvapevous. of yey 57 otrws an-eOavov. 


The Archtraitor killed by Treachery. 


AaBov 88 6 PvAAlbas tpeis Trav audit Medwva éno- 
pevero ent tiv tod Acovtiddov oiklav’ xdpas 8% rh 
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Ovpayv eimev Sti mapa tr&év woreudpxov an-ayyetval tt 
Botdotro, 6 de érdyyxave wey Kara-xeievos ert pera 
deimvov, kal 7 yun eprovpyotoa map-exdOnro’ morov be 
etvat voul{wv tov PvddAldav éxéArcvoev eis-t€vat. of 8’, eet 
els-7ABov, Tov pev dro-Kteivavres, THY BF yuvaixa moBn- 
oavres KaT-eolwmyoav. e&-wWytes 5¢ elxov thy Odpav 
KexdcioOar el d¢ AnjWowro av-ewyperny, HmelAnoay ato- 
xrevat &ravtas tovs év TH olkig. 
e 


The Tables are turned. 


CEmel 82 radr’ éréxpaxro, 6 PvAAlSas AaBav Bo Trav 
dvipGy 7AGe mpos Td dSecpwrypioy Kal ceive TO elpypo- 
pvract Sri dvipa dyot mapa woAeudpyev dv elpfas déor. 
@s 8% dp-dwfe, rodroy péev edObs an-éxrevav, Tots de 
Seopmras €Avoay. Kal TovTovs péy taxd OmAwway Kad- 
eddvtes Ta x THs oToas Srda, kal ayaydvtes avrods 
émt Td "Apdetov éxéAevov OécOar Ta StAa. ex Se TovTov 
evOds exnputrov mdvtas OnBalovs, imméas re xat éaAlras, 
Bondety as tay tupdvyvwv teOvedtov. as 5¢ of & rH 
axpotoAet éyvwcay GdLyot dvres, Edpwv TE THY TpOOuLiay 
tT@v mpos-idvray amavtwy Kal yKovcay Ta Knpvypara 
peydda ytyvopeva tots mpdtos dva-Baow, é« TovTwy 
poBnbévres ecimov Gre an-loy adv, el ddotevy dodd- 
Aevay odio. peta tov StAwY adn-wicor. of 8 
dopevol te E0cay & irovy, Kat omeoapevot Kal Spxovs 
dudcapres ent rovrois éf-émeutov. Scovs pévro én 
éyvacay éxOpovs dvtas ‘ovd-hapBdvovres  e€-cdvras 
an-e€xtewav, Kal tovs taidas tév dno-Gavdyrwv, daots 
qoav, AaBdvres an-Eodatar. 


H 
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38. THE ATTEMPT ON THE PIRAEUS. 
B.C. 378. 


The treacherous Attempt of Sphodrias.to surprise the Piraeus. 


Oi 3% OnBaior PoBovpevor, ef pndéves SAdot } adroit 
TOAEUHTOLEY trois Aaxedatpzovlots, rordvde evploxovot pn- 
xavnpa. melOovor tov év tals Oeomais dppoornvy So- 

180 dplay, xpyyata Sdvres (as tm-wmrevero), eéu-Badreiy els 
thy “Arrunv, tv’ éx-moAcunoete tovs *"AOnvalous mpéos 
rovs Aaxedaipovlovs. Kdxeivos TevOouevos avrois, mpos- 
moinoduevos Kata-AjnwWeoGat Tov Tlecpaca, Ste 54 drdAwrTos 
nV, Hyev ex tév Oeomeav tors orparidras mpwl dSeenrvy- 

185 Cavtas, Pdoxwv mpd Huepas KatT-avioew thy dddv eis 
tov [letpara. nucépa 8 &pOn ém-yevoudrn aire, kar 
ovdey evredbey Enolnoev Bote Aabetv, GAA’, ewel am-erpd- 
mero, Booxnpara di-jptace Kal olkias éndpOnoe. tev 

' 8@ év-Tuxdvtwy tives THs vuKtos ghevyovres els TO Gory 

190 am-17yyeAAov toils *APnvaiois Gtt orpdtevywa mdytrodv 
mpos-lor. of wey dy Taxd SmALodpevar Tjcay ev dvdakh 
THs TOAEwS" 


The Spartan envoys at Athens disclaim all Connivance with 
Sphodrias. 


Tév 82 Aaxedatpovloy cat mpéaBets *AOnynoty éerdyya- 

vov évres mapa To mpofévw" obs of "AOnvaio, émet rd 
195 mpayua jyyéAOn, ovd-AaBdvres EpvAatrov, as kal rov- 
rous ovp-emt-Bovrevovras. of de éx-meTAnypévot re Foay 

TO mpdypatt Kat an-eoyodvro os, el 7)Secav xata-hayBa- 
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vouevov Tov [lepaca, ovx dv more ofrw puwpot joav dore 
map-eixov dy atrovs troxetplous év 7G Soret, cal radra 
Tapa Tw mpofévm, ov tdxioT dv edpéOnoav. eri 8 
Zreyov ws ebdndrov coro Kai trois "AOnvatots Sre ovd 
% mods tov Aaxedaipovlwy radta ouv-nder. «0 yap 
eldévar épacay Sri tedcowro Spodplav dn-ohwdrdra trod 
THS TOAEWS. KaKElvOL prey KpiOdvres ad-elOnoav. 


But at Sparta Expedience triumphs over Justice. 


Ot 8 épopor dv-exddreody re Tov Shodplav xai ba-fyov 
Oavdrov. éxelvos pévtor poBovpevos ovy tr-jKovcey 
Suws 32, xalwep ovx bm-axovewy els tiv Kplow, an-Eepvye. 
Kal modAots edofev atrn 82 7 Sikn év Aaxedaluour ddiKe- 
rara xpiOnvar. éyévero dé Tdd¢€ 70 alriop. 


The Attachment of Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, to Archidamus, 
the king’s son. 

"Hy vids ro UHhodpia KAedvupos svoya, kdAAtoTds TE 
kal evdoxiu@ratos tay jAikwy. tovtp 8& pirraros dv 
érdyyavey ’Apxayos 6 ’Aynotddov. of pév ody Tod 
KdeopBporov pirou, éraipor dvres TG ZHodpig, empobv- 
podvto amo-Avew avrov, rov d& 'Aynolrdaov kat rovs 
éxelvou dlrovs epoBotvro> dea yap eddxer meTotnKxévat. 
éx rovtov 87) 6 yey Sqodpias ette mpos rov KAedvvpor, 
‘"E£eorl cot, ® vie, cGoat roy mrarépa, dav denO7s ’Apxi- 
Sdyuou tapa-cxeiv Aynolvaoy eipevy euol els riyv xplow. 
6 3¢ dxovoas érdApnoev EADEtv mpds Tov Apxidapor, kal 
éciro,avrod yevécOat cwripa adir@ tod matpds. 6 peévror 
’Apx Bapos ldav pev tov Kredvupov xralovta ovv-eddxpve 
map-eoTas’ axovoas 5¢ deopuévov, dm-explvaro, ‘AAA’, 

HZ 
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KAcdvupe, toOe pev Ste eyo 7G eu tarp ovd avre- 
Brérety Svvapat, GAAG Kav BovrAwpat b1a-mtpd~acGal re év 

225 tH méAEL, S€ouat wdvTev dvOpdmev paddov 7 Tod TaTpds 
pov. pws 8, evel od xeAevels, Tp0-Ovpjoopat dia-mpd- 
£ac0al cot raira.’ 


? 


The King seems inflexible. 


Kat rére pev 81) 6 "Apy(Sapuos éx rod dtAiriov els rov 

otxoy €\d@v dv-emavero’ tod 8 GpOpou dva-cras épvAarre 
230 um AdOor avToy 6 tathp ef-cehOdv. emel Se eldev adrov 
éf-.dvra, mpGrov pe, ef Tis TOY ToALTGY Tap-jy, Tap-lee 
tovrous dia-AdyerOar aire, éxecra 8, el Tis f€vos, Emetta 

8 Kat rots Oepdmovot tap-exa@pet. téAos 8, ewet dtd 
tou Etipora dn-twy 6’ Aynaotiaos els-fjAOev olkade, am-tov 
235 WXETO OvdE Tpos-EhOaY. Kal TH boTepala Se TaiTa radTa 
énolnoev. 6 8 "Aynoidaos tn-dnreve pév Gv evexev 
époira, od pévrot jpwta, GdAd’ ela airdv. 68 ad ’Apyl- 
Sapos é-eOupes pev dpav Tov KAedvypov’ ov pevroe érddA- 
pnoev edOciv mpds adrov, wy bi-erAeypdvos TH TaTpl wept 
240 Op éxeivos denn. of S€ audi tov Spodpiay ovx épGvres 
tov "Apx(Sapov idvra, mpdobev St OaplLovra, époBodvro 
wy AeAodopnuevos ely tm’ ’Aynotddov. Tédos pévroe 6 
"Apx®apos érddApnoe mpos-edOew nal elmetv, “°Q adrep, 
KAedvupos Kedever pe denOfval cov cGuai of rév tarépa: 
245 kat €yw Tadra cov Séopat, ef dvvardv.’ 68 an-expivaro, 
‘"AAAG cot pey Eywye avyyvayunv Exw" adros pEvTor ody 
6p6 Srws dy ovyyvapys Tixoyu Tapa Ths TdAEws, 
kaTa-ytypeoKkwy avdpa ddixeiv, ds éni Kax@ Ths TéAEws 
xeyjpara alaxp&s éavr@ extrycaro. 6 de tdére piu mpds 
250 radra ovdey etmev, GAN’ elxwv TO bixalw dn-frAGev. dore- 
pov 88, 7 avrés vonoas 7) bidaxGels bd twos, elev EAOd», 
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© AXAN’ olda Ore pev, & mdrep, el pndey HdiKipres Zodplas, 
am-édvoas dv airdév’ viv b€, el Hdtknxé Tt, Hudy Evexa 
ovyyveuns Tapa ood Tuxérw.”’ 6 Se eimev, ‘Edy pédAg 
KaAG Taita Hiv eivat, oUTws éarat.’ 


‘N 


The bint of Etymocles.— Past services outweigh present faults. 


‘O pév &} radra dxovoas dn-jer para bus-edmis Gv. 
tov 5& Tod THhodplov pirwv tis d1a-Aeydjzevos "ErupoxAci, 
évt réy mpdrepov ’AOnvate weuhOevrwrv mpecBéwr, etrer, 
‘“Yuels pev, ofuat, of "AynotAdov pfAo. amo-xreveire tov 
Todplar.’ Kat 6 ’Ervpordijs, “Ma Aia ok dpa tair’,’ 
En, ‘ mojoopev "Aynotrde, evel éxeivds ye Tpds TavTas, 
Scows dt-elAexrat, TavTa éyet, adiceiv pev Ddodplav: 
XaAremov pévro. elvat dmo-xtelvew ToLodToy avdpa’ Goris 
mais Te @Y Kal Tadioxos Kal 7AGv TavTa Ta KAAa TOLY 
di-ereAeoe’ THy yap Sndprny rovovtwy deicOar orpariw- 
tav. 6 8 dxovoas tadta an-nyyedre to Krewripy. 
68 nodels, evOds €EAO@v pds TOV’ ApyxSapov etrev, ‘Ort 
ov pey Hav eme-perel, ion topper ed 8 enlata, ’Apyt- 
Saye, Ore Kal Nuets wWEetpacdpeda emi-peArcioOat ws piiToTE 
ov aloyxuvégs emt rH tperepa pirla.” kat od« eevsaro, 
GAAa Kal (Ov Amavr’ étole, 50a vopiferat add év Th 
Sardptp, xat év Aevxrpots mpo Tov: Bactkéws payopevos 
tTpls mecwy Kal tTpis éf-ava-aTds mp@Tos THv ToATGY ev 
pécots Tois modelos dn-eBave. Kai nviace pév els Ta 
Zoxara Apxléapyov, ws 8 t1-éoxeTo, od Kart-joxuvev 
avrdy. Tovvrw pev dy TpdTw Tpodplas dn-epvye. 
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4, THE FIRST CHECKS TO SPARTAN 
SUPREMACY. 


B.C. 378-375. 
The Indignation of Athens. 


Tév pévror AOnvaiwy of Bowridcovres ediSacKxoy Tov 
Sjuov, @s of Aaxedayidviot ov pdvoy ov TiyswpHcawTo, 
GAAG kal én-atveceiav Tov Sodpiav, Sri ém-eBovAevoe 

280 rais ’AOjvas. Kat éx rovrov of ’A@nvaior vats re évav- 
mnyodvro Kat €BonOour trois Bowrots maon mpobuplg. 


The Failure of Phoebidas. 


‘O 8 ad DoiBidas adppoorns ev Oeomats xara-orads 
moAAds xata-dSpouas movovpevos exaxovpyes THY xopav 
tov OnBalwv. of 8€ OnBaior, PBovdrduevoe avti- 

285 TyswpetoOat, oTparevovor Travdnuel ent tHv Oceomiewy 
xapayv. eénel 8 yoav ev tH xépaq, 6 PorBidas ory Trois 
meATacTais mpos-Keluevos ovdapyGs ela adtovs ato-cKedav- 
vicOat Ths padayyos’ @ste of OnBaior para axOdpevor 
tH euBodrry Odrrova thy amoxdépnow erowdyTo, Kai of 

ago Tas mutdvous éAavvovtes dmo-p-pintodvres KapTov, dp 
elAnperav, am-ydavvov olkade otrw dSewds pdBos Te 
oTparevpatt év-évecev. 6 8& ev Toitm Oparéws én- 
€xetTo, wept éavroy pev exw Tovs meATaCTas, Tovs 3 
dmAlras xeAedoas EmecOar ev tafe. Kal HAmKE ToL 

295 cac0at tpom)y tev dydpev* aités Te yap éppwopévas 
Wyetro, Kat tots GAAots map-exeAevero émt-rlbecOat Tots 
avopdov, ‘Kal Tos Tav Ocomeéwy ézAitas exédAevev axo- 
Aovdety. ws b€ of TGv Onfalwv tazeis dno-xwpodvres 
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éyiyvorvto én vary adiaBdtw, mp@rov pev HOpolcOnoay, — 
éxeta d€ dv-€otpegoy 51a TO atopeiv Stn dta-Baiev. of 30° 
uty ovy meATactal ddiyo. dvres of mp@roe hoBnOevtes 
avrovs épuyov’ kal 6 pey 8%) PoiBidas cai dv0 7 Tpels 
pet’ avtou paxdpevor an-avov, of && pucboddpor, as 
eldov totTo, mavres Epvyov. émel Se hevyovtes Ad-ixovTo 
mpos Tovs énAlras Tay Ocoméwy, xaxeivot, xaltep TpdaOev 3°5 
péya gpovotvres pi tra-elfew tots OnBaiots, epvyor, 
ovdséy Te mdvy Siwxdpevor’ Kat yap jv 7dn dWe. Kal an 
€Oavov pév ov ToAAOl, Suws SE od tpdcbey Eatncav ol 
Ocomeis, mpiv ev To telye éyévovro. 


Thebes appeals to Athens to make a Diversion in ber favour. 


"Ex 8 rovrov mdAw ad of OnBaior Fp£avro evrvyeiv, 310 
kat éotparevovro els Oeomas nat els ras GAXas Tas Tepi- 
ouxldas mdéAels. mapa-cxevatonévwy S& Tay Aaxedaipo- 
viov b:a-BiBdcew orpdrevpa én tovs Bowwrovs, of On- 
Bator esenOnoay tdv "AOnvaiwy wéupat orpdtevpa Tepi 
[leAondvynoov’ eévoploay yap, Sri, el rovro yévowro, ov 315 
duvaroyv écotro tots Aaxedaipovilors, dua pev thy te éav- 
TOV xSpay kal Tas ouppaxldas médeEts HuAarrew, dua be 
otpdtevpa dia-BiPdfew ixavoy em opis. 


Timotheus makes a most effective Diversion for them by securing 
the mastery of the sea. 

Kat of "A@nvaior dpytfdpevor trois Aaxedatpovlors 81a 76 
VPodpla Epyov mpobvpws éf-ereprpay wept tiv leAondvynaoy 320 
vais te €fjxovra Kal orparnyov attGy Tipdbeov. xat tov 
moAEuiov orn éu-BeBAnkdroy els Tas OnBas, ev @ Tiudbeos 
mepi-eTAEvTE, Opacéws 8 orparevdpevot of OnBaiot ras 
mept-oixidas moAEs maAw av-eAduBavoyv. 6 5 Tydbeos 
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325 mept-mAevoas, Kepxvpay pév ev0is tp’ Eavta énomoaro’ 
ov pévrot nvepatodlcaro ovdé vdépous pet-eatnoey’ ef OY 
doxe tas exe? médets mdoas etpevertépas. dvtT-eTTAr- 
pwcay dé xai of Aaxedaydyiot vavtixdv, xal é&€-érep av 
NixdAoxov vavapxov pdda Opacity dvdpa’ ds, énetdy 

330 elde Tas pera Tipoddov vais, ovx éuéAAncev GAN évavpd- 
xnoev. Kal vavpaxias yevouerns ob peydAns ATrHnOn. 6 
8& TyidOeos Kat SAAas mpos-rAnpwoduevos ToAY 8) Urep- 
elX€ VaUTiKG. peT-eTéTETO evo. xphpata ’AOnyner. 
TOAAGY yap edeiro TOAAAS vais Exwv. 
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THE BATTLES OF LEUCTRA 
AND MANTINEA. 


B.C. 371 AND B.C. 362. | 


SECTION VI. 


1. THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA, 


B.0. 371. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


WE have seen in the last Section how the Spartans seized the citadel 
of Thebes in time of peace, and held it till they were ousted by the 
famous conspiracy which restored the Theban power; we have also seen 
how a similar treacherous attempt was made on the Piraeus, which so 
irritated the Athenians, that, though no friends of Thebes, they made 
common cause with the Thebans for a time. At length the expulsion 
of their old allies the Plataeans raised a strong anti-Theban feeling at 
Athens. At the same time, in consequence of a disastrous expedition 
against Corcyra, the Spartans were inclined for a general peace. At 
the congress which ensued the Athenians proposed one on the basis 
of the peace of Antalcidas, requiring the independence of every city, 
small as well as great. Epaminondas claimed that Thebes should sign 
the treaty as the recognised head of the Boeotian federal union. Sparta 
had reserved her own rights over her allies, but vehemently repudiated 
the claim of Thebes to do the same. 

This dispute led to the battle of Leuctra, important not only for its 
political results, which were no less than the transfer of the supremacy 
of Greece from Sparta to Thebes, but also for the momentous change in 
Greek military tactics which was there initiated. The account in the 
text is so meagre, that it is necessary to point ou the nature and im- 
portance of the change. e 

The Greek armies had hitherto fought in line. Epaminondas, the 
Theban general, now formed his left wing in columns of fifty deep. He 
covered his advance with the redoubtable Theban cavalry. By marching 
his attacking force up obliquely or in echelon, he brought this left wing 
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into action first; his trained cavalry repulsed the inferior mounted yeo- 
manry of the Spartans; the whole weight of the column was then 
thrown on the Spartan right, where the king and the strength of his 
army were posted, just when they were disorganized by their routed 
cavalry falling back upon them. The Spartans were broken, and retired 
within the lines of their camp, which was on the higher ground. The 
allies on the left, who had not yet been engaged, did not even wait for 
the Theban attack to follow their example. The terrible effect of the 
charge of the Theban phalanx was marked by the number of the Spartar. 
dead. 

The idea of ‘ bringing an irresistible force of attack to bear on one 
point of the enemy’s line, while the rest of the army is kept compara- 
tively back until the action has been thus decided,’ was first devised and 
applied by Epaminondas at Leuctra. He employed it again successfully 
in the masterly combinations which won the battle of Mantinea 8.c. 362. 
It was in imitation of this tactical arrangement of Epaminondas that 
Philip formed the famous Macedonian Phalanx, which he made stil! 
more irresistible by lengthening the pikes of the men in the rear. 
Thus this great invention of Greek strategy was soon turned against 
the independence of Greece': it was afterwards extensively used by 
Alexander in the conquests which brought Asia under the influence of 
Greek civilisation. 


1 See above, p. 86, note. 
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1, THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA, 


B.C. 371. 


Athens finds that, though she hates Sparta much, she hates 
Thebes more. 


Ot wey oty AOnvaior kai Aaxedaudyiot TEpl TavrTa Aoap. 
év 6€ TovTw of OnBaior xat-eotpéewarrd re Tas év TH Botwrlg 
modes xat eorparevov eis THY Puwxlda. of 5é ’APnvaior, 
dp@vtes TlAarateas xalrep éavrots gidous évras viv éx- 
mentwxortas €x 77s Bowwrias cat’ AOnvace xara-nepevydras, 5 
OUKETL €t-NVOUV TOUS OnBalovs, AAG TroAEuELY Mev aUTOIs 
Ta pey noxvvorto, Ta Se dovuddpws exew eAoylCouro. 
kowwwvely ye phy avtots dv Emparrov ovKére WOeAov, erret 
éspwv otpatevovtds TE aitovs ént Daxéas Pirovs adp- 
xatous rH méAEt, kal apaviforvtas médEs, moTds tT ev TH 10 
mpos Tov BapBapov Tod€uw kal piras éavrois yevouevas. 
éx tovtwy 8 Wndicduevos 6 Sijpyos elpivnv romoacbat, 
mparov pev els OnBas mpéoBes emeuwe Ttapa-Kadodvras 
dxodovbeiv, ef Bovrowwro, els Aaxedainova rept elpjuns 
éxera de é&-éxeuway Kal avrol mpécBets. 1k 
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Thebes bas to relinquish her Supremacy over the Bocotian cities. 


"Eyngloavro 8 xat of Aaxedaydrioe d€yecOar THY 
cipnunv, ep © ‘Tovs Te Gppooras éx Tay méAEwr ef-dyew, 
Ta TE OTpaTéTeda Sia-AVEew Kal TA vavTLKa Kal TA TECiKG, 
Tas TE TOAELS QUTOVOMOUS Cav. emt TovTOLs Guooay Aaxe- 

20 daydrior prev wmep attay Kal Tov ocuppaxer, ’AOnvaio: 
dé xai of o¥ppayor Kara méAets Exacrot. d7ro-ypawape- 
vov 8 év tats duwpoxviats méAEot Kai TOV OnBaiwy, mpds- 
edOdvres mdAW TH dorEpaig ot mpécBets airav exéAevoy 
peta-ypadew dvti OnBalwy Bowwrovs duwpoxdras. 6 b€ 

25 ’Aynolraos az-explvaro Srt pera-ypawet pev ovdey Gv Td 
mpa@tov @yooay Te Kal an-eypaavto’ el pévToe pH Bov- 
Aowro ey tats omovéais elvar, é&-areihew dv edn, ef 
KeAevotevy. ovr 87) elpyynv tév GAAwVY TeTOLnLEVwY, 
mpos 8&@ Q©nBalovs pdvous dvtiroylas otons, of pev 

30’ AOnvaio. 7AmUCov OnBalovs viv SexarevOnvat, avrot sé 
ot OnBator mavredG@s AOUpws Exovtes an-7AOOv. 


Sparta does not disarm herself, but tries to enforce the Submission 
of Thebes. 


’Ex 8@ rovrou of pev "AOnvaios rds te. dpoupas éx Tov 
moAewv an-jyov Kal, boa tarepov €daBov peta TOUS GpKovs 
tous év Aaxedaluore yevouevous, mavta an-édocay. Aaxe- 

35 Saydveoe pévroe ex prey trav GAAwV TOAEwY TOUS TE Gppo- 
oTas Kat ToUs dpoupods an-jyayov, KAeouBpdrov bé éxov- 
Tos TO év Dwxevor orparevpa xal ém-epwt@vros Ta oiKot 

2 \ “a 4 3 fF 4&8 , 
téAn Te xp Torey, TIpoOdos pew edefev Sti avt@ Soxoin 
dta-Adoa TO oTpdrevpa Kata Tovs Spxous’ obTw yap én 
4 \ bY) > = X id 

40 oleaOat tous Deovs evpevertarous dy elvat nai Tas TdAELS 

qxiot dv &xyPecOar 7 8 exxAnola dxovcaca tadra éxetvoy 
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- pey ddvapely Hyjoaro> ion yap, as Coie, Td Satpdrmov 
nyev’ én~éorevray 8¢ ro KrdeouBpdro ph sia-hvew 1d 
arpdreupa, GAN’ evOis dyew én rots OnBalovs, ef pT 
avrovdpous ad-lovev tas mdAELs. 45 


The two Armies meet at Leuctra. Both Spartans and Thebans 
determine to fight. 

"Exel oby Hobero tovs OnBalovs ody Srws ras médrEILs 
dd-tévras, GAA’ ovde 7d orpdrevpa b1a-AVovTas, ofrw 37) 
qye thy otpariay els tiv Bowrlav, xal éotparonedev- 
aato év Aevxtpots THs eons. of 5¢ OnBaior éorparo- 
nedevoarro éni To dtavtixpd Addy, odd€evas ExovTEs TUUH 50 
pdyovs GAN’ H tovs Bowrovs. évOa 8n ro KAcouBpdro 
of pév pido mpos-idvtes EAeyov, ‘"Q KAeduBpore, ef ad- 
noets Tovs OnBalovs dvev padxns, xuwdvvetoces tad Tis 
movews Ta Eoxara mabeiv. elwep ody 7 cavTod Kidn 7 
Tijs matpldos émt-Ouyeis, axréov emi rovs dvdpas.’ of B évav- §5 
riot, ‘viv dy,’ Epacay, ‘dyjAwoet 6 avip, el TO dvre xyderat 
trav OnBalwv, domep A€yerat.’ 6 pev bn KAedpBporos radra 
akotwy tap-wkiveto mpds TO paxny ovv-dnrev. tov 8’ ad 
“@nBalwv of mpo-eotGres edoylCovro as, el ui paxoivro, 
ano-oTncovto pev al mept-orxides attdy méAes, avtol 6o 
de aoAvopxyjcowro ef 8@ wh efor 6 dhpos 6 OnBaiov 
ra émirjdera, xivdvvetco. cal 7 mdéAts atrots évarrTia 
yevéoOa. Gre d3& xal mehevydres mpdobev ToAAOl avTav 
édoy{ovro xpeirrov elvat paxopévouvs ano-OyjocKey 7 
addi pevyet. 65 


.Omens of success for Thebes. 


IIpos 8& rovrois map-eOdppuve pév re avrovs cal 6 
xpnopos & Aeydpevos as 8dr évradda Aaxedaiyovlovs 
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qttnOnvar évOa to trav Trap0évev jv priya, at Aéyovras 
bua TO BracOjvat bad Aaxedawovlwy tidy amo-xretvas 

yo €aurds. «al éxdopnoav 31) robro Tro priya of OnBator 
T™po THs paxns. am-nyyéAAero 3 nal éx rijs méAEws 
avTots ws ot TE ve@ TavTES aiTépaTo. dv-edyovTo, al TE 
igpetat A€yorey ws vixnv of Oeot dalvorev. ex 8 rod 
“HpaxAetov kal ra Onda epacay adavi elvat, as Tod 

75 Hpaxadéovs els rv pdxny éf-wppnpévov. of pév 37 TWes 
A€yovow ws Tatra TavTa TexvacpaTa HY TGV mpo-EoTN- 
KOT@D. 


Blunders of the Spartans. 


Els 8 oty ryv pdxny tois pey Aaxedatovlors advra 
éylyvero évavria, tots 3¢ mdvta Kal tnd THs TUyNS KaT- 
80 wpboiro. jv pey yap per apiocroy te KAcouBpdro 7 
TeAevtaia BovdAy wept THs paxns’ EAeyou 5é Kal Tov otvoy 
nap-ofdval tt avtovs ev TH peonuBpla tro-alvovras. émel 
d& @mAiovro éxdrepor cat mpddnAov 7dn Fv Ere pdyn 
éxo.To, TpOrov pev ot THY ayopay Tap-eoKevakdTes Kal 
85 oxevoddpor tives xal of ov BovdAdpevor paxerOat, an-jeoay 
éx Tod Bowwrlov orparedparos. ol d€ prododdpa trav 
Aaxedatpovioy mepi-idvtes KUKA@ émt-O€pevoe Tots at- 
woiow én-éoTpeydy Te avtovs Kat xat-ed(wfay mpds Td 
atparénedov to Tév Bowrov dote enolncay 7d Tov 
90 BowwrGy otpdrevpa todd pet(ov te Kal dOpoerepov 7 
mpocbev. émeita de, Gre Kat mediov ovros Tod peragd, 
mpo-erdfavto peév THs EavT@v padayyos. of Aaxedatpoviot 
tous inméas, dvr-erd£avto 8 avrois Kai of OnBaioe rods 
éavrav. qv 82 10 wey Tov OnBaiwy inmxdy pepedrernxds 
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dud re Tov mpds "Opxopevlovs mérAEnov Kat 81a Tov mpos 95 


Ocomeéas, tots 6& Aaxedatpoviots Kar’ éxetvov tov ypdvov 
movnporaroy Hv TO immxdv. erpedhov pev yap tous tamous 
of mAovowwraroe éret 5¢ gpovpd gavbeln, rére Hev 6 
ouv-reraypévos’ AaBwv 8 ay tov Inmov xat Stda, érota 
s00eln aire, éx rod tapaxphua av éotparevero? trav d 
av orpatiwrGy of trois cépacw ddvvateératot Kal FRioTa 
pirdripoe emt trav tamwv foav. towtroy pev ovy rod 
immixoy éxatépwy jv. ths 6¢ pddayyos of pev Aaxedai- 
povlot eis tpets thy évwpotlay Hyov' 5:4 Toto be éyévero 
ov mA€op 7) els Sddexa Td Babos. of 58 OnBaior odx 
é€Xatrov 7 émt mevtyjkovta donldov cvr-ectpap- 
pévoe Hoav, AoytCopevor ws, El vexnoeray TO TeEpt 
tay Bactréa, TO GAAO Tay eEv-xelpwroy EcotTo. 


The Engagement: signal Success of the Theban maneuvre. 


“Hvlka 32 qpEaro ayew 6 KAeduBporos mpds rovs 
moAeulovs, of inmets 73n ovv-eBeBrAjxecay kal tayv 
qrtnvTo of trav Aaxedatpovioy devyovtes 5é év-enento- 
Keoay Tois éautav omAlras, ere 5@ év-EBaddov of top 
OnBaiwy Adxor. emeitra 87 Kal avtos 6 KAedpSporos 
ddpare wAnyels Execev. ottw S¢ as an-eOavoy Aciver 
Te 6 ToAcpapyos Kat Xodplas cat KAedvupos 6 vids 
autod, anavres of ey ro de€ly ind Tov dxAov @Oov- 
pevot dv-exapovv, of 5¢ rod edwvipou dvTes ws Exdpwv 
TO deftoy @Oovpevov, év-éxAwav. Syws 5& moAAGY TeE- 
Ovedrwv. cal nrTnpevoi, ere Si-EBnoav tHv Tddpov, 1) mpd 
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TOU oTpaToTedou éETvxeEv ovca aitois, eOévTo Ta StAQ Kara 120 


XGpav évOev Gpunvto. To yap otpardmedov iv ov mdvu 
éy émimédp, GAAG Tpds dpOin padddv Tt. 
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The extent of the Spartan loss forces them to acknowledge 
a Defeat. 

"Ex 8@ Tovrov foav pév tives Tov Aaxedatpovlwy ot 
apdpytov tiv cuppopay jyovpevor Epacay ypyvat kwArvew 
125 T€ Tous ToAgulous tordvar To tTpdmatov, Kal wepacbat 
dv-atpeiabar tovs vexpovs uy UToomdvdous, GAAG bia pd- 
xns. of 5€ moA€uapxos eBovdrcvovro rl xp mrorety> Edpwv 
yap Tév pev ovprdvrev Aaxedawovioy reOveGras eyyis 
xAlovs, airay 5€ SraptiarGv, (Gvrwy trav exet os éx- 
130 Taxooliwy) TeOynxdtas Tept TeTpaxoclovs: ért 8 yaOdvorro 
TOUS Ovppaxous mdvTas pev AOiuws Exovtas mpds TO 
paxerbat, evlovs 8€ abrdv oddé axdopévous To yeyern- 
pévp. eel 5€ Taow eddxer troondvdous Tovs vEKpoUs 
dv-atpeiabat, oftw 37 emeuav Knpuxa wept onovdav. of 
135 mevTot ,OnBator pera Tadta kal rpdnatoy éotycavro Kal 

TOUS VEKpoUs UToondVvoOUS d7-édocav. 


The heroic Self-command with which the news of the Catastrophe 
ts received at Sparta. 

Tevopever b€ rovrav, 6 pep els Thy Aaxedalyova dyye- 

AGy TO wdbos ad-txvetra’ Fv 8 H TedAevtala Tupvo- 
madiav, Ste 6 dvdpixds xopos Hywvilero év TG Oedtpy. 
140 of 5€ Sopot, énet ixovcay Td mdO0s, éAuTobvTo per, 
@oTEp, Ola, avdyKn Hv? Tov pévToe xopov ovx éf-Hyayor, 
GAA di-ayevicacba elwv. Kal Ta péev dvdpata mpos 
rovs olxeiovs éxdoTov tév TeOve@twy an-édocay’ zpo- 
einov 8€ Tals yuvaft pH motety Kpavyiv, GAA oty@ Td 
145 wd0os pépew. tH 8 torepalg jv épayv, dv pev érébvacav 
of mpos-jxovres, Atmapovs kal gatdpots ev to Havep@ 
dva-otpepopevors, dy 5€ CGvres jyyeApevor Foav, ddrlyous 

dy eldes, rovrous 5€ cxvOpwrods Kal ramewovs Tept-idvras. 
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Athens refuses to retaliate on Sparta. 


Ot 3€ OnBaior edOds pera rh paxnv éxeuspav els 
"AOnvas dyyeAov eorepavwpévoy, kal dua pev THs vikns 150 
TO péyeOos Edpatov, dua 5¢ BonOeivy éxéAevov, A€yorres 
as vov éf-eln tiuwpyoacda Aaxedaiovlovs mavtey ov 
emetoujKecay avtovs. tay 5¢ Adnvalwy 7 BovAn ériy- 
xavev év axpomdret xab-nuévn. eel 8 ovoay TO yeye- . 
mmpevov, mac. SnAoy eyevero bre adddpa jvidOnoav’ ovTE 155 
yap éni £évia tov «ypuxa éxddeoav, mepl te tis BonOelas 
ovdey dn-explvavro. cat’ AOnuvndev oftws an-ArOev 6 Kijpuft. 


Sparta calls out ber reserves. Intervention of Jason. 


Of & epopor dpovpav Epawov ws TdxtoTa pexpt tev 
retrapdxovta ad ABys* Kal rods én apxats 5¢ tére Kara- 
AetpOevras éxéAevoy axodovety. mpoOdpws Se xat of 160 
Mavtweis éx TGv Koay ovv-eotparevovTo’ dpiotoKpa- 
Toupevor yap ervyxavoy. xat KoplvOcor 5¢ xa “Axatol 
pada ttpoOdpws jKodovdovv. of 8 avd OnBator exeurov 
onovdy mpos “Idcova roy trav Oerrddrwv taydv, ctppaxov 
€avtois ovra, keAevovtes BonOetv’ dt-ehoyKovto yap wy Td 165 
péAAov ato-Bycotro. 6 8 énet dd-lkero an-érpene Tovds 
OnBalovs rod wddAw ém-rlOecOat tots Aaxedatpovlors, pi) 
d:a-xivduvedcavtes orepnOetey cat ris yeyevnuévys vikns. 
travra 8 énparrev tows, Srws Siddopor GAAHAots OvTeEs 
duddrepot éxelvou déo.vro. onovbdv && otrw yevoudywy 170 
Gr0-xwpovow of Aaxedarydrio. els tHv Meyapixny’ éxet 
d¢ cal 7@ érépw otparevpart mepi-rvxdvres ottw 47 
&n-7nAOov én’ otkov. 
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29. THE BATTLE OF MANTINEA. 


B.C. 362. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Tue battle of Leuctra was the death-blow to the power of Sparta. 
The supremacy of Greece was transferred to Thebes, and the genius of 
Epaminondas was exerted to make that supremacy permanent. To pre- 
vent a revival of the influence of Sparta in the Peloponnese, he deter- 
mined to establish two new political powers within the peninsula itself. 
With these aims, he at once restored the city of Mantinea, which the 
Spartans had broken up?, and then assisted the scattered Arcadian villages 
in forming themselves into a federal union, This Arcadian confederation 
was to be a barrier to Sparta on the north. In furtherance of this 
policy, he made an expedition into the Peloponnese, and, with the assist- 
ance of his Arcadian allies, invaded Laconia and nearly took the town of 
Sparta. He then assisted the Messenians in recovering their inde- 
pendence. Méessenia had been united to Sparta for three centuries: 
but as it was the natural result of the Spartan system of home-govern- 
ment? that her worst foes were those of her own household, so in this 
case, so far from time having effected any amalgamation of race, it had 
only intensified the original bitterness of the Messenians against their 
Dorian invader. Thus Sparta was not only hemmed in by Arcadia on 
the north, but her other or western frontier was perpetually threatened 
by this Messenian encampment on her flank. 

After Epaminondas had gained these successes in the south, 
Pelopidas made an expedition into Thessaly and Macedonia, to 
extend Theban influence on the north—an expedition which was 
memorable for having brought the young Philip, afterwards the famous 
king of Macedon, as a hostage to Thebes. These successes were, 


1 See above, iv. p. 79. 4 See above, iii. p. 49. 
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however, somewhat counterbalanced by the death of Pelopidas him- 
self, one of the two great men of Thebes, in another expedition 
against the tyrant of Thessaly. Thebes, meantime, was becoming 
generally unpopular; the liberal policy which Epaminondas had 
initiated in dealing with her subject-allies had been reversed by the 
Theban government in the case of Achaia. Athens, which had lately 
extended her maritime empire, was closely allied with Sparta, and was 
always ready to act with her against Thebes. War at length broke out 
between Arcadia and Elis, in which the Eleians were supported by 
Sparta. The conclusion of this war became the occasion of a split in the 
Arcadian confederation, as the Mantineans co-operated with Sparta to 
secure a favourable peace for Elis. This led to dissensions between 
Thebes and Mantinea, and it was to prevent the rise of an anti-Theban 
coalition, by the union of Mantinea with Sparta, Elis, and Athens, that 
Epaminondas made the famous expedition described in the text. 

In the battle of Mantinea Epaminondas successfully employed the 
same tactics as at Leuctra, but, when he was killed, the Theban victory 
was rendered useless by the loss of the only man who would have known 
how to use it. The battle of Mantinea thus left Greece without a head, 
and paved the way for her subjection to Macedon. 


Epaminondas makes a sudden descent on Sparta. 


"Exapewsdvidas éf-re. Bowrtots éxwv mdvras cai Ev- 
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alraos 2p6n els rhv médAw dz-eXOdv, d1a-Tatdpevor of 

Srapriaras épvdartov, cal pada dAlyou Gvres’ of re yap 

inmeis mdavres ey 'Apxadig am-joay kal rd fevixdy Kai 
190 TGV Adxwv Sedexa dvtwy of zpeis. 


He receives a check and retreats to Tegea. 
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6 pév 87 ’Apyapos tpémaoy te toraro évOa én-expdryce 
kat tous évrad0a meodvtas tOv ToAEulov tnoondvdous 
an-edlSov. 6 8 "Enapevdvdas Aoyi(suevos Gre of *Ap- 
205 kddes BonOycotey els Thy Aaxedalyova, éxelvois pév ovd« 
éBovdvero cat mact Aaxedaovlors spot yevopévos pd- 
xecOat, GAAws tre Kal edTuxnKdot dto-TeTvxXyKOS* maALY 
d¢ mopevels Os edbvaro TdxLoTa els THY Teyéay Tots pev 
émAiras dy-émavee. 


U 


His cavalry are prevented by the Athenian cavalry from making 

a raid on Mantinea. 
210 Tovs 8 inndas reper els rv Maprlvetav, denbeis 
avrGy mpos-Kaprepjcat, Kal Siddoxwv ws elxds ely mdvra 
yey ee elvat ra Toy Mavrivéwy Bockjpata, wavras d€ Tovs 
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av0patous, GAAws te cal alrov cvyxoptdjs ovens. kat 
of yer @xovto: of 8 "AOnvaior inmmeis dpunOévtes ef 
"EAevoivos ¢-Sermvo-momjoavto pév év lou, di-eAOdvres 
dé Tas KAewvas érdyxavov ampos idvres eis thy Mavrl- 
vetay kal xatra-otparomedevodpevor evrds relxous év rats 
olxlas. emel dé SfAoL Toav mpos-eAavvovtes of ToAEpLOL, 
édéovro of Mavriveis rév "AOnvalwy innéwy BonOjoat, 
el te S¥vawro: éfm yap elvat cal Ta Booxnpara mdvra 
Kat tovs épydras, moAAovs 5€ kal mraidas Kal yeparépous: 
dxovoavres 5€ Tatra of "AOnvaior éx-BonOovow, ere dvres 
dvdptorot cat avrot cal of amor. ovror 5€, Kal odd 
mAelovas Gpavres Tovs ToAEulous Kal péAAOvTES paxerIat 
OnBaiots cat @erradois tots xparlarois innetot doKodow 
elvat, Suws, as eldov TdxtoTa Tovs ToAEu lous, ovv-Eppafay, 
€pavres dva-cdcacbar Thy tarpyay dSofav. Kal paxd- 
pevot écwoav pev ta ew mdvra rots Mavrivedow, atrav 
d€ an-€Oavov dvipes ayabol, xa an-éxrevay 88 roLovrous’ 
ovsey yap otrw Bpaxd SmAov éxdrepos elxov @ ovx e€- 
txvotyto GAATnAwD. 


Preparations for Battle. 


‘O 8 ad ’Enapewavias elrero tots énAlras dywv. 
. Map-eoxevaxes 5€ TO OTpaTevpa ws Tdévov TE wndéva dmo- 
KGAVEW [NTE VUKTOS pTE Tuepas, Kivddvov Te pndevos 
dg-(cracbat, onda te Ta émirndeca Exovras Suws wel- 
OeoBar eOéAcv. Kal Gre 1d TedEvTaiovy Tap-iyyetAev 
avrots tapa-cxevdcecbat as pdxyns eoouévns, mpodtpos 
péev edevxodvro of immets ta Kpdvn KeAevovtos éxelvov, 
én-eypddovto 8€ cal of trav ’Apxddwy érAtrat pomada, ws 


215 


220 


230 


OnBaior dvres, mavres 5¢ Hxovdvro cal Adyxas Kal paxal- 240 


pas kal éXaumpivorto tas aomidas. 


‘ 
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Tactics of Epaminondas ; a pretended balt. 


"Exel pévro. oftw map-ecxevacpevous éf-nyaye, Tp@Tov 
pév, Sowep elxds, ovy-erdrrero. Toto 5¢ mpdtrwv eddxet 
cadynvitew Stu els udynv tap-eoxevdtero’ émel ye pny 

245 éréraxTo avtT@ TO oTpdrevpa ws éBovAEto, THY pev ouVTO- 
peordatny 6ddv mpds tous moAeplous ovK Hye, Tpds 8€ Ta 
mpos éomépay dpn cat dvrimépav trys Teyéas fyelro’ dore 
ddfav map-etxe Tots moreulois ph moujoerOat paxny exelyn 
TH Tépa. Kal yap 57 ws mpds TH Oper eyevero, ere 

250 éf-erdOn alta H padray€, bd tots bWnAots Eero 74 SrAa, 
dorte elxdcOn orparonmedevopevp. todro de moujcas éAvce 
pev tév mArclorwy modeulwy rip év tats Weoyxais mpds 
udynv mapackeunpy, édvce de THY ev tails ovvrafeow. 


He then masses troops on his Left Wing, and takes the enemy 
by Surprise. 


"Exel ye pay, map-ayayav Tovs ém Képws mopevouerous 

255 Adxovs els pérwrov, iaxupov enomoato Td tept éavrov 
éuBorov, tére 3% map-ayyethas Ta SrAa dva-AaBeiy 
Hyetro’ of 8 jxoAovdouvv. of 3€ ToAEuLoL @s Eloy Tapa 
ddfav én-idvras, ovdets airav jovylay éxew ndvvaro, 
GAN’ of prev eOeov eis tas rdfets, of b¢ map-erdrrovto, ot 
260 d& tamous éxaAdlvour, of 5¢ Odpaxas év-edvovTo, Tavres dé 
MELTOMEVOLS TL MGAAOY 7 ToLjTovoL e@dxecay. 6 5€ mpos- 
five TO oTparevpa dvtinpwpoy Gorep Tpinpy, vouitwv, Say 
éu-Badoy dra-xdwere, d:a-pbepety Srov TO rGv evavrioy 
atparevpa’ Kat yap 89 T@ wev loxvpordrw map-ecKevdtero 
265 dywvlerOa, 7d 5€ dobevéorarov méppw an-coTyCeED, Ei- 
das Sre ArrnOey aOvplay dv mapd-cxot trois ped” éavrod, 
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popnv 8€ Tots toAEplors. Kat pv Tovs lamas of pév moré- 
puot dvri-map-erdfavro, Babos domep 6tALTGY PddAayya, 
eefis kat Eonuov meCGv Gularev 6 8 "Enapewovdas ad 
kat tod tmmxod éuBodrov loyvpov énowjoaro, Kal duimmous 
meCous auv-erafey avtots, vouifwrv, To immxoy émet d1a- 
xdyrecev, Srov 1d advtlradov verknxos Evecbar’ pada 
yap xadenov edpeiy rovs eOeAjoovras pévew, éredav 
Tivas evyorras TOv EavTGy dpGor. 

Kal drws pi) ém-Bonddow of ’AOnvaiot and tot ebw- 
vijou Képatos én Td éxduevov, xat-eotnoey ém yndAdpov 
twav évavriovs avtois xal imméas xal démAitas, ddBov 
Bovadpevos kat rovrows map-éxew ds, el BonOioouey, dm- 
abev obrot ém-Keloowrto avrois. 


Victory of Thebes, and Death of Epaminondas. 


Thy pev 57 ovpBodrny obras eoujoaro, Kai ovx epevaOn 
Tis éAmidos’ Kpatyoas yap i mpos-€Badrev Bdrov enolnoe 
gevye To Tay évavtlov. énel ye pv exelvos énecer, 
of AovTol ovde TH vikn dpOGs Ere EduvdcOncav xpfoacGa, 
GANA Huyovons pév adrots ths évavrias PdAayyos ovdéva 
9 4 e na oN n a 
am-exteway of OmAtrat ovd€ mpo-AOov éx tod ywplov 
évOa % aupBory eyéveto’ guydvtwy & adtots Kat ray 
inméwy, an-éxteway pév ovd of immets dudKovtes obre 
imméas ov6” énAlras, dowep 5€ Hrrdpevor TepoBnuevos 
dua tv gevydvtwy Todeploy di-érecov. Kal phy ol 
Gpummot Kat of meAtactal ovy-vevixnkdres Tots immedow 
9 , XN 2A n 3 - € a 2 a) > 
GQ-iKOVTO MEV ETL TOU EVMVUPOV, WS KpaTOUYTEs, Exel 6 
tnd tov "AOnratwy of mAciorot adtay an-eOavov. 
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Indecisive Result of this great Contest for the Supremacy 
of Greece. 


Tovrov 8€ mpaxbévrwy rovvavrlov éyeyévnto ob évd- 
 ptoav advres GvOpwrot eoecOat. avv-eAdndvOvias yap 
495 oxeddv Gadons tis ‘EAAdSos xat dvri-reraypévns, ovdels 

jv Boris ob« eto, el pdxn Ecotro, To’s ev KparnoavTas 
dpfewv, tous 8€ xparnOévras taynxdous éoecOar. tpdémarov 
be duddrepo. éorjocavto ws vevixynkdres” vexpods 8¢ dp- 
pdtepor pev ws veixynxdtes btocndvdovus an-edocav, dd- 
300 repo 5€ ws ATTN EVOL Vroomdvdous Gn-eAdyBavoy"’ verikn- 
xévat 5& xaltep packovres Exdrepot, Suws odre xwpaq ovre 
mode ovr’ apyn ovderepot ovdey mA€ov exovres epavyoay, 
i} mpw tHy pdxny yeverOar’ axptoia Sé Kat rapayy ére 
Trelwy peta THY pdaxny eyevero f mpdcbev év TH EAAGS:. 


NOTES, 


SECTION I. 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


B.C. 410—405. 


(For the history of these battles see Grote, lxiii, Ixiv, lxv ; Student’s Greece, 
xxxii. pp. 358-368, or, in smaller ed. xiii. pp. 127-134.) 


N.B. ‘x.’ stands for ‘note:’ sol. 144’ refers to a passage in the text, but 
‘1.144 2.’ would refer to the note on line 144. 


1, THE BATTLE OF CYZICUS, B.C. 410. 


Line 1. Tueoadépyns. Athens, the old foe of Persia, seems to be recover- 
ing her former power; Tissaphernes is anxious to regain the confidence of 
Sparta; he seizes Alcibiades, who is now the declared friend of Athens, with 
this object, but the wily Persian meets his match in the wiliest of the Greeks. 

1. 2. rpunphs, (rpis, dpw, ‘to fit’), ‘triply fitted;’ hence sc. vais, ‘a 
trireme,’ i.e. a galley with three banks of oars arranged one above the 
other, the common form of the Greek ship-of-war. 

£évios, ‘ hospitable ;’ hence neut. pl. féa, ‘ friendly gifts,’ given to a £évos, 
or guest-friend, i.e. a foreigner with whom one had a treaty of hospitality. 

lL. 3. ddoxwv; gpdva:, ‘to say,’ pd-cxew, ‘to begin to say,’ ‘assert, 
generally implying a doubt of the truth of the assertion. So l. 141 pao- 
wovres goes with pevodpeda, of a false story, but gayéy expresses what they 
teally believed. So again, 1. 155, pdoxow is used of the man who (old a 
story of his having been saved. 

Baowretbs, used familiarly for the ‘ King of Persia,’ without the article, as 
if it were a proper name. 

1. 5. ebopdw, (ed, ‘ well,’ wépos ‘ways and means’), ‘to be well off in 
respect of, ‘to be provided with’ a thing, which is put in the genitive. 

pa, according to form, might be either from 8pdm, ‘to do, imperf. 
é8pow-as-a, or from 8-Spd-oxw, ‘to run away, 2nd aor. éSpay; the sense 
determines the question. (‘The root 8pa appears in Spa-peiv). 

1 6. wuv@dvopat, ‘to learn by inquiry.’ This is one of the many daubly 
nasal presents, like Aav@-dy-w, in which the stem (7v@) is first strengthened 
by », as in wiv, and Lat. ‘si-no,’ ‘cer-no,’ and then the termination ay is 
added as well, The stem av@ has an historical interest as it represents 
the Sanskrit ‘budh,’ from which we get ‘Buddh-ism, the reiggon of on 
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followers of Buddha the ‘learned’ prophet. The arrangement of Greek verbs 
according to the changes of their stems divests Greek verbs of much of 
their apparent irregularity: cp. Curtius Grk. Gr. § 320-327, and Marshall’s 
Table of Irregular Greek Verbs. 

1. 8. wefés, (wove), ‘on foot;’ hence we{ds orparés, or simply 7d we (dy, 
either ‘ foot-soldiery,’ ‘infantry,’ opp. to ‘cavalry,’ or, as here, ‘land-force,’ 
‘army,’ opp. to 7d vaurixéy, ‘navy.’ 

Kvufuxg. Cyzicus and the other places here mentioned will be found in 
NE. corner of map of Hellas at end. 

1. 9. torepatg, here the fem. termination marks that #yep¢ is understood. 
The termination -a:os (implying time ‘ when’) is also used by itself to imply 
‘days,’ as in rerapraids éor:, ‘ (Lazarus) is four days dead.’ 

l. 10. vauvpax-éw, re(opay-éw, Tesxouay-éw. Compounds which are not 
made with prepositions are generally formed from compound nouns and fall 
under the later or contract conjugation in éw; thus while mpos-pdy-opas 
is formed directly from apés and paxopat, vav-yax-éw is not formed from 
vavot payopa, but from vavpdxos, and so meCouaxéw from me{oudyxos, and 
not from wel pdyopas: similarly resyxopuayx-ew, ‘to assault a fortified place,’ 
comes from re:xopaxfs, ‘an engineer.’ The knowledge of this law explains 
the terminations of some English words; thus we have ‘epigram,” from ém- 
ypapo (yé-ypap-pyat), Exiypappa; but we ought to use ‘telegraph,’ not 
‘telegram,’ from tnAe~ypad-éw (“ye-ypad-7 pat), TNA€~ypagnpa. ‘ Monogram,’ 
meaning ‘a cipher drawn by a single line,’ does not come under this 
class as it is a compound of ypapph, ‘a line,’ and is thus distinguished from 
‘monograph,’ ‘a writing on a single subject.’ 

1. 12. pOova, (4, POdvos, ‘envy’), ‘without grudging,’ ‘in plenty ;’ 

1. 13. wporepalg. Cp. 1. 9 n. 

Sppifw, ‘to anchor a ship,’ (with dpylfoyas or dppée, intrans. ‘to lie at 
anchor’), is a word that naturally occurs frequently in the account of naval 
actions: so cuv-opyi(w, ‘to bring to anchor together;’ époppyéw, ‘to 
blockade:’ dpy-éw must be carefully distinguished from épyde, (or dp-oppae), 
‘to hasten.’ dpyéw is rarely used except in pres. and impf., as dpylCopar 
supplies the 1st aor.; so @ppnoa is always from éppdw. 

GOpol{w, ‘to muster forces,’ (d0pdoe, ‘ crowded’); hence cuv-abpot(a, * to 
gather fogetber into one body.’ 

1. 16. dAioxopat, which acts as the passive of alpéw, ‘to catch,” with the 
participle means to be ‘ caught or detected in.’ 

1. 18. nbgioOau, from adfdyw, to ‘increase:’ the augment can only 
remain in the infinitive when it stands for the reduplication, hence a glance 
will show that this must be the perfect: it must not be confounded with 
evfacOas, Ist aor. inf. of evxopat, ‘to pray.’ 

1. 20. Hovros, sc. Tov Ards, ‘ when Zeus was raining,’ ‘in the rain.’ 

8 sc. ter@, which is supplied from dovros, ‘with much rain,’ 
‘ heavily.’ oo ¥ 

1. 21. al@pla, ‘fine weather ;” al@fp, the ‘upper’ or ‘clear air,’ is opposed 
to dhp, the ‘lower’ or ‘ misty air.’ 

1. 22. yupvdgw, act. ‘to train some one,’ mid. ‘to train oneself,’ so here, 
‘practise manceuvres.’ 
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1. 23. wéppeo, or wpéom, ‘further,’ then ‘far from ;’ sometimes as a pre- 
position with the genitive, sometimes as an adverb with dé added. 

d&trokapBdvw, to ‘take from,’ hence ‘cut off,’ ‘intercept.’ 

1. 26. Sppioavres ... dudyovto... émmAdovor. These words mark 
well the difference between the aorist and the present or imperfect in Greek. 
The aorist is of one act completed at once, the present or imperfect of con- 
tinuous acts, dramatically represented as still going on. ‘ They anchored (once 
for all), and then they went on fighting with the enemy as they kepé sailing 
against them.’ 5 

1. 31. ofxopas, with perfect sense, ‘to be gone,’ or ‘ have gone;’ it is often 
used with participles, as here with d-yov,‘I have gone off carrying,’ i.e. ‘I 
have carried off.’ So ofxera: pev-yay, ‘he is fled and gone.’ In fheie cases 
it is generally best to translate the participle as if it were the main verb and 
express the meaning of ofopa: by some adverb, as ‘away’ or ‘right off.’ So 
AavOdvew idv, ‘I escape notice going ;’ i.e. ‘I slip off unobserved.’ Compare 
Eruxov dpioromoovpevor, 1. 81 n. 

1. 34. Ypappa, ‘a letter of the alphabet,’ hence plur. like Lat. ‘litterae,’ a 
‘ letter.’ 


ém-oroAevs, ‘a letter-writer’ or ‘secretary;’ hence ‘ second in command,’ 
or ‘ vice-admiral.’ 

1. 36. éppw, lit. ‘to go slowly,’ then ‘to go to one’s own loss or harm,’ 
hence to ‘ perish,’ ‘or be done for:’ cp. Lat. ‘erro,’ ‘to go astray.’ 

va x&Aa, ‘the timber,’ probably Doric for af rfjes. The common reading 
is dppec rd add, ‘our honour is gone ;’ the objections to this are, (1) it 
would be superfluous to state this in so short a letter, (2) it would omi the 
most impdrtant fact of all—that all their ships were carried off. | 

dn-eooota, Doric for dr-ecovn, 2nd aor. pass. of dao-cevm, ‘ to rush off,’ 
a euphemism for ‘is dead,’ just as we say ‘he is gone:’ so we speak of ‘ the 
departed,’ meaning ‘ the dead.’ 

1. 37. mweavavet .. Spfiv, in Attic this would be wewiow of dvbpes, dao- 
potpey ri xpi) Spay. The peculiar forms used in this Spartan letter mark 
the difference of the Greek dialects: Xenophon, being an Athenian, writes in 
the Attic dialect; the Spartan commander uses the broad Doric. 


2. THE BATTLE OF NOTIUM, B.C. 407. 
(Grote, Ixiv.) 


1. 39. mpo-mlvw, ‘to drink before another.’ The Greek custom, when 
you asked another person to drink wine with you, was for you to drink Jirst 
yourself and then pass the cup on to the person you pledged; hence wpo-wivw 
comes to mean ‘ to drink with another person,’ ‘ pledge him." 

1. 40. abr, ‘to his health.’ 

pero, 2nd aor. from époyas or tpwrdw, ‘to ask:’ it must not be con- 
founded with (1) #peiro, impf. mid. of alpéw, ‘to take,’ (2) ypero, impf. 
mid. of afpm, ‘ to raise,’ (3) #paro, impf. of dpdopa:, ‘to pray.’ It is con- 
- nected with épa, ‘I will say,’ and with Lat. ‘ v-er-bum,’ Eng. ‘w-or-d.’ The 
present poy: is not used, the tense being supplied by Epardw, 
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1. 41. elrev S471,—Sri is used thus in Greek before a direct speech, though 
we use our corresponding word ‘that’ only before an indirect.t Both the 
Greek Sre and the English ‘ that’ are really relatives, as ‘he said [this], «bat 
(or which) follows.’ 

Ei . . wpos-Gelys, an elliptical sentence to be supplied from the preceding. 
It would be in full, [MaAsora dy xapifod po] el... mposdelns, ‘you 
would gratify me most, if you were to add.’ 

dBoAdv, the Greek coinage was more like the French than the English, so 
1 obol = 3 half-pence; rp:d@Bodov or 3 obols=half a franc (nearly), or 5d.; 
6 obols=1 drachma= 1: franc (nearly), or I10d.; 100 drachmae=1 mina= 
5 napoleons (of 16s. a-piece) = 4/.; 60 minae = 1 talent = 300 napoleons = 240. 

1. 44. GOvpws efxov,—éxw is often used intransitively, like Lat. ‘se habere,’ 
and in this sense is used with an adverb, so that d@upms elyow is nearly = 
GOvpor Foay, but the former phrase involves more of a sense of condition, 
‘were in a desponding state of mind ;’ so ddsyupos elxov, ‘were careless, 
1.78. Cp.l rion. 

1. 52. «a-éXxw, ‘draw down to the sea,’ ‘launch,’ Lat. ‘deducere naves.’ 
The Greeks did not generally moor their ships but drew them up like boats. 

€Slwxev : for the force of the tense, cp. 1. 26 n. 

1. 53. rére 51) wal, 54 means ‘surely’ and emphasizes the rére, ‘then and 
not till then,’ ‘then in fine;’ the xai properly belongs to wdoas, he started 
in pursuit and, what's more, put all his ships in line. 

1. 56. &v-dyopat, ‘go up on the bigh seas,’ ‘put to sea.’ 

dv-olyw, or dy-ol-ywupt, (of-yw) ‘to open,’ then intrans. ‘to get into the open 
sea,’ ‘ get clear of land ;’ Ist aor. #voifa, or with double augment dvégéa, so 
impf. fyvovyov or dvégyov, see below 1. 84. 

1. 58. rats vavol, ‘with ¢beir ships:’ the article being used for the 
possessive pronoun in Greek where there is no ambiguity, so in French ‘je 
me suis blessé Ja main,’ ‘I have hurt my hand.’ In Latin this would be 
expressed by ‘navibus,’ not ‘suis navibus.’ Sveotrappévars is 
here a predicate not an epithet: rais d:eom. vavot would mean ‘their scattered 
ships,’ but 8:eor. rais vavol states the fact that ‘their ships were scattered’ 
when they fought. i 

péxpt ov. The full construction would be pexpe rod xpévovu éy », ‘ until 
that time in which,’ then by attraction this is shortened into péype od 
[xpévov]; expt, ‘as far as,” is connected with paxpds, ‘long,’ and is 
generally used as a preposition with the genitive. 

1. 61. orfoas, in Zorn the present with impf., and future with Ist aor., 
are transitive; the and aor. and perfect with pluperfect are intransitive. 


8. THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSAE, B.C. 406. 
(Grote, Ixiv.) 
1.67. dpprodpevos ... éroAvdpKet. See note on the senses in 1. 26. 
vov éx-trAouv éxov, ‘holding’ or ‘having command of the exit,’ so as to 
keep them from sailing out; so efpyew rou eis-mAov, ‘to keep from sailing 
in,’ 1. 262. 
1 Therefore Src must not be translated here at all, 
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1. 68. Sta-B.Bdlo is the transitive form of d:afaivw, and means ‘to make 
to go over,” ‘ transport.’ 

1. 72. ovSapd0ev; -Oev is the old termination of an ablative case and 
implies ‘from,’ as -5e implies ‘to;’ o¥5-ayds, ‘ not even one,’ is almost declined 
in adverbs, e.g. ovdap60e or ovdapod, ‘nowhere;’ ovdapd0er, ‘from no quarter;’ 
ovSayuy, ‘in no way;’ o’daydéce or ob8apoi, ‘to no. place;’ obdapds, ‘in no 
wise.’ The two negatives ot« and o¥6-aydé0ey, which in English would make 
an affirmative, in Greek only strengthen one another: so in early English, 
‘chance is nothing’ is expressed by ‘Hap n-ys naught in xo wise;’ so in 
Shakespeare, Falstaff says, ‘I paid nothing for it neither.’ 

1, 78. €b-oppotvres. See |. 13 n. 

dArtyopws, (dAlyos, ‘little,’ dpa, ‘care”). See note on dOdpms eZyov, 1. 44. 

évi-ot, like eioty of, means ‘ there are who,’ Lat. ‘sunt qui,’ ‘some.’ 

1. 79. éwi “EAAnowéverov, ‘on the line of the Hellespont,’ * in the direction 
of.’ Compare our use of the preposition on in ‘he marched straight on Paris.’ 
éni with the genitive is thus of direction towards, when we should rather 
expect the accusative of motion to; perhaps the distinction here is that the 
ships never meant to make for the Hellespont (ép’ “EAAjoTovzov), but for 
Athens (éx’ A@fvas), starting however on the line of the Hellespont. 

1. 80. Sppyocev,—spydo, ‘to hasten,’ must not be confounded with dppéw, 
‘to anchor ;’ dpyéw is only used in pres. and imperf., dppitw supplying the 
other tenses; cp. 1. 13 n. 

eis 7d 1éAayos, ‘ on to the open sea,’ i.e. westwards towards the Aegean. 

1. 81. éruxov dpioro-rrotovpevot, (dprorov, ‘ breakfast’), ‘were just then 
taking their breakfast,’ as we say, ‘ they bappened to be at breakfast;’ ruyydvo 
often implies ‘at that moment,’ rather than ‘by chance:’ in translating 
Tuyx4vu, AavOdvo and ofxopat with participles, allowance must be made for 
the difference of the Greek and English idioms, cp. l. 31 n. 

1. 89. tad yeyevnpéva, ‘ what had taken place,’ i.e. the course of events 
which led to the blockade. 

l. 90. &ydioavro Bonfetv, ‘voted to send help,’ i.e. to raise the 
blockade. 

vats oup-rdcats vavalv, ‘with their whole navy.’ Observe the usage 
of was with and without the article: was dyhp or wavres dydpes, ‘every 
man, wdyres of dvdpes or of dvdpes mayres, ‘all those men;’ but when the 
article is joined to was itself, it denotes ‘the whole,’ of méyres dy Oparrot, ‘the 
whole world,’ so here ai ovp-wacat vjes or ai macas, ‘their weole fleet with- 
out exception.’ 

l. 92. 4Aucla, ‘time of life,’ (Aig, ‘of the same age’), then ‘ manhood,’ 
esp. ‘the military age,’ from eighteen to sixty, so that of év ry #ArKig dvres 
means ‘ those who were fit for service.’ 

1. 93. atr-alpw, ‘to lift off,’ ‘remove:’ hence sc. rds vads, as if intrans., 
‘to sail away;’ so in English, ‘to put off’ from shore. 

1. g7. rats elxoot xai éxardv, the article marks that it is not merely any 
120 ships but ‘ ¢be remaining 120.’ 

1. 98. dupg, in apposition to Madégq, ‘ which is a headland of Lesbos.’ This 
Malea was the narrow strip of land or promontory south of Mytilene, called 


‘ Malea of Lesbos,’ to distinguish it from the more famous Malea, the S. E. 


point of Laconia. 
K 
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1. 101. rs vuerdés. The genitive implies close connection, ‘a part of,’ 
‘within,’ the dative accidental nearness ‘at.’ So here the genitive of time, 
‘in the night,’ cp. 1. 204 dye rs jyépas, ‘in the late part of the day,’ ‘ late 
in the day.’ 

1. 105. émt 8votv [veoiv] racoew, ‘to draw up in line on a base of two 
ships,’ ‘ two deep,’ sol. 107 éwt puds, ‘in single file” Compare éw? «épws, 
‘on a horn,’ i.e. ‘ in column,’ as opposed to év perm, ‘in line.’ 

1, 108, 8+-ée-mAous, ‘sailing through the enemies’ line.’ 

arepi-trAovs, sailing round the line, so as to attack the ships on the rear. 
Greek ships were chiefly used as ‘rams;’ the beaks were accordingly made 
very strong; it was of little use to charge ‘ beak to beak,’ hence the great 
object of nautical manceuvres was to get at the sides or sterns of the enemies’ 
vessels, Std rd-BéArcov-mAciv, for article making infin. a noun: cp. on ii, 27. 

1, 110. wad&s éxor. Greek and English verbs are often used both trans- 
itively and intransitively ; so €yw means not only ‘to hold’ something, but 
to ‘hold oneself,’ esp. with adverbs, so waAws éxe:, Lat. ‘bene habet,’ ‘ it 
holds well,’ ‘it is the best course,’ cp. 1. 44 n. 

1. 112. «d&ucov is the comparative of the adverb warms, as BéATioy of 
xad@s above. 

olxifw, to ‘build a house,’ hence ‘to people’ with settlers: the words in 
direct speech were 7) Srdprn obdéy xdncov olareirar épod dwo-Savéyros. Thl:e 
general sense is ‘that it would not make much difference in the census of 
Sparta if she had one citizen less,’ i.e. ‘that she would get on just as well 
without him.’—The death of Callicratidas was, however, an irreparable loss 
to Greece, if not to Sparta. He was a Grecian patriot, and would probably 
have made peace with Athens instead of crushing her, as the ‘ worst of the 
Greeks,’ Lysander, did. Knowing that Persia wished to play the jackal’s 
game, he did not wish that Sparta and Athens should play out the lion and 
tiger’s part, and let Persia carry off the prey, which was no less than the 
empire of Eastern Greece. 

1.116. é-Badrotons,—BddArw, like dwaipw (1.93), and éx@ (1. 110), is 
used intransitively, as in English, ‘ to dash ;’ so here ‘ as the ship had dashed 
on another ship,’ or ‘had charged.’ Observe the force of the tense ép- 
Badovons, (he fell overboard from the shock) after the ship had charged. 

1117. d-pav-ifw, (d, paive, ‘to show,’ paivopa:, ‘to show oneself”) ‘to 
disappear, hence #davicOy is a euphemism for ‘he was drowned;’ so in 
English, ‘ he was made away with,’ or ‘ put out of the way,’ is a milder way 
of saying that a man was killed: cp. note on dwecaova, |. 36. 

O8ev, ‘thereupon,’ is formed from é@ev, Lat. ‘inde,’ as évyravéa, 
‘there,’ or ‘ then,’ from év@a, Lat. ‘ibi:’ cp. note on obdapé-Ger, 1. 72. 

1. 120. avrots dvSpdorv, ‘ with the men themselves,’ i.e. ‘crew and all:’ 
except in idiomatic expressions with avrds, this use of the dative to imply 
accompaniment is marked by the preposition avy. 

1. 123. @ofe rots orparnyots, ‘it seemed good to the commanders-in- 
chief,’ i.e. ‘they decreed:’ by ‘the commanders-in-chief’ at Athens were 
meant ten officers elected every year to command the army and navy, and 
to act as a kind of war-ministers at bome; they would answer to our War 
Office and Board of Admiralty. 

1. 125. xata- Sw, ‘to sink,’ or rather ‘to water-log’ or ‘disable.’ The 
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perfect and 2 aor. are intransitive, and mean ‘to be water-logged.’ As the 
ships had no ballast they did not go down; hence the crews are described as 
still clinging to them, or rather as still on board them, in rode dn’ adréy 
dvOpwrovus ode, 

1, 126. rde-pér’-'Ereov(nourg-MuriAhvp-idoppotoas,—-the article rds 
binds this together as one word ; ee which comes between the article - 
rds and what it agrees with (vie. vats, which is understood after dpoppou- 
cas) is considered as an epithet. After the death of Callicratidas, Conon 
was still blockaded by Eteonicus, the second in command. 

1.128. pdéyas yevdpevos, ‘because it became violent,’ Lat. ‘quum magnus 
sit factus;’ the participle without the article implying cause: whercas the 
participle with the article merely expresses a fact; 80 6 yevdpevos pdyas 
would be ‘ which became violent,’ Lat, ‘qui magnus factus est.’ So in the 
next line, BovAopdvous is ‘though they wished it,’ Lat. ‘quum vellent,’ 
whereas Tove BovAopdvovs would be ‘those who wished it,’ Lat. ‘eos qui 
volebant.’ 

1, 129. orhoavres, cp. |. 61 n. 

atro0, an adverb, being properly a genitive, ‘there,’ ‘on the spot,’ Lat, 
*illico.’ Cp. ob8apu66: or ob8apyo8, ‘nowhere,’ |. 72 n, 

1, 130. 4 BovAf, the Athenian ‘senate’ of 500 members, who were chosen 
by lot. 

Su-nydopar wepl, ‘to give full details about. ; 

1.132, dexAnola, (de, sadde, ‘to summon’), ‘ the great assembly of the 
citizens at Athens,’ It would answer in its powers to our House of Commons, 
but, as the people themselves voted and not their representatives, in numbers 
it was a body of more than ten times the size of our lower House. In the 
New Testament the word is used for ‘an assembly of Christians,’ ‘an Ec- 
clesia’ or ‘Church,’ whence our words ‘ ecclesiastic,’ ctc, 

&dXoe ve wal, ‘ both others and,’ ‘ others, and above all’ Theramenes: so 
GAAwe re wal, ‘ both for other reasons and,’ ‘ especially.’ 

l, 133. Kat-nydpouv trav orparnyav: ard here has the sense of ‘down 
upon, i.e. ‘against ;’ so Kara-Ynpl(opas, ‘to vote against,’ ‘condemn,’ |, 176, 

Brdre ote av-elAovro, ‘ because they bad not picked up;’ the Circek aorist, 
when it occurs in a dependent sentence, must often be rendered in English by 
the plupf.; the reason of this is that in English we count time from the 
present, so we should say ‘they accused the generals, because they bad not 

icked the men up,’ but a Greek would throw himself so much into the time 
Pe was speaking of, that he would say, ‘they were accusing the geucrals, 
because they did not;’ in fact, we should expect one of the accusers to use 
the aorist, and an historian to use the plupf., but a Greek historian throws 
himself for the moment into the position of the accusers, and uses the tense 
which they would have used. 

1.138. dto-Aoylopat, ‘to plead in defence ;’ so Plato’s Defence of Socrates 
is called ‘ The Apology :’ daé implies ‘ from’ or ‘ off,’ in the same seise as we 
use ‘to get a person off.’ 

Srv wAdovev, after a past tense Sr: with optative marks the oratio obliqua, 

1, 137. mpos-rdecw, ‘to assign to,’ hence with rv dyalpeary, ‘ deputed 
them to pick up the dead.’ 

1, 138. alwep... dvarpdoees, ‘if you must blame some one for (neglecr- 
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ing] the rescue [of the shipwrecked men], then you have no one else to 
blame but ...;’ the ye makes efwrep emphatic, ‘if that is to say,’ ‘if really,’ 
‘if, which I do not for a moment believe;’ the optative also marks improba- 
bility, ‘if it were necessary.’ 

1. 140. Srv ye, ‘just because, ‘for no other reason than because.’ 

1141. ddoxovres, cp. |. 3 n. 

1. 142. 76 kwAdoav, Lat. ‘id quod prohibuit.’ 

1. 143. pdprupas, being separated from rots «uBeprfras, has a predicative 
force, ‘ brought forward the pilots as witnesses.’ 

1.145. 16 pev wp@rov,—the péy is taken up by the 3é in pera 52 ratra. 

éwevBov. Observe the force of the imperfect, they did not really 
persuade the people, but only ‘ seemed likely to persuade,’ cp. 1. 26 n. 

1.146. ’Amarotpta, ‘the Apaturia,’ a great festival of the Athenians, 
when they had family gatherings, as we have at Christmas. 

1.147. ovv-aorodlow avrois, ‘ are with themselves,’ ‘meet one another,’ 
‘meet together,’ cp. Lat. ‘ inter se.’ 

ol wepi tov Onpapévny, lit. ‘those round Theramenes,’ meaning, ‘the 
party of Theramenes, including himself,’ ‘ Theramenes and his party.’ 

1. 150. &s 5h, ‘as of course,’ or ‘as forsooth ;’ 34 is often used, like Lat. 
‘scilicet,’ in irony, so af yuvaixes &H is used to describe ‘men dressed up in 
women’s clothes,’ v. 145 n. 

1.151. éracav ... erolouv,—the aorist describes ‘the persuading’ Calli- 
xenus as finished; the imperfect depicts the ecclesia as sitting, cp. 1. 26 n. 

1, 152. é«-KAnolav ovetv,—maoréw, to ‘make’ or ‘ produce’ a result, so 
‘to perform’ a ceremony, ‘hold’ a meeting, as we say of Parliament, ‘to 
make a House.’ 

1.153. els fv 4 Bovdd els-fveyxe rhv éauriis yvopunv,—the council or 
senate investigated all questions before they were discussed in the ecclesia, 
and passed resolutions (1po-BovAevpa-ra) which only became statutes (Yyn¢pi- 
opara) if passed by the ecclesia. So here ‘the senate brought in their own 
resolution (yvd@pn) as a bill before the assembly.’ 

1. 154. eltrévros, ‘having proposed it,’ or ‘made a motion,’ Lat. ‘ auctor 
factus est.’ 

Sru Séor,—in past time the optative is used in Greek with Sr, where 
the accusative and infinitive would be used in Latin, to mark oblique 
oration. 

xplvewy, ‘pass sentence on,’ ‘ give a verdict on.’ 

1, 155. pig Wyd@,—his proposal was, that instead of putting the question 
‘ guilty or not guilty?’ about each commander separately, they should lump 
them all together in one vote, ‘are the generals guilty?’ Besides being 
obviously unfair, this was absolutely illegal, being expressly forbidden by a 
law called ‘Cannonus’ Act’ (just as we call laws by the names of their pro- 
posers, e.g. ‘ Lord Campbell’s Act,’ etc.). So in English law, the question of 
‘ guilty or not guilty?’ must be put to the jury separately for each prisoner. 

tmap-7A0e, rapa implies ‘beside,’ with accusative to come ‘to’ or ‘ before,’ 
esp. ‘to come forward to speak,’ so here ‘came into the assembly and 
spoke.’ 

doxwv [abrds] cwOfjvar. The subject of the infinitive mood is often 
omitted in Greek where it is the same as the subject of the verb which governs 
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‘the infinitive mood. In cases where the subject is the same, the Greek con- 
struction differs from the Latin in two points, (1) the subject of inf. may be 
omitted, whereas ‘se’ could not be omitted in Latin, (2) if expressed it must 
be in the same case as the original subject, i.e. the nominative, whereas in Lat. 
it is in the accusative. So ég7) obs adrds GAA’ éxeivov orparnyeiv, ‘he said 
that be was not general, but the other man was,’ Lat. would be ‘ dixit non 
setpsum, illum contra imperare ;’ for examples in this book, cp. Il. 218, 289. 

1.156. rovs 8’ da-od\Aupévous, x. 7. A., sc. Pdoxav, ‘he declared that the 
other drowning men were giving him special injunctions ;’ observe the tense 
in dwoAAupévous, only an Irishman could have used the aorist. 

1187. €dv ow0y. The conjunctive present being dramatically used 
instead of the past ef cwGeln. 1. 160. mpos-kadéw, Mid. ‘summon,’ 

1. 158. tovs-aplorous-imép-rijs-trarplSos-yevopévous, ‘those who had 
showed themselves,’ etc., cp. |. 126 n. 

1. 162. wAtO0s (woAve), ‘the many,’ ‘the popular party,’ called properly 
6 Sos, the commons, plebs; improperly called dxyAos, ‘the mob,’ below, 
to throw contempt on them. ovy-ypdde, ‘to write’ or ‘draw up a form 
of motion’ or ‘bill’ to be submitted to a vote. mapd-vopos, ‘contrary to 
the law.’ To propose a bill which was against the provisions of an existing 
act, without first stating that it was so, and proposing the repeal of the 
other act, made a man liable to severe penalties. He could be indicted by 
a mapavdpow ypaph, or ‘indictment for acting unconstitutionally.’ 

Sevov ... BovAnrar, ‘that it was a monstrous thing to stop the sovereign 
people from having their own way,’ as some one (ris, i.e. Euryptolemus and 
his friends) did by asking thern to obey their own laws. There is a touch of 
sarcasm im the sentence. Xenophon was a high Tory, and delights in having 
a hit at the democracy. 

1, 163. mpUravis (mpd), ‘a foreman,’ ‘deputy,’ or ‘committee-man.’ There 
were ten tribes; fifty deputies from each made up the council of five hundred. 
Each tribe had its turn of mpuravela, or presidency of the BovA, lasting one- 
tenth of the year, during which time their deputies, called mpuravecs, were a 
kind of standing committee, in fact, almost the Executive or government of 
the day, holding cabinet councils, and so forth. 

1. 164. mpo-rl@ynpt, ‘put forward,’ ‘propose,’ ‘put’ to the vote. The 
mpuraus of the day acted as the Speaker in our House of Commons, and was 
the only person who might ‘ put the question.’ 

S:a-Whdrors, ‘a decision by vote,’ ‘the question’ proposed. 

1.165. dva-Balvw [éri rd Biya], ‘to go up’ [to the tribune or raised plat- 
form for addressing the assembly], ‘to rise to speak.’ 

Kai rovrous ... orparnyous, ‘he proposed that the prytanes too should 
be impeached by the same vote by which they impeached the generals.’ 

Ty abry... rep, Lat. ‘eodem suffragio quo.’ 

1. 167. em-QopuvBéw, ‘to make a noise (@dpuBos) at,’ here, of applause, ‘to 
cheer,’ Lat. ‘ ac-clamare.’ 

1. 168. mpo-Ohoew, ‘ put the question,’ cp. above, 1. 164. 

wAiv Swxpdrouvs,—this was not the only occasion on which Socrates 
withstood the threats of those in power: cp. Historical Note at the end of 
notes on Section ii. The stubborn simplicity of the reply, ‘I will do 
nothing against the law,’ was eminently characteristic of the philosogher. 
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1.172. {nprotv, from the old form of the infinitive -ev instead of -ewv: 
(npud-erv would have made (ypuoty. So we have tinay from ripd-ev, whereas 
Tipd-ew would make tipay. 

ameaBopévous, ‘through obeying:’ cp. note on péyas -yevdpuevos, 
1, 128. 

1.173. ypadw, ‘to put in writing,’ ‘propose’ in due form. ‘ywdpn (yt- 
wwhoKw, ‘to judge’), here in its technical sense, one’s deliberate judgment 
expressed in a ‘ motion.’ 

1. 175. Sta-xetpo-rovla, ‘a stretching out (relyw) of hands on different 
sides (8:4), i.e. ‘for and against the motion,’ hence ‘a division.’ xplvw, 
prop. ‘to separate,’ ‘then pick out,’ ‘choose,’ ‘ prefer,’ ‘ decide in favour of :” 
hence, as we should speak of the proposer ‘ carrying’ his -yywpn (i.e. across 
all opposition), ‘ the resolution of the upper house was carried.’ 

1.177. d&tro-6vfioKw, often pass. of dwo-xreiva, ‘to be put to death.’ 

1.178. per-épere rots "AOnvalors, Lat. ‘ poenitebat Athenienses:” pera 
implies ‘change,’ as in perd-voa, ‘change of mind,’ ‘ repentance,’ ‘ meta- 
morphosis,’ etc. . 

1.179. twpoBoAal, plur. (wpo-BadAAw, ‘to put forward a person’s name for 
accusation’), ‘a vote ordering that a man should be publicly prosecuted,’ Lat. 
‘ prae-judicium,’ hence ‘a vote ordering an impeachment.’ It might be com- 
pared to a presentment of the grand jury at assizes. 

ét-atrardw, ‘to deceive,’ ‘ cajole’ the house into condemning the innocent. 

1. 180, wpo-eBAROnoay, see note on mpoPodal, 1. 179. 

1. 183. war-edOav, ‘came back («ard) from exile:’ cp. rods pu-yadas 
Ka9-eivat, 1. 298, “ard adds force of ‘ back,’ i.e. ‘home from exile.’ 


4. THE BATTLE OF AEGOSPOTAMI, B.C. 405. 
(Grote, Ixv.) 


1. 187. mpos-BdéAAw, sc. éavrovs, ‘throw themselves against,” ‘ attack,’ 
cp. 116, éuBadrovons ris vews. 

1. 188. «ard xpdros, ‘according to force,’ i.e. ‘by storm.’ 

1. 190. kard awé8as, ‘along the tracks of,’ ‘in full pursuit of ;’ abray 
must be supplied; cp. Thuc. v. 65 lévar xara wédas abray els Teyéay. So in 
English, ‘ follow him a¢ foot.’ Hamlet, iv. 3. 

1. 192. évrad0a 5h, ‘when they were already there,’ Lat. ‘hic jam:’ the 
8) emphasizes the évravéa. 

1, 193. Ta wept Adpaxov, ‘ the [news] about Lampsacus,’ i.e. ‘ the taking 
of Lampsacus.’ 

1.194. ém-orrlLopar, ‘to furnish oneself with food’ (otros), to ‘ take in 
provisions.’ 

1. 195. Atydg rorapots, ‘the goat's river,’ ‘ Aegos-potami.’ 

Si-éxw, trans. ‘to keep apart,’ Lat. ‘ distinere,’ 5:4 having the sense of 
division: here it is intransitive, ‘to stand apart,’ ‘be so many furlongs 
wide.’ 

1. 198. SpOpos, (Sp-vyuyu, Lat. ‘or-ior,’ dp0ds, ‘ upright’), ‘rising’ of sun, 
‘ daybreak.’ 
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onpalve, (ofua, ‘a sign’), ‘to give the signal,’ ‘ give orders.’ 

1. 199. &pvo-ro-rrorncap.évous,—the force of the aorist would be expressed 
in Latin by ‘ postquam prandium curavissent :’ cp. 1. 133 n. 

1, 200. ad eis vavpaylay, i.e. ws vavpaxnoov, ws expressing the motive, 
‘ intending to be ready for.’ 

apo-eimev, ‘ give public (mpd) orders,’ ‘ proclaim.’ 

1. 203. pérwrrov, (nerd, da), ‘ the middle of the face,’ ‘the forehead ;’ hence 
éy erway, ‘ front-wise,’ ‘in line,’ as opposed to é#t «épws, ‘in column,’ i.e. 
two or four abreast. Cp. note on vi. 254. 

1. 204. Swe rhs fydpas, see on ris vuerds, |. TOI n. 

1. 207. éx-Balve, ‘to disembark :’ so in 1, 208, éx-BiBdfw, the causal or 
transitive form of é«-Balyw, ‘to make to go out,’ ‘disembark.’ 

kat-Bévras, agreeing with Tovs vavTas, understood in tds raxloras Tov 
veaw above. xara strengthens the verb; (deity, ‘to see,’ kat-eiy, ‘to notice 
what one sees:’ so xdt-o1da, ‘I know well.’ 

1. 209. Fxov, ‘bad come;’ Hxw like ofxopas has the sense of a perfect. 

1. 210. éw-av-Gyopar,—éni has the force of ‘against them,’ dvd of ‘ out 
to sea.’ 

1. 211. &« rOv raxv, ‘from his (private) fort.’ rely is used in plural 
of a single fort, like Lat. ‘ moenia,’ ‘ sedes,’ ‘ tecta,’ etc. It had been one of 
the charges against Alcibiades, that he had built private fortifications for 
himself in the Chersonese, as if he meant to act treacherously, and then 
shelter himself there from the vengeance of the Athenians. 

1, 212. alyvadds, ‘sea shore’ or ‘ open beach,’ as opposed to év Acuém. 

apes... wore. The meaning of prepositions is modified by the cases 
to which they are attached. So mpés is a stronger form of apé and means 
*in front,’ but the accusative adds its own meaning of ‘to’ or ‘ with refer- 
ence to;’ the genitive ‘from ’ and the dative ‘at.’ So here mpds wéAe: means 
‘in front of’ or ‘hard by a city.’ 

1. 216. peO-opploar. era implies change: see above, 1. 178 n. 

1, 217. ov évreg, Lat. ‘ ubi quum sitis.’ 

1, 218. adroit... éxetvov,—see on ddcnoy coOfjvat, |. 155 n. 

1. 220. Kard tiv Xeppdvncov,—xard, ‘down:’ then, as accusative con- 
veys the idea of ‘along,’ ‘up and down,’ ‘all over the Chersonese.’ 

1. 221. Kad’ éxdorny hydpav,—xard with acc. meaning ‘along,’ comes to 
mean ‘according to;’ so xara pvAa, ‘according to tribes,’ with a distributive 
sense ‘tribe by tribe;’ so here, ‘day by day,’ more and more each day. 

\. 222. 54, ‘already,’ ‘in fine.’ 

ro0 Avadvipou,—the article adds the force of ‘ this Lysander,’ the one 
mentioned above, hence it is generally only used with proper names where a 
man has been mentioned before. : The genitive follows sara-ppovéw, ‘to 
look down upon,’ as it does «aT-nyopéw above, 1. 133. 

1, 224. Tots wap’ abrod éropévors, means ‘beside,’ the genitive 
adds the force of ‘from:’ so wap’ a’rod means ‘from beside him,’ i.e. those 
whom he sent from bis own side to follow the Athenians and see what they did. 

1. 226. vd €pradty, (wadAu, ‘ again’), ‘the reverse way,’ ‘ back.’ 

G&pat dowlSa. The same signal was used by traitors after Marathon, to 
induce the Persians to send their fleet round to Athens before the army 
returned: but Miltiades saw the unwonted sight of the flashing of «hs 
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polished steel on the summit of Mount Pentelicus, and marched the same 
night to the city. 

1. 228. tv taylornv, sc. d&dy, ‘the quickest way,’ ‘as quickly as 
rossible.’ 

]. 229. xatd Kpdtos, ‘according to force,’ i.e. ‘with might and main: 
cp. |. 188 n. 

1, 231. St-nporos, («poréw, ‘to strike’), ‘doubly beating,’ hence ‘ double- . 
oared,’ i.e. ‘with only two banks of oars manned on each side,’ whereas a 
trireme had ¢bree banks of oars one above the other. So povdxporos, 
‘with only one bank of oars manned on each side.’ 

1. 232. GAAae... «al, ‘others (which I need not name) and :’ dAAws re 
xai often means ‘especially.’ 

1, 233. Tldp-ados (mapd, &s), ‘naval,’ then 1% TWapados (vats), ‘the 
Admiralty yacht,’ the name of one of the two Athenian galleys for state- 
service. After the battle the Paralus is sent home with the news: cp. 1. 
238. 

1. 236. rats évvéa vaucl, ‘ dis nine ships.’ 

€yvw, ‘ perceived,’ opryvea nee, ‘to learn,’ ‘ perceive,’ mist be distinguished 
from ofSa, as the French ‘connaitre’ from ‘ savoir.’ 

1. 237. 81-ebOappéva, ‘ ruined,’ ‘ lost.’ 

Evayopav,—Evagoras was a prince of Salamis in Cyprus. Conon took 
refuge with him because he did not choose to go home after such a defeat. 
The history of Conon shows how important a general's life is, and how 
foolish it is of commanders to throw away their lives even in a defeat. 
Conon’s escape after Aegospotami enabled the Athenians to win the great 
naval victory at Cnidus ten years afterwards: in fact he was the one man 
who made a revival of Athenian power possible: cp. Historical Introduction 
to Section iv, Contrast with this the rash charge of Cyrus at Cunaxa, which 
made his victory u:eless, and the desperate attack of Pelopidas on the tyrant 
of Thessaly, which deprived Thebes of the life of one of the two great men 
on whom her greatness rested. 

1. 238. a-ayyeAotoa, Lat. ‘ nunciatura,’ ‘ut nunciaret.’ 

1, 241. Teparevs, és, acc. a, ‘the Piraeus,’ the chief harbour of Athens, 
joined to it by the long walls. 

Sid. TSv paxpav re.xSv,—d5id means ‘ through,’ and the genitive ‘from, 
‘out of :’ so we get a compound meaning of ‘ out through,’ ‘right through 
and out at other end.’ The long walls were two parallel walls which joined 
the city of Athens (dorv) to its harbour, the Piraeus. 

1. 242. & Erepos tO érépep wap-ayyéhAwv,—the nominativus pendens or 
absolute, in a kind of opposition to ] oiparyh dijKev, as if it had been ‘men 
groaned—one telling it to the other.’ 

1. 243. koupdw, act. ‘to put to sleep,’ pass. ‘to go to sleep:’ the word 
KOLLNTHpLoy, ‘a sleeping room,’ was used by the early Christians for ‘ burial- 
place,’ hence our word ‘ cemetery.’ 

ll. 244, 245. wev@oOvres ... vop(lovres,—observe the change from singu- 
lar to plural, and from negative to positive: ovdels avray éxorpHOn, nev- 
Oudvres, i.e. mavres yap érévOouv. 

1. 245. €avrovs, sc. rerOovvres. 

érolnaav,—for the quasi-pluperfect use of the aorist here, ‘had done,’ see 
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note on 3:dr¢ ob« dvelAovro, 1. 133 n. Observe the double accusative after 
wotéw, ‘to do anything to anyone.’ 

1,246. MyAlous,—the Athenians took Melos (a Spartan colony in 
the Aegean) by blockade, and treated the inhabitants with most 
ear cruelty, in the second period of the Peloponnesian War, 
B.C. 416. 

1. 248. d&tro-xesvvupt, ‘to cut off by a mound,’ ‘ black up.’ 


evrpemifev, (cd, tpéww, ‘to turn’), ‘to put straight,’ i.e. ‘repair the | 


breaches.’ ; 

1, 251. dd-evothxer,—iornpe means ‘to place,’ gornea, ‘I have placed 
myself,’ ‘I stand,’ intrans. but with a present force; hence eiorhxey means 
not ‘I had stood’ but ‘I was standing,’ so do-e:orfee, ‘began to stand 
aloof’ or ‘ revolt.’ 

1, 252. yvopupot, (yyvmonw), ‘well known,’ ‘distinguished,’ of yw. the 
‘notables’ or ‘nobles,’ as opposed to the S708. 

1. 254. "Ayts, one of the two kings of Sparta. 

1. 255. AexéAeta,—the fort which the Spartans had built in Attica, by 
the advice of Alcibiades, that they might overrun the country. 

awpog-wael, historic present dramatically put for mpos-wAéot. 

1. 256. wavSypel, an adv. in meaning, like the dative savdnylg, wavorpa- 
vq, ‘with all their forces,’ 

1. 258. rod érépov, ‘ the other of the two’ kings; for the kings of Sparta, 
cp. Historical Introduction to the 4th Division of Section iv. 

1. 259. dva-hapBdvw, to ‘take up’ or ‘into one’s hands,’ ‘to take with 
one ;’ hence the aor. part., often = Eng. ‘ with.’ 

1. 260. ’"AxaShpeve (from the hero Academus), a gymnasium or school in 
the suburbs of Athens. Afterwards Plato taught here, and Plato’s followers 
were called Academics. 

1, 261. wpdg tov Iepacd, ‘ off Piraeus.’ Cp. L212; here the accusative 
implies motion ‘ to.’ 

1. 264. hwdépouv rl ypr woretv,—the present xpf is dramatically put for 
. the past xpeln. xpi) is xpela doriv, ypeln is xpeia ein. 

1. 265. owtypiav tod pr waetv, Lat. ‘ne paterentur.’ 

1. 267. &mo-Ovynoxdvrev, Lat. ‘quanquam multi moriebantur;’ cp. note 
on participles, 1. 128. 

1, 269. émv-Acltreo, ‘to leave anything behind,’ or conversely of a thing 
* failing’ a person, Lat. ‘ deficio,’ hence simply ‘to fail,’ intr. 

1. 270. €yovres, Lat. ‘si tenerent,’ ‘on condition that they were allowed 
to hold.’ Compare the conditional force of the participle in od dvres, 
lL. 217. 

1, 271. +a relyn, ‘the long walls:’ cp. 1. 241 n. 

1. 273. Hxew nddAAvov BovAevoapévous,—observe the force of the tense, 
‘to come when they had,’ i.e. ‘not to come till they had taken better 
counsel.’ #aAAsoy is comparative of adv. eadwe. 

1. 276. tq Apap, ‘ the famine’ which had been already described as carry- 
ing off many victims in 1. 267. 

1. 278. ovup-BovAetw,—fovreva, ‘to deliberate,’ avy adds the force of 
‘with others ;’ hence ‘to advise’ or ‘ propose in the assembly,’ Lat. ‘ auctor 
sententiae esse.’ 
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1. 283. BovAdpevor, ‘with the wish,’ Lat. ‘ex eo quod vellent:’ cp. 
L 128 n. 

1. 285. wapd Avodvipe,—napd meaning ‘beside,’ and dative having 
force of ‘at’ or ‘near,’ mapa with dat. means ‘with’ or ‘at the house of,’ 
Lat. ‘ apud,’ Fr. ‘ chez.’ | 

é-wére, Sre, ‘when,’ ‘quum,’ ‘at the same time as.” wére, ‘when?’ 
direct interrogative, Lat.‘ quando.’ 8-more, ‘when,’ indirect interrogative, 
‘ ba (to see) when:’ it is also used for ‘ whenever’ with the optative. 

1. 288. réws, demonstrative of éws (‘as long ’), ‘so long,’ then ‘ for some 
time.’ So we have rére, ‘then,’ dre, ‘when.’ : 

1. 289. od ydp efvar Kuptog, ‘(saying) that he was not master of these 
things ’— had not power to settle these matters.’ Cp. note on ¢dcaow 
owOnvas, 1. 155 n. 

1. 290. Epopos, (€p-opdw), ‘an overseer :’ at Sparta ‘ the Ephors’ were the 
five magistrates who controlled all the rest, even the two kings. So in the 
oligarchy at Venice, the Council of Ten kept even the Doge, or Duke, him- 
self in order. Cp. Hist. Introd., iii. 4 (p. 49). 

1. 291. alpéw, ‘to take;’ mid. always ‘to take for oneself,’ ‘ choose;’ 
passive sometimes referring to the act. sense, ‘to be taken’ (in which sense 
dAiokopar is more often used), sometimes to the sense of the middle, ‘to be 
chosen.’ 

avro-Kpatwp, («paros), ‘himself with power,’ ‘ with full’ or ‘independent 
power to act without reference to the home authorities,’ a ‘plenipo- 
tentiary.” 

1, 292. Sécaros avrés, himself the tenth, the Greek way of expressing 
‘himself with nine others.’ 

ZeAAacla, on the borders of Laconia. 

1, 293. elwov St, sc. ficorev. 

1, 296. éwt rp,—éwi meaning ‘upon,’ and dative implying ‘rest at,’ éri 
with dative means ‘resting on basis of,’ hence often ‘on terms of,’ of an 
agreement ‘ based on certain conditions.’ 

1. 298. xa0-(yyt,—s«ard means ‘down,’ then ‘back,’ so here ‘to bring 
back the exiles,’ i.e. allow them to return: «40-o50s was the regular term 
for the return of exiles. As Greek wars were generally political, the ‘ oppo- 
sition ’ were generally exiled in time of war, and were brought back by the 
conquerors in case of success: so here the aristocratical party return, and 
with the help of Sparta overthrow the democracy, establishing the Thirty 
Tyrants: see Hist. Introd. to next Section. 

Tov aitov €xOpov Kai diAov vopifowras, ‘have the same enemies and 
friends (as the Spartans),’ i.e. ‘conclude an offensive and defensive alliance,’ 
in this case as subjects, not as equals. 

1. 303. dwpaxrot, Lat. ‘re infecta.’ 

1. 304. Ewex@pet,—y before gutturals or throat sounds («, y, x), is 
changed into +, hence this comes from éy-xwpéw, ‘to give room,’ then 
éyxwpei, impers., ‘it is possible,——Lat. ‘neque enim fieri poterat ut diutius 
morarentur.’ 

1. 305. é’ ols, Lat. ‘ quibus conditionibus ;’ see note on éat rg, 1. 296. 

1. 306. tiv elpyyny, ‘tbe peace’ proposed above, 1. 2y6. 

mwpo-nydpe,—pd means ‘in front of, hence ‘in defence of,’ ‘in behalf 


e 
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of ;’ hence when compounded with d-yopevar, ‘to speak,’ ‘ advocated accept- 
ance of the ana stan they brought.’ 
; 308. trept-atpéw, ‘take away the walls all round.’ 
1. 310. xata-tAéw,—xara meaus ‘ down,’ so here ‘down from high seas,’ 

* into port.’ 

1. 311. els rév Tletpara, ‘into the harbour ;’ hitherto he had only been 
mpos Tov II, * off the Piraeus :’ cp. 1, 261. 

1. 312. bn’ abhytplbuv,—ind, ° under,’ then with genitive, ‘from under ;’ 
here, as we say ‘ under a person’s rule,’ ‘to the tune given by.’ 


SECTION IL 


THE ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 


B.C. 404—403. 


1. THE OVERTHROW OF THE DEMOCRACY. 
(Grote, Ixv, Student’s Greece, pp. 373-380, Smith’s smaller Hist., xiv.) 


1. 1. 4 6Avy-apxla, ‘the rule of a few,’ the hated ‘ oligarchical govern- 
ment,’ or ‘aristocracy,’ which supplanted the old Snpoxparia, or * popular 
government’ of Athens. By the old constitution every citizen could vote 
in the Assembly (slaves and foreigners could not). This constitution had 
lasted, with the exception of one brief interval (cp. 1. 78 n.), uninterruptedly 
for 100 years. Now all the powers of an Assembly, composed of 10,000 
citizens, pass into the hands of Thirty of the partisans of Sparta. 

Woke rep Sypg, lit. ‘it seemed good to the Commons,’ i.e. ‘ they decreed.’ 
By 6 djpos is meant the popular Assembly or Ecclesia. 

Lysander, the Spartan general, was present and forced the Athenians to 
pass the resolution by which the Assembly ceased to exist till it was 
restored by Thrasybulus (1. 330). 

éA\éa0at,—aipé-w means, ‘I take ;’ aipé-opat, ‘I take for myself,’ * choose :’ 
passive sometimes referring to the active sense ‘to be taken’ (in which 
sense GAigxopas is generally used), more often to the sense of the middle 
‘to be chosen.’ 

1. 2. ovy-ypadev tovs vépous, like Lat. ‘ con-scribere,’ ‘to write the laws 
together, in one code or systematic order,’ ‘draw up a code of Jaws,’ i.e. 
‘ frame a new constitution.’ So at Rome the decemvirs were appointed to 
‘codify the laws,’ and usurped the whole power as the Thirty Tyrants did. 

1. 6. &s €5dxe, ‘as they felt inclined in each case.’ Contrast the aorist 
Boge (1. 1.) of a single action with the imperfect here of a course of action. 

1. 7. b-dyw Oavarou [ind 7d Siaorhprov], lit. ‘ bring a culprit under (the 
court] for death,’ i.e. ‘impeach on a capital charge.’ Oavdrov being the 
genitive of close connection, ‘ concerning death, a meaning of the genitive 
which is often marked by wepi, Lat. ‘de.’ 

1. 8. ovxodavria, ‘ making false (or frivolous) accusations against people,’ 
‘carrying on the trade of informers.” Our word sycophant has come to 
mean rather ‘ a flatterer’ than ‘an informer.’ The derivation is from odxos 
and gaivw, probably to ‘show figs’ concealed under the leaves; hence, to 
point out rich men, whose property might be confiscated. 

favras, the Greeks use the participle after ‘verba sentiendi,’ to express 
a fact; so oda atrév (avra would be ‘I know ¢bat he is living.’ The in- 
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finitive is used for ‘I know bow;’ so ol8a (jv would be ‘I know how 
to live.’ 

1, 8. rots xadots xdyaQots, ‘the noble and brave (or good),’ i.e. ‘ the 
upper classes,’ as opposed to mechanics or traders and the democratical 
party generally. The question-begging epithet is the natural expression 
of an oligarchical writer. 

The bias of Xenophon in favour of the aristocratical party already appears 
here. What he describes as only clearing off some of the worst elements 
of the democracy was in fact a proscription, in which some of the generals 
and all the chief leaders of the democratical party were included. For the 
bias of Xenophon’s writing see below, note at end of Section iv. 

l. 9. Bapds, ‘heavy to bear,’ hence with dy, ‘ oppressing.’ 

15éws, ‘ sweetly,’ i.e. ‘with pleasure,’ ‘ gladly.’ . 

1. 10. xat-efydlfero atrav, i.e. uingitero [Odvarov] Kar’ abray. 
Observe the imperfect ‘ kept passing sentences of death against them.’ «ara 
means ‘down’ and the genitive implying close connection of any kind, 
(‘ of,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on,”) is used after several compounds of «ard, with the 
combined sense of ‘down on,’ as we say ‘to come down upon a person,’ 
hence ‘against,’ e. g. kat-yyopew,.‘ to speak against,’ ‘accuse; xara-ppovéw, 
‘to feel contempt for.’ 

1. 11. Bovd-eb-er8ar, BovA-et-w, ‘to give counsel (to others),’ mid. ‘ to 
take counsel (for oneself),’ must be carefully distinguished from BodA- 
opar, ‘to wish,’ so, in 1. 12, Srws BovAowro is as they might wish,’ i.e. 
‘arbitrarily.’ Saws dv éEeln, the direct question which they put themselves 
was nivs dy éfeln. ‘how would it be possible? Sas marks that the ques- 
tion is put indirectly. 

1. 12. xpdopar, ‘I use,’ often has the sense of ‘I treat,’ e.g. pidrcews xp. 
T.vt, ‘I treat some one in a friendly manner.’ It is followed by the dative, 
as ‘utor’ in Latin by the ablative. 

1. 13. AvoavSpos. Lysander, though not king, had been the successful 
commander-in-chief of the Spartans: he had given Athens the final defeat 
at Aegos-potami, and had afterwards taken the city. He had overthrown the 
democracies, or popular governments, in the Greek cities, and established 
oligarchies, or governments of the few, in which the power was generally 
placed in the hands of ten of the richest men. These governments were so 
arbitrary and so unpopular that they had to be supported by a governor and 
a garrison sent out from Sparta, who kept the cities under the thumb of 
Sparta. Lysander gained enormous influence in Greece by these arrange- 
ments. and as he was of the royal family he intrigued to be made king. 
Hence it was that he aroused the jealousy of Pausanias. 

1. 15. ppoup-és, ‘a guard,’ but pp*vp-4 (in 1. 16), collective, ‘the body of 
guards,’ ‘the garrison.’ It is contracted from mpo-opds, (cp. odpos ’Axaay, 
‘ guardian of the Greeks *), as ppovdos, ‘ disappeared,’ from mpd déov. - 

1. 16. Appoorfs, (dpydw, ‘I arrange’), ‘an arranger,’ the technical 
title of a Spartan ‘ governor.’ 

1. 19. xaderds dépw, ‘to bear ill,’ ‘dislike,’ ‘have a grudge against.’ 

1 21. pév, ‘on the one hand,’ prepares the reader for a dé, ‘on the 
other hand;’ pév marks that this sentence is merely prefatory or introductory 
to rera 5é,".7.A. The joint effect of wév and dé here might be expressed 
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by ‘¢bough they were friends at first, yet afterwards.’ So 1.22, adrdés pév 
éBovAero...6 St Onpapévns, ‘while or whereas Critias was inclined for 
severity, Theramenes began to oppose him.’ 

otv, ‘certainly then,’ confirming what precedes, and continuing the narra- 
tive, ‘so,’ ‘ accordingly.’ 

The various particles are one of the great beauties of the Greek language : 
the Greeks treat a subject as an artistic whole; the particles weld the 
different parts together and show their relation to this whole. English 
sentences generally follow one another without any such links of con- 
nection, and the reader has to find out for himself whether one sentence 
confirms another or limits it. Observing the usage of the Greek particles 
will thus teach the analysis of English paragraphs. This analysis is not only 
necessary for reading English intelligéntly, but is also indispensable for writing 
Latin prose. 

1, 22. daro-erelvav, ‘to kill off,’ especially of judges, “to condemn to 
death,’ ‘ put to death.’ 

1. 23. Gre, literally, ‘which [things he did],’ then with part. ‘as having 
been exiled by,’ etc. 

xal,—care must be taken in distinguishing between the uses of «al, 
(1) ‘and,’ coupling words or sentences, (2) ‘also,’ or ‘even,’ emphasizing 
single words or expressions; so here, ‘ Critias was inclined for severity [not 
merely on public grounds, but] a/so because he had been banished by them:’ 
the «al in fact introduces the new and special motive of revenge: we 
might render it by ‘as having been actually exiled by.’—Nothing makes 
greater nonsense of a Greek sentence than to confound the different uses of 
wai: cp. 1. 25 n. 

uyov b1rd6,—pevyerv, ‘to fly,’ has the technical meaning of ‘to be exiled ;’ 
hence, though active in form, it is followed by taé, which generally marks 
the agent after a passive verb, like ‘ab’ in Latin. 

1. 24. avr-némwrw, (Fr. couper, Eng. ‘ cut’), ‘to beat against, ‘ come 
into collision with,’ ‘ check,’ especially of an adverse wind (cp. 1. 85). 

1. 26. wat ydp, lit. ‘and [it is so] for,’ ‘ aye for.’ 

éy® r¢ Kai ov, ‘ both I and you,’ i. e. * you as well as I.’ 

1, 27. moAAd 84,—3h emphasizes wodAd, ‘full many.’ 

xai...xat, ‘both... and,’ Lat. ‘cum... tum.’ 

ToU-aptoxev tvexa, ‘for the sake of pleasing,’ ‘to curry favour 
with.’ évexa, like Lat. ‘ caus4,’ follows its case. The article with the in- 
finitive marks that the verb is used as a gerund or substantive: so 1. 88, 
did rd-eperaBodros-etvar, and txd rot-rAciorovus-éf-dA0'yapxias-ind-rov- 
3fpov-dtroAw)évat. 

1. 29. tAcovexteiv, (wAéov éxw), ‘to have more (than one’s share),’ 
‘get an advantage,’ especially, ‘ get the chief power.’ 

mroveca Gar éxarodev, ‘to put away from one’s feet,’ ‘ put out of the way.’ 

1. 31. Xpfjvat, from impers. xpf, ‘it is needful,’/—* if you think it is less 
necessary for us.’ 

1. 34. &wo-Ovijoxev, serves as passive of dmo-xrelyw (1. 22): so here it 
is not merely ‘to die,’ but ‘ to be put to death.’ 

_ 1.35. avpafov, ‘wondering what the constitution was going to be,’ 
or‘ what was going to become of it,’ i.e. were questioning the proceedings 
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of the Thirty, who, though only appointed as temporary commissioners to 
frame a constitution, were acting as if they were a permanent government. 

l. 37. td mpdypara, ‘the affairs,’ ‘the government.’ 

1, 38. gév-ros, two particles combined often have a new sense; so here pév 
is ‘indeed,’ (being used in its simple sense as a weaker form of phy, ‘doubtless,’ 
and not as answering to 3¢); and ros means, ‘ let me tell you ;’ but wéror has 
the sense of ‘ however,’ or ‘as a matter of fact.” Though Critias disagreed 
with Theramenes, yet, as a matter of fact, he followed his advice. 

1, 40. wata-Aéye, lit. ‘lay down,’ then ‘ pick out,’ ‘make a list of.’ 

wous 100-dEovras 54. The particle 54 means ‘assuredly,’ ‘then since he 
asked for it.’ Often there is an implied idea of irony ; so in the account of 
the conspiracy at Thebes, rds -yuvaixas 34, ‘ the women since they asked for 
them,’ means ‘ the pretended women’ who were really armed men, v. 148 n. 

1. 41. ad means ‘ back,’ ‘again,’ then, as ‘ again’ is connected with ‘against,’ 
it comes to mean ‘on the contrary,’ i.e. ‘in answer.’ 

woos radra, ‘in reference to this,’ i.e.‘he had a reply ready to meet 
this move too.’ 

1. 42. davrp ye,—rye, ‘at least,’ ‘at any rate,’ lays an emphasis on the 
single word éavr@: it may often be expressed in English by merely em- 
pbasizing the word either by underlining it in writing or laying an accent on 
it in speaking. Theramenes said that [whatever the views of the Thirty were] 
ae view was that Critias was trying to combine two most incompatible 

ings.’ 

l. a hrrova, «.7.A.;—3000 being after all but a small part of the 
total number of citizens, the government, though still avowedly arbitrary 
and unpopular, would yet not be supported by a force equal to the number of 
those over whom they proposed to tyrannize. In consequence of this 
criticism, the Thirty resort to the expedient of disarming all but the 


3000. 

1. 46. tw rod naraddyov, ‘not in the list [of the 3000],’ i.e. ‘the rest 
of the citizens.’ 

ddAAwv dd\Aaxod, lit. ‘others otherwhere,’ i.e. ‘some in one place, some 
in another.’ 

1. 47. év & [xpévq], [‘ in the time] in which,’ ‘ while.’ 

1, 48. dp0-yvapov, (duds, ‘uniform,’ yyd@pn, ‘sentiments’), ‘agreeing with,’ 
‘favouring’ themselves, i.e. ‘of their own party.” 

l. 49. wap-el\ovro,—wapd with the middle implies ‘to one’s own side,’ 
‘removed to a place under their own protection,’ ‘ secured.’ 

1. 50. THv dxpd-roAuy, the dxpa a or ‘ higher city,’ of Athens—a steep 
fortified hill commanding the rest of the city: it was on this the Spartan 
guards were posted to hold it for the Thirty. 

1. 51. 8 vadg, the temple of Athene on the acropolis. Cp. 1. 339. 

ds é£-6v, lit. ‘as [they thought] it was possible for them,’ i.e. ‘since they 
could now.’ 

: 1. §4. wat rots dpovpois, ‘ the [Spartan] garrison,’ which they had promised 
to maintain (J. 14). The «ai implies it was a mew expense, for the guards 
tuo [as well as for themselves and their supporters]. 

1, 55. €ofev avrois, ‘it seemed good to them,’ esp. like Lat. ‘ placuit,’ 
‘they decreed’ that each, etc.: cp. lL 1. 
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1. 55. pér-oucos, ‘one who has changed his home,” ‘a resident alien.’— 
Citizenship, which in modern times is generally based on residence, was in 
ancient times generally based on birth or descent. Hence the descendants 
of foreigners could never become citizens, though their family might have 
resided in a city for generations, Thus at Athens many of the richest 
merchants were only resident aliens, and could never become citizens. 

L 56. dtro-onpatve, lit. ‘ mark off by signs,’ hence mid. ‘seal up as con- 
fiscated to one’s own use,’ ‘ confiscate.’ 

1.'59. bdoxovras BeAtiorous elvas, ‘asserting that they are the best or 
most enlightened :’ i.e, by claiming the government for their own small clique 
they practically ‘ asserted they were the fittest to rule,’ but did not obey the 
maxim ‘ Noblesse oblige,’ or consider that ‘ rights imply duties.’ 

1, 60. ouxodavrys: see 1. 8 n. 


2. THE FALL OF THERAMENES. 


1. 67. Avpatvopas, ‘to bring harm (Avpy) upon,’ ‘damage’ the consti- 
tution. 

1. 68, trap-ayyéAAw, ‘pass on a message,’ ‘give the watchword,’ which was 
passed from man to man, hence, ‘ give orders.’ 

1. 70. &y-xetp-(Brov, (év xeip), ‘a band-knife,’ ‘a short sword,’ or ‘ dagger.’ 

padn or pacxaAn, ‘the arm-pit ;’ d9d wdAns, ‘ under the arm.’ 

anv BovAtv. The council or senate of 500 was in fact a standing 
committee of the Assembly to prepare measures for it. The members 
were generally elected by lot, but the Thirty had managed to fill it with 
their own partisans: cp. l. 5. 

1. 73. lSfre, from ofSa, but Z5nre would be from elBov. 

xatvés, ‘new, ‘done for the first time.’ ob «avd is the real predicate 
of the sentence, ‘ these things [which] he does [are] not new:’ if it was not 
the predicate it would have the article, rd ob x. 

1. 78. yap generally causal, and translated ‘for,’ is here explanatory, ‘I 
say:’ it is often thus used to begin a story, where we use ‘now,’ ‘ well,” or 
‘let me tell you then,’ introducing the details of something which has only 
been alluded to before, 

1. 76. peO-lo-rnpr,—perd in comp. generally means ‘change,’ as here. 
peré originally means ‘among,’ ‘ between ;’ this implies ‘participating,’ as in 
per-Exa (1. 39), hence ‘exchange of one condition for another.’ The 2nd 
aorist and perfect (with plupf.) of fornys are intransitive, the present and 

imperfect, future, and Ist aorist are transitive. 
“  arpo-trerhs, (wpo-wlarro). ‘falling forward,’ ‘ prone,’ ‘ headlong,’ ‘ eager.” 

1. 77. Tetpaxootoug, ‘the 400:’ this was the name of an oligarchical 
government established at Athens by a conspiracy in the spring of 411 B.C. 
and deposed in the summer of the same year. ‘The 400° were only a 
modification of the Senate but usurped the functions of the Assembly as 
well. 

1. 79. av... For the conduct of Theramenes, see Smith’s 
History of Greece (smaller ed.), pp. 125,126; and (larger ed.), pp. 350, 356. 

1. 80. Shrrov, ‘then,’ ‘I suppose,” ‘ I imagine,’ ‘ naturally.’ 

«é0opvos, ‘ buskin,’ or ‘long boot,’ which fitted either foot equally well; 
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hence of one who changed sides in po.itics. Compare the epitaph on some 
‘trimmer’ of Cromwell's time, 
* Reader, John Newton, who erst plaid 
the Fack on both sides, here is laid.’ 
Witt's Recreations, 1654. 
A turncoat is the analogous metaphor: by a different metaphor we call a 
man who leaves the sinking ship of the losing side ‘a rat.’ 

1. 84. wpadypara, ‘affairs,’ especially of ‘ trouble.’ 

1. 85. dvr-néarp. Cp. 1. 24 n. 

8ta-trovéw, ‘to work out a thing,’ mid. intransitive, ‘to labour on to the 
end’ (84, meaning ‘ through,’ or ‘thoroughly’). The infinitive depends on See. 

1. 86. ws Gv &dp-(eowro, ‘how could they arrive?’ dy, ‘in that case,’ 
implies a condition which is here supplied by ‘if they veered round.” 

1, 89. Sid rd-etperdBodros-civar. Cp. 1. 27 n. 

1. g1. S4pos, the members of the Synpo-xparia (1. go). 

To ... &w-oAwAévar, ‘of very many being destroyed by the democracy.’ 
Cp. |. 27 n. 

* sa panibiae: ‘the upper class,’ ‘ the aristocracy,’ (who prejudged their 
cause by always assuming the better names dpiorot, etc., cp. 1. 103 n.) 
Compare BeAriorovs, |. 58 n., and «aAot #dyaGoi, |. 8 n. 

1. g4. dv, ‘in that case,’ implies an ‘if,’ which is here supplied by ow6els, 
i.e. el cuOeln. 

1. 95. péya poveiv, ‘to think great things of themselves,’ ‘to be proud,’ 
‘ rebellious.” 

1. 100. py-8-erépors, not ot-5-erépors, because it is a supposition, ‘whoever, 
i.e. ‘#f any one does not please.’ If it was ot-d-erépois it would be ‘ this man 
who does not,’ as a matter of fact. 

1. 103. pico-xprorés, ‘hating (yuoéw) the good,’ i.e. ‘opposed to an 
aristocracy.’ rag t the use of xaAol waya0ol, BéATioToL, BeATioves. 

1. 106. wat... «al. Cp. 1. 27 n. 

Spaxpiis, gen. of price, ‘who would sell the city for a franc;’ ‘who 
would be easily bribed.’ 

L. 107. drro-5iSwyu, act. ‘give back,’ mid. ‘ give aver of one’s own,’ or 
‘for one’s own benefit,’ ‘ sell.’ 

1. 110. els t6-i *.4\lywv-rupawveic Bat, ‘into the state of being tyrannised 
over by a few.’ Cp. 1. 27 n. 

1.112. troAtrever@ar, ‘should play the part of citizens,’ ‘govern the state:’ 
so wodiTeia, in 1.115, means ‘the rights of citizens. *__Theramenes’ view was 
that all who could serve in the regular infantry or cavalry at their own 
expence, should have the franchise, leaving only the poorer freemen dis- 
franchised, whereas the Thirty had selected only 3000, about one-fourth of 
the whole number of citizens. 

l. 114. €xw has often the sense of ‘ to be able,’ ‘if you have [an instance] 
to give where.’ 

1. 116. édv éXeyx94,—éay is always followed by the subjunctive, ‘ if ever I 
shall have been convicted of. The condition is taken up by wa@aw dy 
dixalas dwo-Ovfhoxew, ‘in such a case it would be right that I should 
suffer . - and be : put to death.’ 

L 118. éocxatatara, gcxaros is itself a superlative, ‘last,’ or ‘utter: 
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most.’ Shakespeare uses doublé superlatives in the same way, for greater 
emphasis, e.g. ‘most boddest,’ ‘ most unkindest,’ ‘ most unpleasantest.’ 

1, 120. GopuBew, ‘make a noise,’ (@épuBos), ‘shout;” éwi means ‘at’ 
something, so émt-OopuBéw, Lat. ‘ ac-clamare;’ here of applause. 

yt w is not ‘to know,’ but ‘to perceive.’ So ycryvdoxovres, |. 181. 

1. 122. Sra-yydlfecOar, (Yijpor, ‘the pebbles for voting’), ‘vote to the end,” 
(8:4 meaning ‘through,’ or ‘thoroughly’), ‘decide by voting.’ Cp.1. 85 n. 

1. 123. Sva-A€éyopat, ‘discuss,’ ‘talk with one another ;’ 8:4 means cutting 
‘through,’ then ‘in different directions,’ Lat. ‘dis-,’ here simply ‘one with 
another,’ the middle having a reciprocal meaning, cp. Lat. ‘inter se.” The 
aorist is passive in form but middle in meaning, cp. é5e76y, iii. 7 0. 

1. 124. ém-orfivat, cp. |. 76 n. 

l, 125. davepds rH BovA}j, lit. ‘ visibly to the senate.’ 

Spvdaxror, or Spuppaxra, (Spis, ‘oak,’ pparraw, ‘to hedge in’), any 
‘raised platform,’ or ‘barrier,’ which enclosed the members of an as- 
sembly, separated them from spectators, etc., Lat. ‘cancelli;’ so ‘barristers’ 
are those who are admitted to ‘the bar’ in a court of justice. 

1. 126. wpo-orarns, ‘one who stands in front,’ ‘a champion,’ ‘the head 
of a party.’ 

1. 127. édv dpq Cp. 1. 116 n. 

1. 129. o8 hacw fpiv ém-tpdhev, ‘say they will not put up with our 
conduct if,’ etc. The Greeks express ‘I say it is not so,’ by ob pyps elvat. 
So in Latin, ‘ nego esse.’ 

1, 131. pyndéva, «.7.A. The uw marks the prohibition: ‘it is enacted 
that no one is to be put to death.’ 

1. 132. tperépas, referring to @ BovaAg, |. 124. 

1. 134. Tovrov-(,—the final ¢ is called the demonstrative iota; it is used in 
pointing at persons: cp. Lat. ‘hic-ce.’ Cp. v. 55. 

éf-adelgw, ‘to rub out,’ the tablet being of wax; i.e. ‘strike off’ his 
name. 

1. 138. ‘Eola, ‘the image and altar of Vesta in the senate-house.’ So 
Bods, 1. 141. 

1. 139. éwt Kpuriqa,—éni meaning ‘upon,’ and the dative implying ‘ rest 
at;’ émi, with the dative of the person, means, ‘in the power of,’ ‘ depending 
upon.’ 

1. 144. €m-Beifat,—Selevupr, Sel~w, Casa, ‘to show,’ must never be 
confounded with déxoua, Séfopa, 5efapny, ‘ to receive.’ 

1. 146. tpadv Oaupalo ei ph, ‘I wonder at you if you will not’—that is, 
‘I can hardly imagine that you will not.’ @avpd¢w is followed by ei, ‘if,’ 
where we should use ‘that’ (671). It is here used with a genitive implying 
close connection, ‘ of,’ or ‘in you.’ 

1. 147. kat tadra, ‘and that too.’ 

1.150. ot €vSexa, the ‘eleven officers of the prison’ who superintended 
executions, etc. ‘The Board of Eleven’ were most useful agents of the 
Thirty; they managed the business of police and the public force for them. 

1. 151. lévar émi, ‘to go against,’ i. e. ‘to arrest.’ 

1, 154. pada peyarAy TH hovi, lit. ‘with his voice very loud,’ i.e. ‘as loud 
as he could shout ;’ the article with ga»y marks that weydAp has the force of 
a predicate. Cp. 1, 218 n. | 
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1. 155. 8 Sdérupos, Satyrus was chief of ‘the Eleven’ and one of the 
most violent partisans of the Thirty. 

1. 158. kavevov, ‘hemlock.’ Drinking hemlock was the Athenian form 
of capital punishment. 

dero-xortaBifw, ‘to throw the dregs of wine from a cup so as to 
hit a basin put for the purpose.’ This was a common game at feasts; 
each drank to the health of his love and threw the dregs away, and if the 
basin was hit hard enough to make any noise, it was a good omen for the 
success of his love. So Theramenes says, ‘Let this throw be to [the health 
of] the pretty Critias.’ Death was what he wished for Critias, and his wishes 
were soon gratified. Cp. Cic. Tusc. i. 40. 

1.160. +d dpdvipov, ‘ what is sensible,’ ‘ presence of mind.’ 

1. 161. matyvid8es, (raife, ‘to play,’ mais, ‘a boy’), ‘playfulness,’ 
sense of ‘humour.’ 

dtro-Xeitrw is here intransitive, ‘leave,’ ‘ fail.’ 

1. 162. Onpapévyns pev §4,—3 often follows wév thus in continuing a 
narrative, ‘so then,’ ‘so;” 8%, like ‘in fact,’ briefly sums up the result of 
what has preceded : for pév, cp. 1. 20 n. 

1. 163. dg é€-dv, cp. 1. 51 1. 

1. 165. xwplov, (dim. of x@pos, Lat. ‘ ager’), ‘a spot’ as in 1. 184: so in 
1. £70, ‘a position,’ ‘fort;’ here, ‘a farm,’ ‘ estate,’ or ‘ country-house.’ 
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1. 168. Sppde, active, ‘to set in motion,’ or ‘start,’ both transitive and 
intransitive :—middle and passive, ‘to set oneself in motion.’ 

1. 171. taets. Of the four classes at Athens, ‘the knights,’ or ‘ citizen- 
cavalry,’ were the second in point of wealth, They were naturally warm 
partisans of oligarchy. 

1. 173. véwv, from véos, ‘young ;’ vewy, would come from vais. 

1.175. wal pad’ ev5la,—eddia (eb-dios ‘fine,’ from Zevs, genitive Acds, 
‘the sky’), ‘fine weather; pada means ‘very,’ and emphasizes evdia: «al 
emphasizes pada, ‘ even very fine,’ ‘ exceedingly fine.’ 

1. 176. Saws éx-sodvopehoeav, Lat. ‘ut expugnarent,’ ‘force to capitu- 
late.” Cp. 1. 300. soAsopxée, ‘to blockade a town;’ éxw. ‘to take it by 
blockade,’ és, like our ‘ out and out,’ implying completion. 

1. 178. torepala, sc. yuepq: the termination -aos is specially used of days; 
cp. reraptaids éort, ‘he is four days dead.’ 

1. 181. yyvwonw. Cp. 1. 120 n. 

AenAaréw, (Acia, ‘plunder,’ éAdrns or éAarhp, (éAadvw), ‘a driver’), 
‘to carry off plunder.’ Cp. note on vavpaxéo, i. 10. 

1. 183. @vA%, ‘a tribe,’ then a ‘ squadron of cavalry,’ or ‘a regiment of 
infantry,’ as the divisions of tribes were observed in military as well as in 
civil matters. 

1. 184. Adoros, ‘hairy,’ ‘rough,’ ‘ woody.’ 

1. 186. els,—év 77 SuAq would merely express that the men were there ; 
els, with acc, of motion to, implies their having flocked in from all quarters. 
This is called a pregnant use of the preposition. Cp. 1. 221 n. 
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l. 187. xara-Bafvw, ‘come down into the plain,’ Phyle being in the 
mountains north of Attica: it was a frontier fortress about 10 miles fro 
Athens lying on the direct road to Thebes. 

Tis vuxros, genitive of time, ‘in the night;’ so 1. 221. 

Oépevos td SAa,—the shields were heavy to carry, so whenever Greek 
soldiers halted they rested their shields and spears on the ground. So 
‘* grounding (or ordering) arms’ means little more than ‘ halting.’ 

Tus vuxrés, the genitive implying ‘a part of’ is used of time for 
‘at some point in.” 

wpla 4 rérrapa orddta, rather less than ‘half a mile,’ ord8cov being 
about a furlong; the plural is generally oradcor. Observe the accusative 
of distance or extension in space meaning ‘ over,’ or ‘along.’ 

l, 189. mwpds ‘ipipav €ylyvero, impers. ‘it was getting towards daylight.’ 

1. 191. of wept ©. ‘Thrasybulus with his troops;’ so of wept TlavAor, 
‘Paul and his companions,’ The Greek expression always includes the person 
mentioned; in fact in later Greek it is sometimes used of the man himself alone. 

L. 192. Spduc mpos-émumrov,—dpdyy, ‘at a run,’ is especially used of a 
charge of infantry ‘at the double ;’ apés implies motion towards, hence wpos- 
wimrod, ‘fall upon,’ ‘charge.’ Observe the dramatic imperfect which describes 
the charge as it was going on, while the others were dressing their horses, 

l. 201. ééraos, (éferdta, ‘to search out’), ‘a review,’ ‘ inspection.’ 

1. 204. &tro-ypaddw, ‘write off,’ ‘enter in a list,’ mid. ‘enter one’s own 
name in a list,’—* that all should give in their names.’ 

1, 205. del, often means ‘successively,’ ‘each when he had given in his 
name in his turn should go,’ etc. So 6 det BaciAevs, means ‘the suc- 
cessive kings.’ 

1. 206. alyvadds, (dicow, ‘to rush’), ‘ where the waves beat,’ ‘the beach.’ 

1. 207. xat-éoryoay, according to its form, might be either 1st aorist or 
and aorist; the 1st aorist is transitive, the 2nd intransitive: the sense decides. 
Cp. 1. 76. n. 

vt 209. Urm-apxos, at Athens one of the two generals of cavalry. 

l, 210. ’Oetov, (g5n, ‘a song’), a kind of ‘ music-hall’ or ‘ opera-house.’ 
This Odeum was a circular building with a peaked roof, and was sometimes 
used for a law court. See map of Athens at end. 

1..216. r&v ’E. xatra-yndroréov éotlv,—the verbal adjective in -réos 
implies ‘ necessity,’ like the Lat, ‘-ndus:’ ‘a vote of condemnation mfist be 
passed,’ i.e. ‘you must condemn.’ For the genitive, cp. 1. 10. n. 

1, 217. ravrd, i.e. 7a abrd, must not be confounded with ravra; 6 abrés 
with dative #uiv, means ‘the same as we do.’ 

l, 218. davepdv dépew tiv Widov, when the adjective is separated 
from its substantive and article, and comes before or after but not between 
them, it is a predicate, as pavepay is here.—Voting was ordinarily by ballot. 
In this case each was to put his black or white ball openly on a certain 
spot, according as he was in favour of condemning or acquitting the 
Eleusinians. Observe the collective use of Yipos, ‘their votes,’ as in ris 
iperépas Yhpov, |. 132. 

1. 221, rovs dad Pud‘js, ‘taking those in Phyle from Phyle’ is briefly 
expressed in Greek by ‘those from Phyle,’ where we say, ‘ those in Phyle.’ 
This is called a pregnant use of the preposition, cp. l. 186. n. 
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- 1, 9292. swept, with numbers, ‘ about,’ ‘ more or less,’ 

1, 227. & xvidos, ‘ the circle’ or ‘ wall’ round a city. 

1. 328. Mouvuxla. Munychia was the name of a small harbour, with a 
temple or citadel overlooking it, abutting on the Piraeus: see Plan at end. 

1. 229. ouv-ragoe, ‘to arrange together,’ mid. ‘ put oneself in order of 
battle,’ ‘form.’ 

1. 230 Bd&@os,—the adverbial accusative, meaning ‘along,’ ‘over,’ or ‘as 
regards,’ here ‘they were in depth up to.’ So difos, ‘in height,’ etc. 

1. 231. éwi mevrixovta dowdy, lit. ‘upon [a base gf] fifty shields,” i.e. 
‘in a column fifty deep.’ 

1. 233. els is used distributively: els S00, ‘two and two;’ els 3éea, ‘at 
the rate of ten to each front rank man.’ 

1. 234. éw’ atbrots, ‘upon (ie. behind) them,” ‘to back them.’ 

1. 236. adrdGey, lit. ‘from [the spot] itself,’ ‘on the ground,’ so abrod is 
used for, ‘on the very spot,’ ‘there.’ The sympathizing citizens joined them 
on the ground and acted as amateur stone-throwers. 

1. 244. wat viv é,—when «ai and 8¢ come together, 8€ belongs to the 
sentence, «ai to the word which follows it, ‘and now also.’ 

1. 248. SpOros, (4p06s, ‘ upright’), ‘ uphill.’ 

1. 249. é£-txvéopat, in the sense of ‘to come upon,’ ‘reach,’ i.e. ‘hit with 
our darts; ’ avrav, the genitive implying any form of close connection, ‘ of,’ 
‘in,’ or ‘on,’ é€, implying completion, like our ‘ out and out:’ cp. 1. 176. n. 

1. 25Q. tpwto-ordrys, ‘ standing first,’ ‘ front-rank man,’ i.e. ‘ the head of 
the column.’ 

l. 252. dv ye, like Lat. ‘quippe qui,’ ‘ since the road is full of them,’ lit. 
‘we can’t miss those at any rate, of whom,’ etc. 

], 253. Spamerevw, (Sparérns, ‘a run-away slave,’ 8:-Spd-oxw),—‘run 
away,’ covered by their shields (im’ domidarv). 

1. 255. €£-4pxw, ‘ begin with,’ hence ‘dictate’ of an oath; so with wa:ava, 
‘begin a hymn to Mars,’ ‘ address’ it to him. ; 

1. 257. dvO’ dv, i.e dvr? rav bBpioparow & bBpicOnyev; an instance of 
Attic attraction, by which the relative is attracted into the case of the ante- 
cedent ; the relative or adjectival sentence being logically only an adjective 
agreeing with the antecedent. To avoid ambiguity this idiom is only used 
when the relative would have been in the accusative. 

1. 266. d&tro-Ovijoxet, historical present. Cp. the use of the dramatic im- 
perfect, 1. 192. n. 

1. 267. évixwv at xar-cSiwfav. vind is ‘to be conqueror,’ hence impf. 

1. 269. rv év tr Tletparet Séxa dpxédvrwv. The whole executive of 
Athens at this time consisted of fifty-one persons—the Thirty, the Eleven, 
and ‘the Ten Magistrates of the Piraeus,’ who were the deputies of the 
Thirty there. 

1, 271. Uwo-odévSous d1-e5(S0cav, observe the tense of da-ed(8ogay, and 
that dwoondy8ous, without the article, is a part of the predicate. The 
recognised mode of acknowledging a defeat was to ask for a truce to recover 
the dead, as it implied that those who granted this had possession of the 
field. ; 

1. 272. 8-eXéyovro, cp. I. 123. n. 

wat 81 Kal, ‘and so among others...’—the first wal couples the sea- 
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tences: 8%, ‘so,’ implies that this particular speech was a natural outcome 
of the general conversation implied in deAéyovro: the second «ai means 
this man also made a speech as well as others. 

]. 273. r&v év ILevparet, ‘ the party in Piraeus,’ i.e. the democrats under 
Thrasybulus who had seized the Piraeus, and had concentrated their force 
in Munychia; so rots éy Wepase? in 1. 287. They must not be confounded 
with the oligarchical ‘ magistrates in Piraeus,’ mentioned in 1. 269. 

1. 275. wavocacGe,—nav-w is transitive, ‘to make to cease,’ ‘to stop some 
one else;’ so xaTa-gatca: éxeivous, (1. 290), ‘put an end to their reign.’ 
wav-opas is intransitive, ‘to cease,’ (i.e. ‘stop oneself”): so mavoacGe, x. 7. A. 
‘ Cease to sin against your country.’ 

1. 279. Séca Eryn woAepotvres, i.e. during the third or last period of 
the Peloponnesian war; ¢his period was often called the Decelean war, 
because during it the Spartans occupied Decelea, which was a fortified 
post about 10 miles from Athens. 

1. 284. Exacrot, ‘each party of them,’ whereas xacros would be ‘each 
separately,’—so in Latin, ‘ uterque,’ ‘ both persons,’ ‘ utrique,’ ‘ both parties.’ 

1. 287. émlorevov pr ASucnkévar, ‘were feeling confident [that] they 
had done no wrong.’ The subject of an infinitive mood in Greek is generally 
omitted, when it is the same as that of the verb which governs the infinitive 
mood: cp. Section i. 1. 155, note on ¢doxoy owPfvas. 

1. 288. ov épacay, see |. 129. n. . 

1, 289. +6 reAevratov, adverbial accusative. 

1. 292. Eva dard puA‘is Exdorys. There had been four clans at Athens; 
these were changed by Cleisthenes into ten ‘tribes,’ divided, like our 
‘hundreds,’ or ‘ counties,’ according to local habitation. 

The death of Critias had deprived the Thirty of their head, and they had 
beconre thoroughly unpopular. The election of the Ten was an attempt 
of the moderate oligarchs to eliminate the more violent members of their 
own party, and thus to stem the tide of the popular feeling, which was 
running strongly in favour of the democratical party. 

1. 302. otra, ‘so,’ ‘therefore,’ ‘with this view.” 

1. 303. vav-apx éw, ‘to act as vav-apxos’ a 305), a kind of lord high admiral. 

1. 308. péya éppdévouv eri ro Avodvipe,—éni meaning ‘upon,’ and the 
dative implying rest ‘at;’ hence éwi with dat. is used of the basis or cause 
of a feeling, p. p. >” barmey, ‘he is proud of his riding;’ p. d. ép’ éavrg, 
‘he is confident of his own powers’ :—so here, ‘were greatly animated by 
[the presence of] Lysander.’ 

1. 309. tr Avordvi po, observe the addition of the article to the proper name; 
‘tbe Lysander’ whé was mentioned above. The first time a proper name is 
mentioned it cannot have the article; so Avcaydpos simply, 1. 300. After 
the first time it may either have the article or not, according as the writer 
may wish to lay emphasis on the fact that it has been mentioned before 
or not; so AvodySpy simply, 1. 311, and Avcav8pos, |. 313. Compare also 
Tavoavias, 1. 310, (the first mention), but 6 Mavoavias afterwards, Il. 312, 
315. So es rds "AOhvas, (1. 320), ‘the Athens of the revolution,’ and rp 
"AGnvq, (1. 329), ‘the Athene of the acropolis.’ 

1. 311. Trav ébbpev rpets, ‘three out of the five’ ephors: a bare majority. 

cal avros. Cp. |. 23, note on «al, 
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1. 317. ofxopat, ‘have gone,’ is a perfect, like fxm, ‘I have come:’ 
Epxopat, ‘to go,’ or ‘come,’ is the strict present of both. 

54, ‘then at last ;’ the 57 marks the apodosis or important part of the 
sentence, and answers to éme. 

1. 322. éh’ Gre, more fully éxt rovrm [7G Adyy] é¢’ G-7E, ‘upon these 
terms upon which,’ ‘i.e. on these conditions, that:’ it is followed by an 
infinitive like Gore, ‘so that,’ i.e. ‘on condition that.’ 

1. 324. dptdvrwv. Observe the tense, which marks that their rule ts 
over; when the Thirty were still in power these men were called dpyovves. 
See 1. 269 and note. 

l. 326. €S0fev avrots, cp. 1. §5 n. 

1. 327. Sue, from St-lypr, St-Aow, F aor. S-fxa, is transitive, ‘to send 
away,’ whereas 5:-}xo would be intransitive, ‘to have come through.’ 

1. 328. dv-eX@dvres,—observe the preposition, ‘up to the acropolis.’ 

1. 331. dv-tornee, ‘raised up again,’ ‘restored ;’ dvd, ‘up,’ is often used 
thus of restoration or ‘setting up again:’ the Assembly had been practically 
abolished by the election of the Thirty. Cp. 1. 1 n. 

1, 332. "ExxAynota,—(é«-xaréo, ‘to summon;’ cp. our word ‘convocation,’ 
from ‘to convoke’),—the Ecclesia, legislative assembly, or parliament of 
Athens. - Restoring the Ecclesia is equivalent to ‘restoring the democracy.’ 
All free citizens could vote in it. It therefore differed essentially from our 
House of Commons, because the Commons voted not through repre- 
sentatives but in person. The word is used in the New Testament for ‘ the 
sa aod or ‘ Church ;’ hence Fr. église, Eng. ‘ecclesiastic,’ etc. 

evoiv, adverb, or rather old locative case, like ’A@jvyot, iii. I n., 
otherwise év ’EAevoivt. 

1. 333- proOde, ‘ let out for hire,’ mid, ‘ hire’ for oneself. 

l. 335. BY pPYyC-Kakhoev, ‘not to remember evil,’ ‘to have an 
ainnesty. 





HISTORICAL NOTE. 


THERE are two incidents of the Reign of Terror under the Thirty which 
are not recorded in the Text, but are too characteristic to be omitted. The 
first gives a picture of the treatment of citizens, the second of the treatment 
of resident foreigners. 


‘Besides murder and spoliation, the Thirty had a farther purpose, if 
possible, still more nefarious. In the work of seizing their victims, they not 
only employed the hands of these paid satellites, but also sent along with 
them citizens of station and respectability, whom they constrained, by threats 
and intimidation, to lend their personal aid in a service so thoroughly odious. 
By such participation, these citizens became compromised and imbrued in 
crime, and, as it were, consenting parties, in the public eye, to all the pro- 
jects of the Thirty; exposed to the same general hatred as the latter, and 
interested, for their own safety, in maintaining the existing dominion. Pur- 
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suant to their general plan of implicating unwilling citizens in their mis- 
, deeds. the Thirty sent for five citizens, and ordered them, with terrible 
menaces, to cross over to Salamis and bring back Leon as prisoner. Four 
out of the five obeyed; the fifth was the philosopher Sokrates, who refused 
all concurrence and returned to his own house, while the other four went to 
Salamis and took part in the seizure of Leon. Though he thus braved all 
the wrath of the Thirty, it appears that they thought it expedient to leave 
him untouched. But the fact that they singled him out for such an atrocity 
—an old man of tried virtue, both private and public, and intellectually 
commanding, though intellectually unpopular—shows to what an extent 
they carried their system of forcing unwilling participants; while the farther 
circumstance that he was the only person who had courage to refuse, among 
four others who yielded to intimidation, shows that the policy was for the 
most part successful, The inflexible resistance of Sokrates on this occasion 
stands as a worthy parallel to his conduct as Prytanis in the public assembly 
held on the conduct of the generals after the battle of Arginusae, wherein he 
obstinately refused to concur in putting an illegal question.’ 


‘The orator Lysias, and his brother Polemarchus, were both taken into 
custody. Both were metics, wealthy men, and engaged in a manufactory 
of shields, wherein they employed 130 slaves. Theognis and Peison, with 
some others, seized Lysias in his house while entertaining some friends at 
dinner; and having driven away his guests, left him under the guard of 
Peison, while the attendants went off to register and appropriate his valuable 
slaves. Lysias tried to prevail on Peison to accept a bribe and let him 
escape, which the latter at first promised to do; and having thus débtained 
access to the money-chest of the prisoner, laid hands upon all its contents, 
amounting to between three and four talents. In vain did Lysias implore 
that a trifle might be left for his necessary subsistence; the only answer 
vouchsafed was, that he might think himself fortunate if he escaped with 
life. He was then conveyed to the house of a person named Damnippus, 
where Theognis already was, having other prisoners in charge. At the 
earnest entreaty of Lysias, Damnippus tried to induce Theognis to connive 
at his escape, in consideration of a handsome bribe; but while this con- 
versation was going on, the prisoner availed himself of an unguarded 
moment to get out through the back door, which fortunately was open, 
together with two other doors through which it was necessary to pass. 
Having first obtained refuge in the house of a friend in Peiraeus, he took 
boat, during the ensuing night, for Megara. Polemarchus, less fortunate, was 
seized in the street by Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, and immediately 
Jodged in the prison, where the fatal draught of hemlock was administered 
to him without delay, without trial, and without liberty of defence.’ 
(Grote, Ixv.) 


SECTION III. 


THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY. 
B.C. 399—395: 


1, SPARTAN POLICY IN ASIA. B.C. 399. 
(Grote, Ixxii.) 


1, 1. "A@fhvpor, ‘at Athens,” locative case = dy ‘AOhvaus. 

dx rovrov,—ilx ‘out of,’ resulting ‘from,’ comes to mean ‘after.’ The 
Athenian Revolution ended with the expulsion of the Thirty ‘Tyrants by 
Thrasybulus B.C. 403. The expedition of Cyrus was in B.C. 401. 

1. 2. &ftdw, ‘to make (or think) worthy,’ hence c. inf. ‘to claim that.’ 

It must be remembered that Greek syntax has much more resemblance to 
English syntax than it has to Latin: so in the case of oblique petitions, 
*T tell you fo do so and so,’ the Greeks would almost invariably use the in- 
finitive, as we do, whereas the Latins would use ‘ut’ and the subjunctive. 
So here we might say in English ‘thought they ought fo act so to him.” 

1. 4. dv tT mode ‘AOyvalors aod duw,—it was the energetic assistance of 
Cyrus that turned the scale against Athens in the latter part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war when the battle-ground was on the coast of Asia Minor. Cp. 
Section i. p. 8, ll. 38-q5. 

1. §. of épopor, (ép-opde, ‘to overlook’), lit. ‘the overseers,’ at Sparta ‘ the 
Ephors,’ or five chief magistrates, a kind of Cabinet Council, who could 
control even the kings. See Hist. Intr., p. 49. 

1. 6. t@ réTe vavapyg, lit. ‘ the éhen navarch,’ i.e. the lord high admiral 
for that year. 

Sdowro, the middle form of 8éq, ‘I lack,’ means ‘to want” or ‘ require:’ 
the active form is not common, but is used both personally and impersonally, 
as in woAAou dda, ‘I want much,’ ‘am far from,’ and woAAo® Sef, ‘ far from ;’ 
Sef in the other sense, ‘jt is binding on one,’ ‘one must,’ seems to come 
from 3d, ‘to bind.’ 

1. 7. é8afOnv, the perfect and aorist passive of deponent verbs are generally 
used with a middle and not a passive sense; all verbs may be counted as 
deponents which have a new sense in the middle, as 3éopaz has, cp. |, 6. 

1. 8. avv th Kupov, sc. vaurieg. . 

lg. éwolnoe ... 1} SivacGat, ‘made him not able,’ i.e. prevented him. 
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1,11. BaotAéa,—Baordrevs when used thus as a proper name for the king of 
Persia is generally found without the article. 

&s depends on yéypamra: (I. 15). 

pév, answering to pévro: (1. 16), which is here equivalent to 3é; the two 
particles contrast the Anabasis and the Hellenics, the péy dismissing the one, 
the névro: introducing the other. 

1. 12. av-€Bm, ‘marched up,’ i.e. ‘inland;’ hence the name dyd-Baois, or 
the expedition up to Cunaxa; the Retreat is properly called xard-Baors, ‘the 
march down to the coast.’ 

1. 13. 4 p4xn, the battle at Cunaxa, in which Cyrus the younger defeated 
his brother Artaxerxes; but as Cyrus was killed in the battle, the object of 
the expedition was gone, and there was nothing left for the Greeks but to 
retreat. 

1.14. Geprorroyéva, the dative of the agent, especially used after perfect 
passives, instead of the more usual iad c. gen. Plutarch says that Xenophon 
attributes-his own work to this unknown Themistogenes, in order that the 
account of his exploits in the Retreat might gain more credence from its not 
being supposed to be an autobiography. 

1,17. todAod d£vos, genitive of price, ‘worth much,’ ‘a very useful servant.’ 
Tissaphernes was nominally commissioned to conduct the Greek army home- 
ward and supply it with provisions according to the terms of the truce made 
after Cunaxa, but under pretence of a peaceful conference he secured Clearchus 
and the other Greek generals, and having treacherously put them to death, 
showed great energy in harassing the retreating columns of the Greeks, 

kat-errépOn, for the force ot card, see 1. 12 n. 

1.18. dv... Apxe,—dpxo in Attic generally has the sense of ‘to be a 
leader of,’ and is followed by the genitive (or dative); while dpy-opas is 
used for ‘to begin.’ dv Hpxe, therefore, is not a case of Attic attraction, as 
this is only employed where the relative would have been in the accusative; 
the full construction is carpdrns [Trav xoupav] dv abrds Fpxe Kai dv Kipos 

ev}. 

Lex 2 eiotv, there are two points to be noted about this, (1) that though 
in oblique oration it is dramatically put in the present, thus suggesting that 
the actual words were éwel . . . ore, and (2) that the nom. of Aawedaspdrcor 
has to be supplied from els Aaxedalpova. ; 

ooav, gen. plur. of. o¥, must not be confounded with op@y, gen. dual of 
ov: it represents the Lat. ‘sui,’ and would have been syay in direct 
oration. 

1. 24, @(Bpwva. Thibron, or Thimbron, recruited from among the 10,000 
Greeks at Pergamus, took several cities, but permitted plundering and lax 
discipline among his troops, he was therefore recalled to Sparta, tried, fined, 
and went into exile. He was again employed about eight years afterwards, 
but again failed in discipline, and was defeated and slain. 

1. 25. veo-Sap-wders, under the general name of ‘ Lacedaemonians’ were 
included two distinct classes, (1) the Spartans or the Dorian invaders, the only 
free hereditary citizens, (2) the original inbabitants of the country. Of these 
last there were three grades, (1) the Perioeci, (wepi-otxor) dwelling in the 
country-towns round about Sparta, who were not serfs, and yet had no votes; 
(2) the freed serfs or veodapddes, i.e. those who had been newly made 


@ 
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part of the people, (8axos, Doric for Sjp0s); (3) the Helots or actual serfs. 
The Spartan government was the type of national exclusiveness, they never 
admitted the original inhabitants to full citizenship: it was as if the Norman 
conquerors of England had refused ever to amalgamate with their Saxon 
subjects. The fate of Sparta was the just punishment of her exclusiveness; 
the race died out for want of fresh blood. Observe the tyrannical nature of 
the Spartan supremacy, she wishes to send out a force of 5000; she does not 
send any of her own citizens, except as officers, but 1000 of her ‘ freed serfs,’ 
whom she probably wished out of the way, while the remaining 4000 are 
supplied by other states of the Peloponnese, her subject-allies, who probably 
exceedingly disliked sending their contingents on such distant service. See 
further ‘ Spartan affairs at home,’ Hist. Intr. to 4th Division of Section iii. p. 49. 

elg xiAlous,—els (év-s) is related to éy as mpds to mpd, hence by itself 
it would mean ‘in,’ and then from the accusative to which it is always 
joined it gets the idea of ‘ to,’ so ‘ into’ or ‘to;’ so of any limit, as here, es 
xtAlous ‘up to 1000.’ 

1. 29. rovs traevoavras, ‘those who had served as cavalry in the time 
of (éxl) the Thirty,’ see sect. ii. 1.171 n. él, ‘upon,’ with genitive often 
means ‘ in the time of.’ 

1. 30, év-am-dXowro, the force of éy is ‘in the foreign country to which ° 
they were to be sent.’ 

l. 33. 5 Te émrdrrot,—the optative here has a conditional sense, ‘ what- 
ever he might order,’ i.e. ‘if he should order anything, whatever it was.’ 

1, 34. of dva-Bdvres ovv-éuigav aitg, at Pergamus, they were then in 
the service of the Thracian prince Seuthes. 

1. 36. ds... wopevop.évov,—ids expresses the motive, ‘as being on his way,’ 
i.e. ‘ since he was going.’ 

1. 38. wat ém-exadeiro 5€é—where 5é and «af occur together 5€ couples the 
sentences, «af emphasizes the word to which it is prefixed. Sioudos, a 
Corinthian, the type of unscrupulous cleverness, cp. Hom. Il. 6. 153, where 
Glaucus boasts of his ancestry at Ephyre or Corinth, ‘and there was Sisyphus, 
he who was the wiliest of men,’ 

éyOa 5& Sicupos éoxev, 8 Képbioros yéver’ dvdpay. 

1. 40. tap-iyaye,—the force of mapa is ‘ along’ the coast. 

1. 41. PapvaPalov, genitive of possession, ‘ belonging to,’ so in next line, 
iv SapvaBacou, ‘ belonged to Pharnabazus.’ 


2. STORY OF MANIA. B.C. 399. 


1. 46. dva-fetyvups, lit. ‘to yoke’ or * harness again’ (dvd meaning ‘up’ 
or ‘ afresh’), hence, like Lat. ‘ castra movere,’ ‘ to march off’ an army. 

1. 49. Sore either affects the mood or it does not; (1) if it affects the 
mood it is followed by the infinitive; (2) if it does not, the construction 
remains of course just the same as it would have been without the dove, so 
here the indicative ériuas, marking the fact, shows that the result was 
attained; if the infinitive had been used, then the emphasis would have 
been laid only on the reswit, without implying whether that result was 


attained or not. 
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1. 51. émt wot forrar,—éai meaning ‘upon,’ and dative implying ‘rest at ;’ 
éx? coi, c. dat. pers., means ‘resting upon you,’ i.e. ‘it will be in your power.’ 
éw? Kprrig, sect. ii. 1. 139 n. 

I. 52. Shtov, ‘ perhaps,’ or ‘I presume ;’ 34 meaning ‘ then’ or ‘ assuredly 
wou, lit. ‘somewhere,’ then ‘in some degree,’ ‘ possibly.” 

Gd-cAopévep éné,—de-aipéopa, ‘to take away for oneself,’ from having 
the general meaning of ‘to deprive a person of anything,’ is used with an 
accusative of the person as well as of the thing. 

1. 53. €yvw, ‘decided ;” yeyvwouxw is not ‘to know,’ but to ‘ perceive,’ 
* judge.’ 

1. 55. wpds rovrots,—mpds originally meaning, like apd, ‘in front of,’ 
practically gets its meaning almost entirely from the cases to which it is 
joined: so mpds rata is ‘with reference fo these things,’ ‘ therefore,” wpds 
rouray, ‘from these things,’ pds rovroas, ‘in addition to this.’ 

1. 56. émére...ép-BdAdor, cp. |. 33 n. 

1. 58. gon Ste, lit. ‘ there is when,’ i. e. ‘ sometimes.’ 

1. 60. érdv, lit. ‘of more than forty years,’ i.e.‘ more than forty years 
old ;’ compare the English ‘of age,’ ‘of years of discretion,’ where ‘of’ is 
much the same as ‘ in.’ 

1. 61. dva-trrepdu, ‘to furnish with wings,’ hence metaphorically, ‘ set on 
the wing,’ ‘ put on the tiptoe’ of expectation. So here ‘ excited,’ or ‘ nettled 
by the remark that :’ the metaphor is perfect but untranslateable. 

1. 64. +0 elSos, the accusative having notion of ‘to’ or ‘about;’ 7d Bos 
here is like an adverbial accusative, ‘as regards looks:’ cp. ii. 230. 

1. 68. dtrexplvaro guddrretv, ‘ answered that be should keep them,” ‘ told 
him in answer ¢o keep them,’ where the same sense is conveyed by our word 
‘tell.’ In direct oration it would be puAarre abrd. Cp. 1. 88, and exo 
wexheiaOa, v. 155 n. 

1. 69. & re (perhaps for és Sre), exactly answers to Lat. ‘ us-que,’ ‘ up to,” 
‘until,’ (1) with reference to the past, éore €AaBe would be ‘ until he took,’ 
but (2) when it refers to the future, ay, ‘in any case,’ is joined with it, and 
then, like all conjunctions compounded with dy, it is followed by the subjunc- 
tive as here, €or’ dy AdBy: the sentence in direct oration would be @uAarve 
gor’ dv AdBw, and the present form Adfp is dramatically used after dwexpi- 
yaro instead of the past AdBot. 

avy alr@ éxeivp depends on Adfp, ‘take the gifts, and Midias bimself 
too:’ so abrois dvdpdavyv is used of a ship sinking crew and all. 

1. 70. obx Gv en, Lat. ‘ negavit,’ ‘ he said he would not,’ dv, ‘in that case,’ 
belongs to BovAeo@at and is explained by ‘in case he did not punish.’ 

p1] Tipwproas, i.e. el pu?) Tipophoece; wh with part. marks a supposition: ob 
Ttpmpnoas would mean ‘ because he did not punish,’ stating a fact (which would 
not make sense here). repopéw, in act. ‘to bring aid to’ or ‘ avenge,’ hence with 
dative; the middle, meaning ‘to avenge oneself on,’ is used transitively for 
‘to punish,’ with accusative, so we might have here repaopnodpevos Mediavy. 

1.74. émt rlow,—éni with dative of the thing generally means ‘resting - 
on terms of,’ so here;‘on what terms ;’ fipwra éwt riot yévocro ovppayos 
would mean ‘ asked him on what terms he became an ally,’ the addition of 
& tnakes it conditional, ‘on what terms he would become.’ 

ép’ re, ‘on [those terms on] which:’ ép’ ¢7e, like Wore, is followed by 
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an infinitive, ‘on condition that he should leave:’ cp. é¢’ ¢re elphynv exe, 
ii, 322 0. 

1. 76. &pa goes with the part. Aéywv, ‘even while he was speaking,’ lit. 
‘ speaking at the same time.’ 

1. 77. eis Suo, ‘ up to two,’ ‘ two deep,’ i.e. ‘two and two;’ eds being used 
distributively as in els 5éxa, ii. 233 n. 

1. 78. of dd tv wUpywv... ov EBaddoy, i.e. of év rois mipyors ob« 
éBadAov dxd trav wipyov ; this is called a pregnant use of the preposition. 
Cp. ii. 186, 

kat pada vipyAdv,—* (they were not only on towers, but these towers 
themselves] also were very high and commanded the entrance.’ 

1. 81. iva fyyq,—iva auswers to Latin final ‘ut,’ and is followed by the 
subjunctive after a primary tense as here, and by the optative (or past sub- 
junctive) after a past tense. 

1. 85. at, ‘ again,’ ‘once more,’ so here ‘still :’ in ii. 41, ad means ‘on the 
contrary,’ as in Eng. ‘again’ is connected with ‘ against.’ 

1. 87. OécGar ta SwAa, ‘to ground their arms,’ i.e. ‘to halt;’ so in 
England ‘to halt’ generally implies to ‘ order arms.’ 

1. 88. dv-etwe,—dvd, ‘up,’ has the force of ‘aloud:’ cp. our ‘speak up’ 
ds opposed: to speaking ‘low.’ elweiy with the infinitive has here the 
meaning of ‘to order’ as above, |. 68 n. 

1. go. orépa, ‘mouth,’ ‘face,’ ‘front,’ hence of ‘front ranks’ of an 
army. 

pradodophaovras, sc. éau7g, ‘as they were to serve him (Dercylidas).’ 

1. 91. MeaSig ydp otdév Sevdv éorat, ‘ Midias will have nothing more 
to fear,’ a bit of irony: ‘ Midias cannot want any bodyguard, [as he is hence- 
forth only a private person].’ 

l. ga. atropav & te qrovoly is not ‘not knowing what he did,’ where the 
optative would simply mark the indirect question of past term, but ‘ being at 
a loss what he should do,’ where the optative has a deliberative force, The 
subjunctive often expresses doubt or deliberation ; so ri wo.w, ‘ what am I to 
do,’ dwopay & 7: worp, ‘not knowing what he is to do.’ This in pas¢ time 
becomes & 7: woroin, as here. 

1. 94. tTebuxéra fevilerOar,—those who had made an offering used to 
feast their friends on part of the victim. So Samuel gave Saul the shoulder 
of a victim when there was a feast in the high place (1 Sam. ix. 13, 23). In 
later times the victims were sold; hence the question of ‘eating meat which 
had been offered to idols’ (1 Cor. x. 25). 

1. 95. wap’ tpiv,—wapa meaning ‘ beside,’ and dative implying ‘rest at ;’ 
wapa with dative means ‘at house of... ,’ Fr. chez moi, Lat. ‘apud me.’ 

év @, sc. xpdvy, ‘ whilst.’ 

1, 100. padAtora, ‘most,’ in answers as a strong affirmative, ‘most cer- 
tainly,’ Lat. ‘ vel maxime.’ 

1, 102. WevSeral oe,—the active is commonly used in the sense of ‘to 
belie,’ ‘ deceive by lies,’ the middle being generally intransitive. 

1. 105. tlvog Fv, ‘of whom,’ ‘belonging to whom,’ i.e. ‘whose vassal ;’ 
Mania as a sub-satrap being regarded as the slave or servant of Pharnabazus; 
so ‘vassal’ properly means ‘slave,’ being the same word as ‘ valet’ or ‘ var- 
let,’ a ‘boy’ or ‘slave,’ 
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1, 106. SapvaBdLov, possessive genitive, ‘belonging to Pharnabazus,’ as 
rivos above, repeated in ra éxelyns [éoriv] SapyaBafov and 7a Mavias xai 
7a SapvaBa ou below. 

l. 107. dv, ‘in that case,’ i.e. if they belong to Pharnabazus. 

1.114. &Aloxopar, with part. ‘to be caught’ or ‘detected in.’ 

1. 116. xata-onpalvopat,—xard (‘ down,’ like our ‘downright”) intensi- 
fies the force of the verb, ‘to seal securely ;’ the middle implies ‘ for oneself,’ 
‘for one’s own use;’ so dwo-onpalyopat, ‘to confiscate,’ sect. ii. 1. 56 n. 

1. 118, ftv, dat. of agent after elpyaora:: this dative is especially used 
after the perfect passive. Cp. 1. 14 n. 

1. 119. éwavrod, ‘of a year,’ i.e. ‘for a year;’ so dts évavrov, ‘twice 2 
year:’ Tov éviavrov would be ‘ for ¢be year,’ i.e. yearly. éyyvs is sometimes 
used as a preposition taking a genitive of place, but here an adverb, ‘ nearly.’ 

dxrakts-ytAlorg dvSpdowv is in apposition to 7H oTparig, the dativus 
commodi, whereas #iv is dative of agent after perf. pass., see above. 


8. SPARTAN TREATMENT OF ELIS. B.C. 399. 


1.127. AepxvAlSa, observe the Doric genitive, oftened retained in Attic 
in the names of foreigners, especially of Laconians. 

1, 128. toré, in the Peloponnesian War against Athens, There were other 
pretexts alleged for the War, but the real reason was that Sparta thought Elis 
was becoming too powerful. 

1. 129. ée@Avov pr) mpos-evxeoPar, Lat. ‘prohibebant quominus pre- 
carentur ;’ for the use of the Greek infinitive to express oblique petition, cp. 
above on dftdw, 1.2 n. 7) is always used with the infinitive where it would 
have been used with the indicative in direct oration; so here it would have 
been ps2) mpos-evvecOe. 

1. 130. vlenv woAépov, ‘victory in war, the genitive here being really 
equivalent to évy mor€uy. 

kal TO Gpyatov,—the accusative implying ‘to,’ ‘along,’ is often used of time 
for ‘ during,’ so here adverbially, ‘even of old,’ ‘in earliest times.’ 

1. 132. é’ “EAAtvov roAddpe,—éni with dative meaning ‘on terms of,’ 
also means ‘ for purpose of,’ as here. 

1. 133. €ofe rots Epopors, lit. ‘ seemed good,’.i. e. ‘they decreed.’ 

Ty éxxAnolg, ‘the assembly,’ probably the éx*Anror, ‘a committee of 
Spartan citizens chosen to report on certain questions.’ 

1. 134. eltrov Ste Soxoly,—the optative in Greck is the mood which 
marks oblique oration: it is thus used with S7¢ after a past tense, after verbs 
of saying and thinking, where the accusative and infinitive would be used in 
Latin. 

ll. 137, 138. wovfoovev . . . €xovev,—observe the optative marking the 
oblique oration. 

1, 138. éar-Anfs, (Aelia, ‘ plunder’), ‘ gained in war.’ Observe its predica- 
tive force here. Cp. 1. 207. : 

poupdy daivey, to give notice that a ppoupé, or levy, was wanted, ‘ pro- 
claim an expedition.’ 
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1. 140. €uBdAAw is here intransitive, ‘to throw oneself into,’ ‘invade.’ 

4, "HaAcda, sc. 77, ‘the land of Elis,’ so 4 woAepla in the next line. 

1. 143. Sv-ad-(ypr,—dd-inus is ‘to send away,’ 8: adds the sense ‘in 
different directions ;? when the forces were ‘ disbanded’ they returned to their 
separate cities; 8:4 has the same meaning in 8:-erpeoBevorro, |. 145. 

1.145. 80as ySeoav ovaas,—verbs of knowing and feeling are generally fol- 
lowed by the participle to express a fact; so obs decay (Gvras, ‘whom they 
knew were living,’ ii. 8, whereas oida Gv would mean, ‘I know bow to live.’ 
With verbs of thinking, reporting and saying, the construction with 7c is 
more common. 

1. 149. of re dAAor Kal, ‘ both others [whom one need not mention] and,’ 
hence it comes to mean ‘ more particularly.” The remarkable fact was not 
that Sparta’s regular allies followed her, but even her old rivals the 
Athenians. 

1. 188. 7d Acydpevov, adverbial accusative, ‘according to the proverb.’ 

pedinve droperptcacbat dpyvptov, [to be so rich as to] ‘measure off 
one’s money by the bushel,’ cp. Lat. ‘dives ut metiretur nummos.’ With 
the addition of rd mapa rod marpés, meaning ‘the money a son expects to 
inherit at his father’s death,’ the proverb was especially used of those who 
expected a great windfall of wealth or good fortune, or as we should say, 
who ‘counted their chickens before they were hatched.’ The oligarchy 
within the city of Elis, in their delight at the support of a Spartan army, 
made a premature attempt to overthrow the established government, and 
get all the power into their own hands by an internal revolution. 

1. 164. xa0-evBuv ervyyxavev, ‘was asleep at the time,’ ruyydve implies 
coincidence rather than chance; for the difference of the Greek and English 
idioms in the case of verbs like ruyydvw, POdve, and ofyopa:, see note on 
érvxor dpioro-rocovpevot, i. 81, and g@xovro dyovres, i, 31. 

1. 167. & tyepev, sc. wepr-éxervar, ‘as the queen bee [is surrounded] by 
the swarm.’ 

1. 168. dva-AapBavw, ‘to take up into one’s hands,’ ‘take with one,’ is 
especially used of mobilising an army. 

1, 169. éx-mlwrw is generally used as the passive of é*«8dAAo, ‘to turn out,” 
‘expel,’ as dwo-Ovjoxw is used for the passive of diroxrelva. 

1. 175. dépw nat dyw,—‘to carry off and lead away’ is the regular ex- 
pression for ‘to plunder’ or ‘harry’ a country, ‘carrying off the moveables 
and driving the live stock,’ Lat. ‘ferre et agere.’ 

1.176. tod éw-révros Oépovs,—the genitive implies close connection, 
‘a part of’ or ‘in;’ so of a point of time, ‘in the course of the ensuing 
summer:’ observe the ditference between this and the accusative roy émdyta 
xetpava above, which means ‘ during the ensuing winter.’ 


4, SPARTAN AFFAIRS AT HOME. B.C. 398. 


1, 182. pera toGro, ‘after this,’ i.e. after the conclusion of the war with 
Elis, a war which left Sparta as triumphant over her Peloponnesian allies as 
Lysander’s successes in the Peloponnesian. war had left her over her Athenian 
enemies. The meaning of the preposition perd, ‘together with,’ is modified 
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by the cases to which it is attached, (1) with the accusative implying ‘ coming 
among,’ it means ‘ after,’ as here; (2) with the genitive implying ‘ in,’ it means 
‘ with,’ Lat. ‘cum,’ so pera rovro means ‘ after this,’ but wera rovrou would 
mean ‘ with this man.’ 

1. 182. riv Sexdrny, ‘the tenth part’ or ‘tithe’ [of the booty taken in 
Elis]; chiefly cattle from the rich pastures of the state. 

l. 183. xapvo, lit. ‘to labour,’ then ‘to fall sick.’ Cp. ‘to travail,’ from 
Fr. travailler. 

1, 185. avréXeyov, «.7.A. Leotycbides was young and untried, and was 
further suspected of being the son of Alcibiades, who had been received in 
the king’s house during his exile from Athens. Agesilaus was an undisputed 
Heracleid, of mature age and proved bravery, supported moreover by 
Lysander, the most powerful man in Sparta, who hoped to advance his own 
interests by the accession of his own old school-friend to power. But he was 
lame, and the oracles had specially warned Sparta to beware of a ‘lame 
reign.’ How the oracle was turned in this case (as by Themistocles before 
Salamis) is described in the text. The misfortunes of Sparta at the close of 
the reign of Agesilaus will be recounted in the Sixth Section. 

1, 186. ulds ddoKwy elvat, observe that the nominative is used with the 
infinitive where the person is the same as that of the verb on which the in- 
finitive depends. Cp. avrot viv orparnyeiv oun éxeivov, i. 218, and note on 
i. 155. 

1. 189. et pa Tvyxdvor... dv BacrAevor, the optative with dy is really a 
potential mood, the optative without dy is merely the past tense of the Greek 
subjunctive (or dependent) mood. 

1. 190. épé is emphatic, the short form ye is used when the word is not to 
be emphasized. 

1.191. was, sc. dy Sé04 ve Bacrrevey, 

épot ye dvros,—ye means ‘at least,’ ‘as long at least as J am alive.’ 

1.192. ov. én oe efvar, Lat. ‘negabat te esse,’ the negative being put in 
Greek with the verb of saying, instead of as in English with the infinitive. 

éavrod, sc. vidy. Cp. Saxpdrns 6 Soxppovicnou [vids], i. 168. 

1.193. wai viv én, ‘even now still says,’ i.e. not only said (py) but 
adheres to it now. 

1,196. xpyopés,—the oracle is thus given by Plutarch :— 


ppaceo 8), Sndprn, xalrep peyddAavyxos éovca, 
pr o€0ev dprimodos BAdorTy xwA?) Baoircia. 
Snpoy yap pox oe Katacxhoovow deATToL, 
pOciBpordéy r° ent Kipa nvdwddpevoy modeporo. 


Beware, then, Sparta, lest in spite of all thy vaunted fame, 

Thy firm foot fail, and thou become a kingdom of the lame, 

Then long shall troubles bear thee down, and woes unknown before, 
And high shall rise o’er all thy race the rolling wave of war. 


1. aor. of dd’ ‘“HpaxAéous,—the royal family at Sparta, thongh probably 
of Dorian origin, claimed Heracles as their founder. According to tradition, 
Heracles, as the descendant of Perseus, was the rightful king of Argos, but 
was kept out of his kingdom by.Eurystheus: his children were exiles, but 
in the fourth generation were assisted by the Dorians to recover their pos- 
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sessions in the Peloponnese: hence the Dorian migration or conquest is 
often called the Return of the Heraclidae: there were three Heracleid chiefs, 
one took Argos, another Messenia, Sparta fell to the lot of the third (Aristo- 
demus), who had been killed, but was represented by his twin sons, Eury- 
sthenes and Procles; hence the two families of kings at Sparta. By these 
legends, in spite of the fact that the Dorians had no mythical story, the 
kings of Sparta claimed connection with the kings of Argos, the great heroes 
of Achaean Greece, Perseus and Heracles, Agamemnon and Orestes. 

1. 202. Hyotvro tis wéAews,—7yyéopar with dative means ‘to go before,’ 
‘be a leader to,’ then with gen.=yyeydy ely, as here: cp. Horace’s 
‘regnavit populorum.’ 

Tovatra axovcaga dpdordépwv, here dxovw has its full construction, 
viz. an accusative of ébing beard, and a genitive of the person from whom 
it is heard. 

1. 207. Sewérepa ey ta lepa palveoOar,—there are two parts of a sen- 
tence, the subject, i.e. ‘ what you are talking of, and the predicate, or * what 
you say of it;’ so in ‘the omens are more alarming,’ we call ‘ omens’ the sub- 
ject, and ‘ alarming’ the predicate: thus an adjective may play two parts in 
the sentence; it may either be a mere epithet of the subject, or it may by 
itself be the predicate or important part of the sentence: there is no difficulty 
in Greek in deciding whether an adjective is epithet or predicate, as the 
Eaglish idiom is just like the Greek: the subject is marked by the presence 
of the article, the predicate by the absence of it, so in‘ the more alarming 
omens,’ 7d. Se:vdérepa iepd, ‘ more alarming’ is a part of the subject; and the 
same in 7a lepd ra Sevdrepa, ‘the omens, the more alarming ones, I mean :’ 
but in ‘the omens appeared more alarming,’ devdrepa épaivero ra lepd, 
‘alarming’ is the predicate: the Greeks mark the predicate not only by the 
absence of the article but by position, as they generally put some other 
word (as py here) between the adjective and the noun of which it is pre- 
dicated. Cp. v. 289. 

1, 208. avrots,—‘adrés in nominativo ipse, in obliquis is:” this is the 
general rule, but av7dés not only means ‘self’ in the nominative, but also, 
(1) when it comes jirst in the sentence, and so is made emphatic by position, 
(2) when it is joined to a substantive, as here, and v. 110. 6 avrds is Lat. 
‘idem.’ 

1, 212. THe uxny, the accusative implies ‘to,’ ‘along,’ or ‘ over,’ in fact 
any telation not marked by one of the other cases, hence it is used for ‘as 
regards.’ 

‘ 213. tadv Spolwv, partitive genitive, ‘one of the peers.’—Even the fami- 
lies of true Spartan descent could only count their members among the peers 
as long as they severally subscribed to the mess-table and performed the 
requisite drill: Cinadon, it appears, underwent all the drill, but could not pay 
the fees; hence he became one of the ‘ inferiors,’ and being still as a Spartan 
gentleman excluded from trade, had no chance of recovering his position 
except by a revolution. 

1, 214. épopévev wag hain,—the past épduevos is from the aor. ipdyny, 
not from the unused present épopas, the place of which is supplied by éparrda: 
the optative answers to the Lat. past subjunctive, and marks the indirect 
question #povto wis pain; with the present the indicative is used, co & 
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would be épwraicw wis gnoiv: the same optative occurs in dxdcor e'er, 
L 216. 

1. 218. yépovras, ‘ councillors’ or ‘senators,’ Lat. ‘ patres.’ 

rertapdKxovtTa,— notice the enormous disproportion of numbers: even 
in Sparta itself, where all the true Spartans lived, only 1 in 100 were Peers; 
all others were inferiors, Perioeci or Helots. Formerly the prospect of 
becoming a Peer by a change of fortune kept the inferiors strongly on the 
side of the Peers as being all Spartans; now we see them beginning to range 
themselves on the side of the lower orders, owing to the exclusiveness of the 
Peers. 

1, arg. rt 8h, ‘ why then?’ 

1. 223. évOa pev... évOa 5, ‘here... there,’ ‘in one place. .. in another. 

1. 225. év rots ywplow, ‘on their estates’ in the country; these estates 
were worked by the Helots, who were in a position similar to that of the 
Russian ‘ serfs’ or the ‘ villeins’ in the middle ages; they worked the land, 
and had to pay over the profits to the owners; these owners were the full 
Spartan gentlemen, who, having no time for anything but their drill and State 
duties, had to depend on the family property for the power to pay their fees. 
Thus a large family, a series of bad harvests, or a long war, might turn them 
from the position of Peers to that of inferiors. 

1. 230. ob8dva Sivacbar Kpvrreav 7d pi) ote éoOlav,—p7?) od is used 
after verbs implying a negative, so (1) with the subjunctive after verbs of 
fear or anxiety, 5é5o1xa 2) ob yévnraz, ‘I fear this is not so,” whereas 5é50Ka 
p?) yévnras would be ‘I fear this is so :’ so (2) with the infinitive ; but here two 
usages must be distinguished, (1) where the ov in 2) ov retains its negative 
force, as epurre: pr) ovx écbieaw dy, ‘hides (i.e. does not confess) that he 
would zot like to eat,’ (2) where the ov is merely a repetition of the original 
negative od in the main clause, as in obdcis xpumret 7d pr) ode éadiew dy, 
where the ov« being disregarded as being merely a repetition of the od in 
obSeis, the sentence must be translated, ‘no one could help confessing that 
he would like to eat them :’ in this case the infinitive with 7) ov has usually 
the article as here. The Greek rule generally is, wherever you have a nega- 
tive in the main clause you insert one in the dependent clause, whether it 
makes sense or not: so here you put pf to balance the suppressed negative in 
apumro, and you put ov to balance the od in ob8els. Although this apparent 
redundancy of negatives séems odd to us, it is really the natural expression ; 
the untaught boy says, ‘I don’t know nothing,’ without any idea of implying 
his omniscience ; so, as in a comparison the very idea of preference implies 
rejection or denial, we have in Thucydides (iii. 36), wéAw SAnv diapGeipew 
padAov #) ov rods alrious, ‘to destroy the whole city rather than the guilty 
only,’ which is nearly parallel to the rustics’ ‘iis more zor that :’ compare 
‘les Allemands se battent mieux que I’on me pense,’ ‘the Germans fight 
better than people think.’ 

45éws is the important word in the sentence: hence the dy is attached to 
it: Germ. ‘ gern essen.’ : 

xai dpav, a proverbial expression: cp. Il. 4.35 wudv BeBpwOos Uplapor, 
and Anab. 4. 8. 14 rovrovs xat @povs Sef xarapayeiv. The «ai implies 
‘ [whether cooked or] even raw.’ The genitive is partitive, like our ‘eat of.’ 

1. 233. AtAdov, the place cannot be identified ; the meaning of the word is 
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*a channel’ or ‘ ravine,’ and there appear to have been several places of the 
name in Messenia and Laconia: it was like the word ‘Combe’ in North 
Devon. 

1, 235. oxurddn, ‘a staff,’ then a cypher for writing dispatches. The 
receipt for using the staff was this: roll a strip of parchment or paper slant- 
wise round it, write lengthwise on the edges of the strip: when unrolled the 
writing appeared only here, and there on the edges, and was quite unintelli- 
gible except to the commander, who had a staff of precisely the same size 
and shape, on which he rolled it, and then read off the dispatch. 

wovs yeypappévous, ‘those whose names were written;’ Cinadon was 
intended to imagine he was engaged on a «pumrela or ‘secret commission,’ 
a frequent employment of young Spartans, by which it is supposed the Ephors 
reduced the number of discontented Helots by secret assassination. 

1. 236. GAAa rorafra, ‘similar commissions,’ acc. after drnperhrer. 

1. 240. twraypérat, (d-yelpm), or ‘collectors of irmeis,’ were three Spartan 
officers who chose the 300 cavalry for the king’s body-guard. 

1. 241. TUXwOV tap-dvres, see above, |. 164 n. 

1, 242. epepeXtxer Saos eiSely. Lat. ‘curaverant ut scirent.” 

1. 243. KivaSova Séor ovd-AaPetv, the position of Kivddava makes it 
emphatic ‘that it was Cinadon they were to arrest.’ 

1. 245. telovg, ‘on foot,’ a predicate: cp. note on Sewérepa, 1. 207. 

1. 246. ép’ Eva éxeivov, ‘for (i.e. to arrest) him alone:’ cp. ii. 151 n. 

1. 248. rd wpaypa, acc. after 7Secay, ‘about the matter,’ hence it =ov« 
peeocay dndécov 70 péyebos [rod mpayparos] fy}. 

1, 251. rh wat BovAspevos, ‘what he meant,’ xal emphasizes the main 
point of the question, as in ri wore xat xaréoas xph, Hell. 2. 47. 


5. AGESILAUS IN ASIA. B.C. 396, 395. 


1. 256. wposg-axovoas, the preposition adds the force of ‘ besides.’ 

]. 257. Tptaxocias ards Séow yevéo@as, ‘that they were to be made up 
to the number of 300;’ 8éos means ‘must,’ i.e. according to the king’s 
orders. It was by the recommendation of Pharnabazus that the Persian 
king equipped this fleet: it was to be put under the command of Conon the 
Athenian, who had fled to Cyprus after the defeat of Aegospotami (i. 237 n.) 
and was to act against Sparta. This was the fleet which won the battle of 
Cnidus, (iv. 50-60.) 

1. 258. els rv “EAAGSa depends on dvaydpevoy, ‘the first ship which 
started for Greece :’ for dvd-yopat, see i. 56. 

1. 260. ob8ev Egy elS€vat, ‘ said he did not know at all:’ of ype answers 
to Lat. ‘ nego,’ and means not ‘I do not say I do so and so, but ‘1 say I do 
not:’ the pronoun adrés is omitted before eldévar. Cp. pdoxov cwPijvat, 
i. 155 n.: observe it is ov8éy not od8éy’ for obdéva, which would mean ‘that 
no one knew.’ 

1. 262. dr@Onoay, ‘ got safely home:’ cp. Introd. p. 41. © 

1. 263. two-orfvat, fornus is ‘to place,’ and éwd, ‘under,’ hence in the 


1 This is called the Attic schema or construction: by it the subject of the 
minor sentence is made the object of the major; as Attic attraction, by making 
the relative agree with its antecedent like an adjective, shows that a relative 
sentence is adjectival (ii. 257), so the Attic schema shows that The mast 
sentence is really an object of the major. 
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middle and intransitive tenses of the active ‘to place oneself under an engage- 
ment,’ ‘ undertake.’ ; 

1. 263. 4v for éav ; Rv, ‘ was,’ is marked by a circumflex; fv, acc. fem. from 
Gs, by the aspirate. 

1. 264. tTpidxovra ZrapriarGv. Twenty years before this the Spartan 
oligarchy had made a law that a certain number of Spartans should accompany 
a king on every expedition, as a check on his proceedings; the cause of this 
was that the Ephors were jealous of the powers of the kings as commanders- 
in-chief: the occasion of the law was when Agis made an improvident truce 
with the Argives at a time when he might have crushed their army altogether, 
and so have saved the necessity of fighting the first Battle of Mantinea 
against an Argive and Athenian coalition, B.C. 418. 

eis SusytAious, ‘up to 2000.’ Cp. eis xrAfous, 1. 25. 

1. 265. veo-Sapobders, (‘ newly enfranchised,’ or ‘ newly entered in the Sapo 
or Sjpos’), these were Helots who had been freed for their services. ‘The con- 
spiracy of Cinadon showed that there was a great deal of discontent and that 
the number of the dangerous classes was large: it was necessary to provide 
some outlet for the brave malcontents; this was supplied by this expedition, 
which was doubtless encouraged in the interests of the Spartan oligarchy. 
We must observe again here the nature of the Spartan Supremacy ; besides 
the 30 Commissioners there are no Spartans sent, but 2000 of the freed 
Helots, who were probably intended to be killed off, and 6000 of the allies, 
who had no particular interest in the expedition. Cp. 1. 25 n. 

1, 269. wou, optative marking the indirect question after a past tense: 
fix like ofxopas is a perfect: épxopar acts as the present of it. 

1.271. wap’ tptv,—mapd means ‘besides,’ dative ‘rest at,’ hence wapé 
with dat. ‘with us,’ ‘at our home.’ 

1. 272. rotvuv,—roe (perhaps an old form of gor), ‘let me tell you,’ ‘in 
sooth ;’ yvv, ‘now,’ colloquially in the sense of ‘come now,’ where ‘now’ 
means rather ‘then’ or ‘therefore’ than ‘at the present time ;’ the two to- 
gether mean little more than ‘ therefore.’ 

éws dv... mépipo, all conjunctions compounded with dy are followed by 
the subjunctive mood: day adds an idea of future time to the éws, so that it 
means ‘until [ have sent;” when éws means ‘while’ or ‘as long as,’ it is 
generally followed by the indicative, as éws érs éAmis fv, ‘while there was 
yet hope.’ 

1. 273. tatra Sia-mpafdpevov, this participle contains the main idea of the 
sentence and must be translated in English by a finite verb. 

1. 275. otoluny, ‘expect that I should be;’ ofoya: frequently implies an 
idea of future time, even when joined with an aorist or present as here. 

1. 276. 4 pyv,—z7 means ‘in truth ;’ pny, a strengthened form of péy, ‘ in- 
deed,’ means much the same as Lat. ‘ vero:” the two are generally combined 
in oaths, like ‘ verily.’ 

pndév, observe that pw here follows dpyvups ‘to swear,’ as in ii. 335, 
épdoayres pi) pynoikaxhoev; in more dramatic Greek, ob might have been 
put, as in Plato Apol. 35 C dudpoxer ob xapretcOat, where od is the actual 
negative which would have been used in direct oration; but pf is often 
attached to the infinitive, even in cases where it would not have been used 
in direct speech. 
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1. 277. Tis ofjs apis, partitive genitive after pndév. 

1. 279. wpdg @ lye, ie. wpds Tourm 8 «lye, ‘in addition to that which 
he had:’ this is an instance of Attic attraction, a construction only employed 
where the relative would have been in the simple accusative; it serves to 
bring out the relation of a relative sentence as an adjective agreeing with the 
noun to which it belongs; for the meaning of mpdés with dative, see above 
on |, 55. 

1. 280. xaliwep,—ep is probably a shortened form of wép: in the sense of 
‘very much,’ ‘ however much:’ in Attic it is only used with relatives, where 
it adds the sense of ‘just’ or ‘ exactly,’ and with other particles as with xai 
here: the two combined mean ‘even however much,’ i.e. ‘although,’ Lat. 
‘quamvis ;” it is rarely used with anything except a participle. 

1. 282. dpovéw, ‘to be minded,’ is generally attached to a neuter adjective, 
as with péya, ‘to be high minded,’ ‘ presume.’ 

éal, with dative, adds the force of ‘upon’ or ‘at’ a thing. 

1. 287. dardpg to wpoowy, the adjective has here a predicative force. 

1. 288. xdpiv exe, ‘ to feel gratitude,’ Lat. ‘ gratiam habere.’ 

1. 289. wodeulous, a predicate: cp. above on devdrepa, |. 207. 

1. 291. trodalvw, properly ‘to show,’ then, as most verbs in Greek as in 
English can be used intransitively, ‘to appear ;’ iwé, ‘ under,’ adds the idea of 
* being half revealed,’ ‘to appear a little,’ so bmopaiver Hyépa is used for ‘the 
day is just breaking.’ 

1. 293. Arts dpiora cwpdrev éxot,—éyew with an adverb means ‘to 
find oneself in a certain condition ;’ a genitive is often added to show ‘in 
what.’ : 

1. 296. twpos-rixc, ‘to have come to,’ hence ‘to befit,’ or ‘ belong to.” 

1. 302. bwd, with the genitive implying close connection, means ‘ under,’ 
esp. of the agent ‘under whose hand,’ i.e. ‘ by’ or ‘through whom the act 
takes place;’ so here iad ray Ayorow = Lat. ‘a latronibus.’ id with the 
dative of ‘rest at,’ generally implies ‘ subjection under ;’ with accusative, ‘to 
bring into subjection under :’ cp. iwd re veg, iv. 111. 

1. 303. Std-rd-pydémore-exSverGar, cp. note on d:d-70-ebperdBodros elvat, 
ii. 89. 

Keer St-oioeav ... 4 el, as difference implies comparison, so Sapépa, 
*to be different,’ is used not only with genitive ‘from’ but with #, ‘than.’ 

1. 306. yuvark{, observe the position, the word is emphatic. 

1. 308. ta xpdriora tris xwpas, ‘the best parts of the country,’ meaning 
‘the country round Sardis, or the heart of Lydia. 

autrd@ev, ‘from the spot,’ or ‘at once.’ 

1. 311. waXwv, the year before Tissaphernes had expected an attack in his 
own district of Caria; but instead of that, when Agesilaus saw Tissaphernes’ 
troops were concentrated in the south, he had turned northwards and ravaged 
Phrygia. 

1. ai 2. to Svn, ‘in reality,’ ‘really,’ from 7d dy, ‘that which really is.’ 

1. 315. SapBiavdg rézos, ‘the district round Sardis.’ 

1. 318. xar-etSov, for the force of xara see on xad-opay, i. 207. 

1. 328. Oetv dudoe abrois, ‘to run to meet them,’ ‘charge ;’ dudce lévac 
answers to the Lat. ‘cominus ire,’ ‘to come to close quarters;’ duds ic 
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‘uniform,’ duo, ‘ together,’ the -ve in dyd-ce implies ‘ motion to,’ like -8e in 
oixade. 

l. 329. wap-ayyéAAw, ‘ to pass on the word.’ 

1. 330. ds .. . éropévou, ‘on the ground that he was following.’ 

1. 332. €v-éeAtvav, » changes into y before «, so that this is &y-«Aives 
in the present. 

év t@ Totapa, ‘the river,’ which lies between the Persian cavalry and 
their camp. 

1. 333. €evyov, the imperfect tense implies ‘they were still flying, while 
the Greeks sacked the camp.’ ; 

1. 335. & etpe,—dé is the subject; eiplaxw is used technically of mer- 
chandise, ‘to fetch,’ ‘bring in,’ i.e. ‘be sold for: cp. Xen. Econ. 2. 3 wécov 
dy ote. ebpeivy TA od xphyata wodovpeva, ‘how much do you think they 
would fetch?’ and Mem. 3. §, 5 Sray ris olxérnvy movnpov mwAj wal amo- 
dido0ra: rou eipéyros, i.e. ‘ parts with him for what he will fetcb.’ 

1. 336. wat at xaprAor S€é, when 8€ and «ai are combined, 5é links the 
sentence, while «af only emphasizes the word to which it is attached. 

1. 338. Ste means ‘at the time when,’ and so differs from émei, which 
means ‘ after that,’ Lat. ‘ postquam.’ 

1. 339. Eruxev dv, see on Ervxov dpiqromorovpevor, i. 81. 

1. 343. aircdopar, (alzia, ‘a charge,’ Lat. ‘crimen’), is used in two ways, (1) 
alridopat abroy [Tov] mpodedwxévar, where it means ‘to accuse,’ (2) alridopat 
[«a7’ adrot 16] in’ abrov mpodedéc0a, where it takes the accusative of the 
charge and means ‘I bring as a charge against him.’ 

1. 344. kat tptv wat tptv,—airios is often followed not only by genitive 
of the thing but also by the dative of the person as here. wmpaypara here 
has the meaning of ‘trouble,’ as in the common phrases wpdypara éxew 
and wapéxeuw, ‘to have trouble oneself,’ or ‘ to cause trouble to others.’ 

1. 348. ob G&v qoujoere,—dy, ‘in any case’ always implies an ‘ if,’ which is 
here supplied by dvev trav ofxot TeA@y, ‘ without the authorities at home,’ i.e. 
‘ unless they sent their approval ;’ réAog, ‘an end,’ hence ‘a fizal authority ;’ 
so here ra réAn, ‘ the magistrates.’ 

ov 8’ adAd,—dadd, ‘ otherwise,’ ‘but,’ is often used colloquially with 
an imperative for ‘at any rate,’ like Lat. ‘tandem,’ ‘I pray;’ this is called 
GAA precantis, GAA’ i is very common in Homer. So & Sivris GAAd 
CedEov, Pind. O. 6. 37. 

L. 349. €ws &v wip. See above on fws dy wépio, 1. 272. 

7a Tapa THs méAEws, sc. weuPOév7a, ‘ the orders sent from home.’ 

peta-xwpygov, observe the force of the preposition pera implying 
change: the suggestion that he should remove into the northern satrapy 
shows how the various satraps played their own game without regard for 
imperial considerations. 

1. 350. wal éya, ‘even I [your enemy] have helped you.’ 

1. 351. reripw@pypat, the perfect passive has here a middle sense, because 
as the middle adopts the new sense of ‘to punish’ it is practically deponent : 
cp. Tipewphoas, |. 70. 

fws dv... wopevwpat, ‘in the meantime while I am going,’ the present 
tense of moprvwpa: gives the sense of the ‘ during ;’ if the aorist subjunctive 
bad been used it would have meant ‘ until I have gone.’ 
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1 356. €xare or Exae, ‘went on setting fire to.’ 

1. 360. cuv-ayayeiv atte dv,—dy always implies a condition, ‘he oe 
he could bring Pharnabazus to a meeting with him [if he wished it]:’ 
generally after the verb is here put after aure, because paling nae 
form one idea. 

1. 365 5. pamrés, ‘sewn,’ (Jaw7w, ‘to sew )s neut. ‘a sewn’ or ‘embroidered 
carpet.’ 

, 367. davddrys, generally ‘vileness,’ here ‘simplicity,’ (padAos or 
pAaipos, ‘paltry,’ akin to wadpos, ‘ few,’ and Lat. ‘ paullum’). 

L. 368. Gomep eixe,—Exo here intrans. ‘to find oneself,’ ‘to be ;’ observe 
the force of wep, ‘exactly,’ ‘just as he was.’ 

1. 369. xal ydp, ‘and [no wonder] for,’ i.e. ‘for in fact,’ introducing an 
additional fact which makes the previous statement more probable. 

1. 371. Ste... éwodepetre, observe the tense and the distinction between 
Sre and éwel, 1. 338 n. 

1]. 374. atrds dad 700 Unmou paxdpevos, an incident of the Battle at 
Abydos; when Alcibiades suddenly arrived with fresh ships in the midst of 
the battle, the Spartans fled in panic, but Pharnabazus, who was coming up 
to the rescue, jumped on his horse and went into the sea, fighting, as far as he 
could, and helped to save some of the Spartan ships from being carried off by 
the Athenian fleet. This was B.C. 411,. just before the battle of Cyzicus, 
see p. 5. 

1. 375. SewAdos, ‘twofold,’ hence ‘ doubleminded,’ ‘ treacherous,’ Lat. 
: Sean a and opp. to dmAovs, which is used for ‘simple,’ as in ‘if thine eye 

be single.’ 

1, ai Kkat-nyopfjoat,—observe the construction : 8{mAovy is an accusative 
of the charge, and Tisaapépvous and you are the genitives of the person 
against whom the charge is made: observe that the participles wocfoavros 
and elévros which agree with pov, not having the article, have a causal 
sense, ‘for having done.’ 

1. 378. Std-cepar is used as perf. pass. of d:a7i@nyu, ‘I have been so 
handled. : 

dg o05é Setrrvov €xw,—ws for dore, the indicative laying stress on the 
fact, ‘so... that I actually cannot get:’ ob8é, ‘not even,’ Lat. ‘ne coenam 
quidem.’ 

1. 38 3- kata-kekoppéva refers to the mapatelcous 5év8pam, and Kara- 
kexaupéva to the olehpara. ra péy and ra 5é answer to one another as 
‘the one’ and ‘ the other.’ 

1, 384. Sova Kai Sixara,—Soros, ‘what is sanctioned by law of God or 
Nature’ is often thus opposed to Sixasos, ‘ what is held right by the law of men.’ 

L. 385. dpets 5é SiSagare,—the particle 5é is often thus used to mark the 
apodosis or main sentence, especially after a previous conditional clause: the 
conditional clause is really equivalent to a clause with péy; ‘if I do not under- 
stand what is right . . +» why you must tell me.’ 

Snws tatr’ éoriv, ‘ bow these things are,’ Omws marking the indirect ques- 
tion. like Lat. ‘ u#,’ ‘quomodo,’ cp. it. 11n.: observe that in Greek the indirect 
question is more dramatic than in Latin, as it is always put in the indicative, 
like the direct question, when the time is present ; in past time the normal 
cousiruction is the optative, but the indicative is often dramarically used. * ~ 
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1. 385. émoraptvov,—iniorapat, ‘to know,’ must never be confounded 
with é¢iorapa, ‘to be set over.’ 

1. 387. én-goytvOnoav abrév,—the accusative is not elsewhere used with 
éraraxuvopat, ‘to be ashamed at [what he said].’ 

1. 388. xpdve@, ‘after some time, woré, ‘at last:’ cp, Lat. ‘tandem 
aliquando.’ 

1. 392. rots é€evopévors, dat. after roAepuodar, ‘ fight against.’ 

1. 393. édv otto TUywor, sc. mparrovres. 

éotiv-Ste, ‘there is when,’ i.e. ‘ sometimes’ = évdre, 

1. 396. wept wavrds Gv wotnoalpe0a,—woréopat, ‘to make to oneself,’ 
i.e. ‘consider ;’ wepi means ‘around,’ then, like Lat. ‘prae,’ ‘ beyond’ or 
‘before,’ also of value, as here, ‘worth everything,’ as we say ‘embracing all 
other advantages :’ so epi woAAov woreioOa, Lat. ‘ magni facere.’ 

1. 397. GAAGtrw, ‘to change,’ hence especially in mid. ‘to take in 
exchange.” 

1, 398. ovv-eBovAevov dv,—dv with the past tenses of the indicative is 
especially used of unfulfilled conditions, (i.e. of contingencies which have not 
come off), expressed in English by the past conditional ‘should have,’— in 
that case I should not have been now advising to take this step.’, 

1. 399. earl oor yevopévep . .. Exovra,—observe that the dative passes 
into the accusative with infinitive, because the construction of accusative and 
infinitive is so common. 

1. 400. walrou, generally ‘and yet,’ to mark an objection: here rather 
‘and let me tell you,’ ‘and indeed.’ 

1. 401. rOv Bavrov ypyydrwv,—sas when between article and substan- 
tive means ‘ absolutely all,’ cp. i. go. 

1. 403. pf,—after eeAevopev above. 

1. 404. Spo8o0vA0us wot,—observe that even the satraps or viceroys are 
considered as slaves: cp. above, 1. 105, where Mania is said ‘to belong to 
Pharnabazus. 

1. 406, tlvos Gv Séorg prj odxi etSalpov elvar, ‘in what would you be 
short of being absolutely happy?’ here 5éw means ‘to want,’ i.e. * not to 
have,’ a quasi-negative, hence followed by y#: while the interrogative rivos 
really = ovSévos, since ‘ what would you want?’ is only a rhetorical way of 
saying ‘you would want nothing:’ see above note on ovdéva xpumrew yp) 
ove écbiay, 1, 230. 7 

1. 408. otKotv dtro-xplvwpar,—the rst pers. subj. is used absolutely for 
‘let me answer,’ hence with an interrogative, ‘shall I answer ?’ (often with 
BovdAe: added. ‘do you wish me to answer ?’)—deliberative subj. cp. 1. g2 n. 

1. 409. ‘yotv, i.e. ye ody, ‘at least then,’ ‘at any rate,’ ‘anyhow.’ 

1. 414. AapBdve, mid. with genitive, ‘to take hold of.’ 

etQ¢ yévoo, pure optative, Lat. ‘ talis cum sis, utinam noster esses.’ 

1, 415. 8° otv, ‘but then,’ i.e. ‘be that as it may,’ breaking off, like 
Lat. ‘ ceterum.’ 

1. 416. étlore, cp. 1. 385 n. 

1. 417. toO Aovwod, genitive of time, ‘at any point in the future :’ cp. 
vunrds, i, 5. 


fos Gv éxcopev, cp. 1. 351. gym here has the sense of ‘being able,’ cp. 
sect. ii. 114, ef dxes elweiv. 
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1. 422. dyad 8é ye Séyopar,—ye is often used in answers, * Yes truly, and 
I accept it.’ 

yuv without the circumflex is like ‘ come now,’ i. e. ‘ come, I pray.’ 

1. 424. wept-eAd@v,—the force of the preposition is ‘from round’ his 
horse’s neck. 

|. 425. per-e8lwxe,—perd here means ‘ after.’ 

1. 427. Be’ éxetvov,—adid, ‘through,’ with genitive, ‘by means of, with 
accusative implying ‘to,’ * going through to come to,’ of the object aimed at, 
‘for his sake.’ ' 

1. 428, éy-nplvw, ‘to reckon in or among,’ ‘admit to,’ here with acc. 76 
arddiov, ‘allowed to enter in the foot-race ;’ according to Plutarch it was a 
boys’ race, and he was over age. In this story we have the key to Agesi- 
laus’ character, chivalry combined with unscrupulousness; he neglected his 
duty of fairness to all Greece in order to discharge his romantic debt of 
honour to this boy. Disinterested with regard to himself, he promoted the 
encroachments and screened the injustices of others. 

]. 434. Gvo, ‘up,’ i.e. into the interior, 

1. 435. dtro-orryjcety, transitive, ‘make to revolt.” How this great crusade 


against Persia was interrupted will be told in the beginning of the next 
Section, 





SECTION IV. 


THE COALITION AGAINST SPARTA. 


B.C. 394—385. 
1. THE BATTLE OF CORONEA, B.C. 394. 


_ (Grote, Ixxiv. Smith, p. 446; smaller ed. p. 154.) 

1. 1. & pévroe TiOpavorns, the ‘however’ refers back to the end of the 
last Section, which described Agesilaus as proceeding to march into the in- 
terior of Asia Minor. Tithraustes had beheaded Tissaphernes and succeeded 
him as satrap. 

1. 2. xara-ppovotvra, verbs of judging, feeling, knowing, etc., are usually 
followed by the participle where we say, ‘that he does,’ and where the Latins 
would use the infinitive, cp. y5ecav (ayzas, ii. 8. 

TOv mpaypdtuv, ‘the affairs, ‘the government’ or ‘power’ Cp, ii. 37 
Kovavous Ta mparyyparow. 

1. 4. alpdw, lit. ‘ take,’ hence ‘conquer,’ ‘ overpower.’ 

1. 5. els wevrfxovta tadavta, ‘up to 50 talents,’ cp. iii. 25 n.: a talent 
(i.e. 60 Ib. weight in silver) would be nearly 2501. = 60 minae = 6000 drachmae 
or francs. Cp. note on dBoddy, i. 41. 

1. 7. éf’ Gre... &-oloav,—ég’ Pre or more fully éw rovry ép’ Pre, ‘on 
the terms on which’ is followed by the infinitive, as if it were éw 7@ dfoicew 
or Wore éfoicey, cp. iii. 74 ép’ pre éay. 

1. 8. “Iopyvig, the patriotic Theban democrat, who had helped Thrasy- 
bulus and the exiles in re-establishing the Democracy at Athens; his fate is 
recorded in sect. v. Hist. Intr. p. 86. 

1.9. tots wpo-eoryxdow, éornxa means ‘I have placed myself,’ or ‘I 
stand,’ hence this means those who were placed at the head of affairs: the 
perfect (with plupf.) and 2nd aor. of fornu are intransitive, the present (with 
impf.), future and Ist aor. are transitive, so cuvioragay, |. 14. 

1. 11. elg tov médAepov, observe the eis does not merely mean ‘into,’ but 
as here ‘for,’ i.e. ‘to enter into;’ so with words of speaking it means ‘to’ 
or ‘ before,’ as in 5:éBadAoy eis, below. 

Sedpevor, Séxopar, Séfouar, édefaunv, ‘to receive,’ must be carefully 
distinguished from Seixvupi, 8eitw, E5efa, ‘to show.’ 
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1, 12. S-€BadAov, observe the tense; ‘kept maligning.’ 

1. 13. €mel, ‘ after that,’ Lat. ‘ postquam:’ Sre would be ‘at the same 
time as.’ . 

1. 15. év rovTy, sc. 7H xpévy, ‘in this time,’ ‘meanwhile.’ 

1. 16. ép-Baddvres, here intrans. ‘ having thrown themselves or their army 
into it,’ ‘having invaded it.’ Cp. i. 116 n. 

1. 19. dftdw, ‘to claim’ or ‘beg:’ the infinitive is used as freely in Greek 
as in English, hence Bon@ety, an oblique petition, ‘begged them fo aid ;’ 
so in next line we have orparevew depending on a noun, ‘ welcomed the 
excuse ¢o attack.’ 

1. 22. rod é£-dyew, ‘an opportunity of marching ;’ the Greek infinitive 
with the article answers to the English gerund in ‘-ing,’ which is really a 
corrupt form of a noun ending in ‘-ung,’ and is not to be confounded with the 
participle in ‘ -ing.’ 

1. 23. wave in active is transitive. So it is ‘to make them to cease from,’ 
in mid. intrans. ‘ to cease from.’ 

v& Te yap év ’Aoig depends on éAoyi{ovro [they considered] ‘that both 
their policy in Asia was successful.’ Kadd&g éxewv, is ‘to find itself well,’ ‘ be 
in a successful state,’ so 1. 26 Svopev@s elyoy adrois, ‘ were ill-disposed 
towards them ;’ €x@ is very commonly used thus with adverbs. Cp. «adds 
Exot, i. TIO. 

at 28. @pac’PBovdos, the restorer of the Athenian Democracy, ii. 168. 

1. 29. wal... dvros, ‘ even though it was,’ like saimep with part,, iii. 280. 

1; 31. ov ouv-eorparevere, ‘merely refused to assist Sparta in attacking 
us;’ this was when Sparta joined with the Tyrants in attacking the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Piraeus during the Athenian Revolution. Thrasybulus 
contrasts the mere neutrality of the Thebans on that occasion, with the actual 
assistance he now offers them. 

1. 34. ovv-eotykvias, for the part., cp. |. 2 n. 

éwt trokéy@,—éni, meaning ‘upon,’ and dative ‘rest at,’ éri with dative 
means ‘on terms of’ or ‘ for the purpose of,’ cp. é¢’ “EAAhvay tmodéyy, iii. 
132 0. 

a 36. xaremas héperv, Lat. ‘ aegra ferre,’ ‘to be discontented.’ 

1. 37. Gtro-oréporro, the optative here marks the indirect question after 
the past tense. 

1. 39. €BonOer, observe use of imperf., ‘was on bis way to assist the L.’ 
For the difference between imperf. and aor., compare épya(épeva: 7 plorav, 
épyaodpeva: edeinvour, ‘they used to take their breakfast while they were 
at work, and their supper when they bad done it.’ (Mem. 2. 7, 13.) 

1. 40. St-adAdoow, ‘interchange,’ hence,‘ change one land for another,’ 
‘ pass through.’ 

1. 42. wAalorov, (cp. Aarvs, ‘ broad,’ and our ‘ flat’), an oblong figure, 
esp. of an army marching in an oblong mass or square, as opp. to marching 
in long columns: this formation was generally only adopted in a retreat. 

1. 44. €t-hAavuvov, ‘as soon as the enemy began to ride against them or 
charge.’ 

l. He kal 76 dd Tod oToparos Urmuév,—xai ‘as well’ [as the cavalry 
already in the rear]. ordépa, ‘the mouth,’ hence ‘the front’ of an army, 
cp. iii. go: an army is spoken of metaphorically as a wid beast, hence otbyo 
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‘jaws,’ i.e. ‘van’ or ‘front:” pérwmoyv, ‘forehead,’ ‘for line of battle:’ 
xépas, ‘horn,’ for what we call ‘the wing’ of an army (only in Greek an 
army might be considered as two wings with no centre); wAevpai, ‘ flanks :’ 
ovpa, ‘tail’ or ‘rear.’ 

1. 46. tdtos, ‘friendly,’ esp. in fem. sc. yupa, ‘a friendly country,’ i.e. 
belonging to a friendly power, as opp. to 7 woAezia. This was when he 
crossed Mt. Othrys and came into Doris and Phocis. See Map of Hellas. 

1. 47. wéxpt mpds,—pexpe being (1) properly an adverb, ‘to a given point,’ 
is joined to prepositions as here, like Lat. ‘usque ad:’ it is also used (2) as 
prep. with genitive, and also (3) as a conjunction. Cp. i. §8, vi. 201. 

|. 48. ép-BaAAovrt, observe the force of the tense, ‘ just as he was entering, 
whereas in the case of éuBaddvres, |. 16, it was not till the act of invasion 
was completed that they could have got the spoils. 

1. 49. pyve-edys (v7, ‘moon’), ‘crescent-shaped,’ Lat. ‘lunatus,’ i. e. 
‘ partially eclipsed.’ An eclipse was considered a sign of calamity. 

1. 50. TH vavpaxla,— the [long expected] sea-fight’ for which 300 ships 
had been put into commission by the Persians, cp. iii. 257: the article is 
used as if the reader already knew that the battle had taken place. 

Ileloavdpos,—Agesilaus had been made the head of the naval as well as 
of the land force, two commands never before united in a single Spartan: he 
had appointed Pisander, who was his brother-in-law, as admiral. 

1. 51. r€Ovaly. Ovnoxay is ‘to be dying,’ Oaveiv, ‘to die,’ reOvdvar or 
TeOvnréva, ‘to be dead’ or ‘lie dead,’ the perfect implying that ‘it is all 
over.’ The optative is used with dr: to mark oblique oration. 

1. 54. Kévwv,—Conon was the Athenian admiral who had escaped from 
the defeat at Aegospotami (i. 237 n.): he had been living with Evagoras, king 
of Rhodes, and was selected by Pharnabazus, as the ablest naval officer, for 
the command of the combined Greek and Phoenician fleet, which was raised 
with the money sent from Artaxerxes. 

1. 56. td “EAAnviundv, sc. orparevpa or pépos tav veo, ‘the Greek 
contingent’ as opposed to the Phoenician ships under Pharnabazus: this 
contingent was raised by Conon as a mercenary force: the Athenians had 
taken no part in his enterprise. 

1. 60. éowfovro els, ‘ were getting safely into,’ while he was fighting: the 
imperfect dramatically depicts their escape as in progress. For the sense of 
outa here, cp. iii. 262, €owOnoay, ‘got safely home,’ of the 10,000 Greeks. 

1. 62. atro@vicKe, ‘to be killed,’ being used as passive of dworxreiva. 

1. 64. xaderas dépew, like Lat. ‘aegrd ferre,’‘to bear with difficulty,’ 
‘take to heart,’ here ‘ feel dismayed.’ 

1. 65. xaAemédv, ‘ disadvantageous, or ‘ disastrous.’ 

1. 66. d&yyéAXouro . . . vixaiy,—the simple construction would be vamp: 
‘it is reported that Pisander has won a victory, though he fell himself ;’ both 
the victory and the death of Pisander depending on dyyéAAar70, that is, on 
the truth of the report; but the subtle Greek, by making magn directly de- 
pendent on éAeyey and not on dyyéAAorro, makes it seem as if the victory 
was certain but Pisander’s death was uncertain, being merely dependent on 
the truth of the report. 

1. 67. rereheurynkws,—in Greek, verbs of the senses are followed by par- 
ticiples: Greek ‘1 feel being alive’=Eng. ‘1 feel that 1 am alive,’ Lat. 
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“sentio me vivere;’ cp. fdecay (Gvras, ii. 8: so less commonly with ‘ verba 
declarandi,’ as here, but compare (a@vres #yyeApévar Hoay, ‘it had been 
reported that they were alive,’ vi.147n. Copulative verbs are used personally 
in Greek as in Latin, ‘he is said to be,’ where we say ‘ it is said that he is.’ 

1. 70. Sh, ‘then,’ ‘accordingly ;’ often of pretences, ‘according to what 
was said, ‘forsooth.” Cp. v. 145. 

1. 74. pdpa 4 Sta-Baoa, ‘a division which had crossed over [the Corinthian 
gulf],’ the Isthmus being in the hands of the Coalition; so Agesilaus had 
himself to return on shipboard, dwéwAevcey én’ olfxov, 1.122. A Spartan 
division or regiment contained some four or five companies of under 100 
men: besides these 400 the only other reinforcement he received from Greece 
was the contingent from Orchomenus, which joined him from jealousy of the 
Theban ascendancy in Boeotia. 

l. 79. rv y’ éb’ fpav, ‘at least of those in our time,’ éxf meaning 
‘upon,’ and the genitive implying ‘ of’ or ‘in,’ éwi with gen. is often used for 
‘in the time of:’ cp. rovs én trav rpidxovra lrrevoavras, iii. 29 n. 

1. 80. Kydvoot,—the Cephissus was north of the battle-field: it was a 
river running from the west into the Lake Copais. (There was another 
Cephissus at Athens.) Remember that the Spartan army came overland 
from Asia, and was therefore descending from the north. See Plan at end. 

1. 81. “EAux@vos,—Helicon was a range of hills south of the battle-field. 

1. 82. rod per’ avrod, sc. orparedparos, as 7d ‘EXAnuixdv above, 1. 56. 

1, 86. 4vlxa marks an exact point of time, ‘at the moment when.’ . 

1. 87. dnéce &pépovro, ‘ began to charge,’ cp. iii. 328 n. 

1. 88. of Kupetor, ‘ the Cyreians,’ i.e. the remnant of the 10,000 Greeks 
who had marched with Cyrus. Xenophon himself was among them, and 
fought against the Athenians. 

1. go. elg Sdpv, i.e. els Sdparos rAnyhy, ‘within spear’s thrust,’ as we say 
* crossing bayonets.’ 

érpéipavro,—the I aor. mid. is used in an active sense, ‘to turn an enemy 
away from oneself,’ ‘to rout him.’ 

asf nad’ atrovs [pépos Tov orparevparos],—sxara meaning ‘ down,’ then 
with accusative (implying ‘over’ or ‘along’) ‘near;’ hence of an enemy, 
‘facing one,’ ‘opposite:’ ‘those who faced them’ must have been the 
Athenians and the Corinthians. . 

1. gt. pévrou, ‘(the centre had made some resistance], the Argives bowever 
made none.’ The prowess of the Thebans had not yet dispelled the awe in 
which the Spartan infantry was held, 

sous wept 'AynotAaov,—this was the battalion of Spartan infantry which 
had crossed over the gulf of Corinth, and having joined Agesilaus before the 
battle (1. 74), were now posted with him on the right. 

1. 93. of pév tives,—one party, consisting of some of his foreign allies, 
the rivés 7av févayw specifies who the of pwév were: 71s is sometimes used 
quite pleonastically, 6 wév res... 6 3€ 718: in the phrases of pév and of 5é 
the article 6 retains its demonstrative force even in Attic, as also in phrases 
like rod per’ avroi, |. 82, 7d xa6’ abrovs, 1. go, and rovs éavray, ‘those of 
their own side,’ 1, 98. 

1. 96. é§-eXloow, ‘to unroll,’ often like Lat. ‘explicare,’ ‘to increase the 
front by deploying,’ here ‘ to change front to the rear.’ 
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1. 97. wpds “EXtxOve. The dative implies ‘rest in’ not ‘motion towards,’ 
so it is not ‘having fled to Helicon,’ but ‘at Helicon, having fled there.’ 

1. 98. Sia-wecetv, ‘cut their way through,’ ‘effect their retreat through,’ 
cp. note on vi. 289, where it also means ‘fell back through.’ 

ov-oTreipdw, (oreipa, Lat. ‘spira,’ a ‘coil’ of rope, or ‘close body’ of 
men), ‘to roll up together,’ ‘form in close order.’ 

1. 100, &vBpetov, a predicate, ‘to say shat be was brave;’ rdv dydpeioy 
would be an epithet of ’"AynctiAaoy: see on Sevdrepa 7a lepd, iii. 207.— 
Xenophon took Agesilaus for his hero: he wrote an account of him, which 
is simply an elaborate panegyric, and disgusts the reader by its monofony; 
and so here he brings in a commendation of his bravery where it is rather un- 
deserved, as what he did was simply the most obvious thing to do under the 
circumstances. Grote remarks that Agesilaus, from never having fought 
with the Thebans, probably underrated their prowess, and adds that if he had 
adopted what Xenophon calls ‘the safest course’ he could not have pursued the 
Thebans far, as they could soon have rejoined the rest of their forces: this, 
however, Xenophon seems to have seen, as he only says ‘he might have cut 
down those in the rear’ (rovs dmabev). 

éudis-Byt-éw, (Baive), is ‘to go both ways,’ ‘go asunder,’ ‘ dis- 
pute;’ hence adv. -frws, with 2 negative (d- or dv-), ‘indisputably,’ 
‘undoubtedly.’ 

l. 101. ye strengthens the pévrot, and means ‘ whatever else he did?.’ 

éf-év, neut. part. from éf-ea7:, ‘it being possible for him:’ the accusative 
being used to imply any relation which is not one of the more definite local 
relations expressed by the other cases, is often thus absolutely, ‘ during a time 
when:’ cp. 7éAos, 1. 105, and 76 reAevraioy, ‘ at last.’ 

aap-evtt. map-wy is pres. part. of dp-e:ju, ‘to be present;’ wap-réy, of wap- 
expe, ‘to go by;’ wap-els, 2 aor. part. of wap-inju, ‘ to allow to go by,’ ‘ let pass.’ 

1. 102. xetpdopar, (xeip), ‘to bring into one’s hand,’ ‘overpower.’ 

1. 103. dv7v-pérwros, ‘face against face:’ the word comes from péromor, 
‘the forehead’ (nerd, dn, ‘between the eyes’), hence ‘the dine of an army 
which fronts you.’ 

oup-pdcow, (or oup-phyvujun), intr. ‘to dash together,’ ‘fight with;’ Lat. 
‘confligere.’ 

1. 104. oup-Bdddw tds dowlSas, ‘strike shield against shield.’ 

éwOotvro, «.7.A. <A pell-mell fight could hardly be described more 
graphically than by these four verbs: the omission of any conjunction 
between them marks the rapidity of the actions. Cp. Cyrop. 7. 1, 38 
apoomecdvres éudxovro' édPour, EwSotvTo’ Eratov, énalovro: so also Caesar's 
words ‘ veni, vidi, vici.’ This construction is called a-syn-deton from 4, ovr, 
Séo, because the verbs are not bound together by conjunctions, 

1. 105. réAos, the adverbial accusative, ‘at the end,’ ‘at last.’ 

1. 107. &tro-ywpodvres, ‘as they were retreating ;” observe the force of 
the imperf. 

L. 110. a, ‘as it were,’ hence with numbers ‘ about.’ 

1. 111. bwd 1 vep,—iwé meaning ‘ under’ and the dative implying ‘rest 
at,’ iwé with the dative is the proper construction to express ‘rest under ;’ 
but as a matter of fact éwé is generally used in prose with the genitive in 
this sense: bwé with dative for ‘under’ being more common in poetry: here 


1 ye generally implies another sentence beginning with ‘ whatever else..., 
cp. 1, 204. 


x. 
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perhaps there is implied ‘under the protection of,’ but cp. vi. 250. twd rbv 
vedw would be used for ‘ going under.’ Observe the distinction between 
the former veg from vews or vads, vég from véos and ynf from vais. 

1. 113. 16 Oetoy, ‘the divine,’ i.e. ‘the reverence due to the temple.’ In 
Greek the neuter article is frequently used to make a substantive out of an 
adjective. 

éGv. Observe the distinction between édy, ‘if,’ and é@v = édew (or rather 
édey, cp. i. 172n.), inf. of éde; the full construction would be é«éAever 
[avrovs] éay [rots woAeputous] da-cévas f [63G] BovAowro. 

1, 116. woAépapxos,—a Polemarch at Sparta was a commander of a 
division, so here the head of the ydépa which had crossed over from Corinth 
(1. he ha At Thebes the Polemarch was one of the chief officers of state 
(v. 18). 

1. 118. +@ Oeq,—dative of remote object, ‘ for a sacrifice to’ or ‘in honour 
of the god.’ 

1.120. dwo-owévbous. Asking leave to recover the dead under a truce was 
the regular form of admitting a defeat, as it implied that those who granted 
the truce had remained in possession of the field. The Spartans had drawn 
the Theban dead within their lines on purpose to get this honour (cp. Xen. 
Agesil.) . 

1. 122, dw-éwevoe,—Agesilaus and the Spartans had to cross the gulf o 
Corinth, because the allies held the isthmus; the other troops on his side 
had no occasion to cross as they returned to Asia, Orchomenus, etc. 

L, 123. ém’ ofxov, ‘home-wards,’ lit. ‘on [the line of] home.’ Cp. i. 79 n. 


2 INCIDENTS OF THE WAR, B.C. 388. 
(Grote, Ixxv.) 


1. 126. wodt-opxéw, from wéAus and efpya, ‘to shut in,’ (psos, ‘a fence’) ; 
hence ‘to blockade a city.’ 

1. 129. TeXeurlas, brother of Agesilaus. 

1.131. dt-hrace, sc. b TeAeutias. . 

1. 135. pakapwratra 84,— 657, ‘then,’ ‘certainly,’ adds force to the 
superlative, ‘in the happiest way possible.’ 

1. 136. ém’ ofxov, cp. 1, 123 n. 

1.137. Se—vdopan, ‘to grasp with the right hand’ (8efia). 

1. 138. ratwvida, ‘to deck with a fillet (ravia) or ribbon of twisted wool,’ 
such as was given to successful athletes. 

baotepéw, ip laaee ‘to be too late.’ 

1. 139. kat dv-ayopdvou, ‘even when he was putting off;’ for «al, cp. 
|, 29 n., and for dyd-yopuar, i. 56 n. 

1. 140. woAAd nai dya0d, ‘ many blessings ;’ the Greeks say ‘many and 
good things’ and ‘large and rough stones,’ etc., where we should use no 
conjunction. 

1, 146. tods é&e roO dpovplov,—a pregnant use of the preposition, ‘ took 
those in the fort out of it.’ Cp. ii, 186 n, 
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1. 147. wpdypara éxw, ‘to have trouble,’ ‘be troubled by.’ The active 
is supplied by mpaypyara mapéxa, ‘to give trouble.’ 

1. 150. "AvraAniSas, see Introduction to ‘ Peace of Antalcidas,’ p. 76. 

1. 153. Tats S@Bexa, ‘tbe twelve’ mentioned above. 

l. 154. Trére pév,—the pév shows that the flight was merely preliminary to 
immediate preparations for a pursuit ; ¢hougb he fied then, yet he fed his crew 
at once, and soon followed (1. 160). Observe the dramatic accuracy of the 
tenses here: he ‘/inished disembarking his crew, then was giving them their 
meal while Eunomus was sailing away ; then he embarked and kept following’. 

1. 158. &swep vopiLerat, ‘as is held customary,’ i.e. for the commanding 
ship to have a light. voyi{w is here used in its primary sense, ‘to hold as a 
custom’ (ydpos). 

1. 159. wAav@vrat for zAavqgvro. To gain greater dramatic vividness the 
Greeks often disregard the rule of the sequence of tenses, and put a present 
tense instead of a past. 

1. 160. xatd, ‘down along,’ ‘ according to,’ ‘after the light.’ 

1. 161. weAevorhs, (xeAevm, ‘to exhort’), ‘a boatswain.” The boat- 
swains generally gave the time with their voices; on this occasion they 
dropped stones at the time for beginning the stroke, that the enemy might 
not hear them. 

1, 162. wap-aywyn, lit. ‘leading by,’ then of ‘sliding motion’ of oars, so 
that they made no noise going in or out of the water; m7. raw cwmay, ‘with 
muffled oars.’ 

1. 163. wpds Ti yij, cP. wpds wéAcs, i. 212. 

1. 164. Ty odAmcyy., ‘with the trumpet ;’ dative of the instrument with 
which he gave the signal. 

1. 166. xar-émAeov, i.e. ‘ before they had reached the shore ;’ observe the 
force of the tense. 

1. 169. @xero ywv,—when ofxopat occurs with a participle, the par- 
ticiple is to be translated as if it were the main verb, ofxopat, ‘1 am gone,’ 
being rendered adverbially ‘away,’ ‘ off;’ so with rvyxdvq, as below, 1. 179, 
érvxov map-dvres, ‘they were present at the time.” Cp. i. 31 n. 

1. 173. dtro-Bas, Lat. ‘egressus [nave],’ ‘when he had disembarked.’ So 
é¢éBavoy, 1. 166, ‘ were in the act of disembarking.’ 

1. 174. ovy-Ketpat, ‘to lie or be placed together,’ hence ‘to be agreed,’ as 
if it were the passive of cuvri@nps. 

1.175. nw acts as the perfect of Epxopat, so Hxov is used here; they bad 
arrived, had disembarked, and already dyéBauvoy. 

1. 176. dw-éxewa, i.e. éx’ éxeiva, ‘to that side of,’ ‘beyond,’ c. gen. 

dva-Balvw, ‘to go up,’ ‘off from the coast,’ ‘march inland.” So Xeno- 
phon’s 'Avd-Baors is the ‘ march inland.’ 

1. 178. ém-Barys, (Balyw), ‘a soldier on board ship,’ ‘a marine.” 

Swapriamys, one of the aristocracy or raling class at Lacedaemon: their 
numbers being few, their lives were proportionably valuable. (See p. 49, and 
the account of Leuctra, sect. vi.) 

1.179. wAtpopa, (xAnpém, ‘to fulfil;’ sAnphs, ‘full’), ‘the com- 
plement of a ship,’ or ‘crew,’=o{ éperal, hence &¢-o, helow in the 
masculine. | 

éruxov wap-évres, cp. |. 169 1, 
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1, 181. 8 1... doo, ie. Exovres [ra Seda] & 7: SwAov Exacros t8tvaro 
[ixew). 

|. 182. wap-aAAdoow, ‘to interchange,’ hence ‘to change one’s position 
relatively to another person,’ ‘ to pass by.’ 

1. 183. of wept rév XaBplav. In English the expression ‘those about 
Chabrias’ would not necessarily include Chabrias himself: in Greek it 
necessarily includes him, so that it is ‘Chabrias and his men;’ of dydgi 
Kplrova is even used for Crito (and no one else). 

1. 185. &re, an adverbial accusative from Sere, lit. ‘ along of which,’ i.e. 
‘as, ‘since,’ like we. 

1, 186. &Opdos, ‘ crowded together,’ ‘in close order.’ 

1. 186. dar-é0avov, cp. |. 62 n. 

‘ 187. érpdanoav 8%) kat of SAAot, ‘ then in fine the rest foo were put to 
flight.’ 

‘ 192. ob é0éAw is not merely ‘not to wish’ but to ‘refuse ;’ so of gnut, 
not ‘I do not say,’ but ‘I deny.’ 

1. 200. ds wActora [Suvapas], Lat. ‘quam plurima,’ ‘as much as possible.’ 

1. 201. eb lore... bxopar, &.7.A. eb lore is parenthetical; the sense is, 
‘be well assured, as (re) I care as much for your lives as for my own, so (re) 
in the matter of provisions I care more for your having them than I do 
for having them myself.’ 

1, 202. 4 wat épavrév. «al is often thus attached to a single word, 
where we put also, even, or the pronoun self: here it gives emphasis to 
‘myself,’ or ‘my own life.’ 

1, 203. va (Spvups) rods Ocovs, ‘yea, [I swear] by heaven.’ »f and pa 
are frequently thus used in oaths, 

Sixopar, Séfopas, éefduny, ‘to receive,’ ‘accept gladly,’ ‘choose,’ or 
with paAAov asshere, ‘prefer,’ must not be confounded with B8elevups, 
8elfw, Eei~a, ‘to show,’ ‘ point out.’ . 

1. 204. % ye pry Oupa, «.7.A. This sentence illustrates the use of several 
of the Greek particles : ye phv,—ye, ‘at any rate,’ ‘(whatever else you deny] 
you cannot deny this;’ yyy (uéy, ‘firstly ’), ‘indeed,’ ‘ assuredly ;’ the two 
together meaning ‘yet certainly.’—dvépnro pdv,—pér, ‘firstly,’ as opposed 
to 8é, ‘secondly, marking the preliminary or unimportant part of the sen- 
tence :—8frov,— 87, ‘ then,’ ‘ accordingly ;’ wou, ‘ somehow’ or ‘I fancy so ;’ 
so Shwov, ‘I imagine,’ ‘ perhaps.’—Kal mpdc8ev,—xal with mpéadey, ‘ before 
also’ (as well as now].—dveggera: 8¢,—3¢ marking the important part of 
the sentence, ‘much more ;’ xat viv,—sal with viv, ‘now [as well as then], 
even under these new circumstances.’ 

‘(You might wonder at my saying that I care more about getting food for 
you than for myself,] yet as a matter of fact (ye phy, i.e. ‘I can only say’), 
if (uév) my doorwas! opened in former times for any one to come who wanted 
anything of me, much more (8é) shall it be open to you now.’ 

Observe (1) that if ye was alone it would belong to 6vpa only, ‘my 
door, if not everything else of mine;’ but ye yh» combined 
belong to the whole sentence. 

(2) though péy does not mean ‘if’ but ‘firstly,’ yet ‘if,’ ‘while,’ 
‘although,’ mark that a sentence is merely preliminary, which 
is just what péy does. 


1 d4nov, testily, ‘as you will pethaps grant it wort 
N 
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(3) to translate all particles at such length as is here done in the case 
of 8nov would destroy the balance of a sentence. It is often 
enough merely to emphasize a word, e. g. by raising the voice in 
speaking, or by underlining it in writing as ‘was opened’ (S#mov). 

1. 207. wAhpn ta émriSera, cp. on dydpeioy, 1. 100, and iii. 207. 

1. 208. d-@8évws, ‘without envy,’ ‘ungrudgingly,’ ‘luxuriously.’ The 
comparative is in -éorepoy or in -drepor. 

1, 209. Wiyos, plur. puxea -n, ‘cold;’ Yvxh, ‘life,’ acc. Yuxnv. Observe 
that in both yuyos and 64A7os the Greeks use the plural, 

d&ypunvia, (dyp-urvos = d-vmvos), ‘sleeplessness.’ 

oleae... Kaprepety, ‘ think it your duty to bear manfully.’ otopar often 
means ‘to think right,’ so govro dw-évac=qovro xppva: da-cévasr. It 
might also mean ‘ expect to bear manfully.’ , 

1. 210, kaprepéw, (xaprepdés, ‘staunch,’ xpdros or «dpros, ‘strength’), 
intrans, ‘to be patient,’ or trans. ‘ bear manfully,’ ‘ endure.’ 

1. 212. xat 4 woArg SE rou. When «af and 5é come together, 8é couples 
the sentences, and «ai belongs only to the word which it precedes. ‘ [This 
is not only true as regards ourselves] but our state too, as I need hardly 
remind you...’ Tos means ‘as you know,’ and is used especially in prover- 
bial expressions. * 

1. 219. pndéva . . . eohaxevety, i.e. [judas] codaxevav undéva, the nega- 
tive being put first to mark the nature of the sentence, pf is used not od be- 
cause an ‘ if’ is implied. 

1, 220. éavrots, i.e. Hyiv adrois; but the statement is put generally. 

txavés eipt, c. inf. means ‘ to be sufficient,’ ‘able’ or ‘ strong enough to.’ 

1. 221. xat radra, ‘and that too.’ . 

SOevrep xdANorrov, sc. dors mopiferOat. 

4 dad wodepluv (sc. ropiaGeica) &0ovia, ‘ the plenty [which is obtained] 
from [pillaging] one’s foes’ 

1. 224. wap-éxerar, mid. ‘supplies of itself,’ or ‘from its own means;’ or 
as we say, ‘can show for itself.’ 

1. 225. av-eBénoav, ‘ bade him with shouts.’ Cp. ofopa: 1. 209, and elweiy 
or Aéyew in sense of ‘ to ¢ell,’ i.e. ‘to order.’ Cp. elrov xexAcioOas, V.155 n. 

l. 226. d¢ oddv banpernodvrwv,—cds c. part. expresses the motive, ‘ since 
they would.’ opay from ot, Lat. ‘ sui,’ must not be confounded with opgy 
dual of a3; op&v would have been pay in direct oration. ; 

1. 234. Emi... kexrnpévous, perfect passives of deponent verbs have an 
active meaning, ‘against those who had.’ 

1. 235. Topyowa d-odwAdrogs, ‘since Gorgopas had been killed,’ as 
recounted above, 1. 186. 

1. 238. é£w, ‘ outside,’ i.e. ‘abroad,’ ‘on foreign service.’ 

1. 241. dAAog GAAq, ‘ one in one place, one in another.’ 

1. 245. otpoyyvdov [wAcioy], ‘a round vessel,’ i.e. ‘a merchantman,’ as 
opposed to a ‘trireme,’ or ‘ navis longa’ (‘a man of war’). 

1. 246. d-tAoos or d-aAovus, ‘unfit for sailing,’ ¢. g. by being scuttled: 
drAdos, drAots, ‘simple.’ 

1. 247. hopryyucds, (pepe), ‘fit for carrying burdens,’ of a trader or mer- 
chant vessel. 

yépo, ‘to be full of [a cargo].’ 
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1. 249. Actypa, (Selxvups, ‘to show’), where they exposed wares for sale, 
‘the bazaar,’ ‘ pier,’ or ‘docks,’ of the Piraeus. 

vav-KAnpos, (KARpos, ‘a lot or possession’), * ship-owner.’ 

1. 258. Gre, adverbial accus. of sre, ‘ according to which,’ ‘as,’ ‘as if.’ 

1. 259. &Aveurixd, sc. wAoia, ‘ fishing-boats,’ from dAt-edw, ‘to be engaged 
on the sea,’ ‘ to fish.’ 

mwropOpetov. smopOuds (Lat. ‘port-are,’ Eng. ‘ford,’ ‘frith,’ Greek wepda, 
‘to cross’), ‘a ferry,” so mopOpetov, ‘a ferry-boat,’ ‘ passage-boat.’ For the 
change of Greek ‘p’ into English ‘ ph’ or ‘f,’ compare mdépos, ‘a thorough- 
Sate,’ mario, ‘father,’ révre, Germ. ‘ finf,’ ‘five,’ mpd, ‘for,’ ‘ before,’ wiy-vupe, 
- * fix,’ widos, ‘ felt,’ wAéos, ‘full.’ So ‘t’ is changed into ‘th.’ 

1. 260. xata-tAéovra. See l. 291 n. Zovytov, see Map of Attica at end. 

1. 261. GAnds, (€Anw, ‘to draw’), ‘a merchant-vessel.’ 

vas pév Tivas. See above of péy rives, |. 93. 

1. 263. dtro-SiSwpu, ‘to give back,’ mid. ‘for one’s own benefit,’ ‘to sell.’ 

1, 265. wAvjpeus is marked as the predicate by being separated from rds 
vavs. Cp. iii. 207 n. 

1. 266. rpépw, ‘nourish,’ ‘ maintain,’ then simply, like €yev, ‘to keep.’ 

1, 278. wpwrd-tAovs, ‘sailing first,’ ‘leading ships.’ 

1. 279. €2-BéAXw, intr. ‘to attack." 

arpo-€xw, ‘to be in front,’ ‘ ahead.’ 


$. PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS, B.C. 387. 


(Grote, Ixxvi. Smith, p. 454; smaller ed. p. 159.) 


1. 286. émparre,—oéw is ‘to make,’ ‘produce,’ Lat. ‘facere;’ but 
wparro (connected with wep-dw, ‘to pass over’) means ‘to be busy with,’ 
‘to do,’ so here ‘ to negotiate’ or ‘intrigue,’ Lat. ‘ agere.’ 

1. 288. éx waXavod, sc. ypdvov. 

1. 291. wara-mAciv...xat-iyev: «ard means ‘down,’ here ‘down from 
the high seas to land,’ or ‘into port.’—Athens depended for its sup- 
plies on the great corn-producing country north of the Black Sea, just 
as Rome depended on Sicily and Egypt. Hence the importance of the 
Hellespont. 

1. 293. woAXés, is marked as a predicate by being separated from rds 
woAepias vaus, ‘that the enemies’ ships were many.’ Cp. iii. 207 n. 

1. 294. @$ mpérepov, sc. xaT-erodeunOnoay, ‘as they were [crushed] 
before’ by the battle of Aegospotami (p.14), which led to the capture of 
Athens, B.C. 404. 

1. 299. of ye pry "Apyetot, ‘(whatever the Spartans wished], the 
Argives undoubtedly were eager for peace:’ for the force of ye pAy, cp. 
1, 204 n. 

sasueay dalvev, ‘to give notice that a ¢povpd was wanted,’ ‘to pro- 
claim a levy,’ ‘call out troops :’ ppoupd, ‘a garrison,’ or ‘ body of men ready 
for service.’ 

1. 303. br-axodoat rH eiphvp, ‘obey [the stipulations of] the peace,’ i.e, 
to accept whatever terms the king offered, 


N 2, 
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1. 303. kara-mépwot, ‘send down to the coast (#ard) [from Susa]. 

1. 305. ompetov, ‘a mark,’ here for oppayropa, ‘a seal.’ 

1. 308. éavrod eivat, ‘should be [the property] of himself.’ Cp. 
iii. 41 n. 

1. 309. atrrovépous ad-civat, ‘to leave independent.’ Distinguish dw-eiyaz, 
‘to be absent ;’ dw-cévar, ‘to go away ;’ ad-eivat, 2 aor. inf. of dp-tnpu, ‘to 
send away’ or ‘set free.’—This clause contained the gist of the treaty, for it 

-meant no less than that Athens should give up all supremacy, and that the 

Boeotian league should be dissolved and Thebes resign her presidency. It 
was qualified by a clause which left three of the islands (Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros) still dependent on Athens. 

l. 311. €yd woAephow, observe the change from oblique oration to 
direct. 

1. 317. G&tde, ‘to think worthy’ (dfcos) ; generally, as here, ‘ to claim as 
one’s right.’ 

imp mwdavrev. If the Thebans ‘took the oath in the name of all the 
Boeotian cities’ they would be recognised as presidents of the Boeotian league, 
and so the Spartans would not gain what they wished, viz. the splitting up 
of all the rest of Greece into single cities, severally too weak to oppose 
the supremacy of Sparta. 

1. 318. ob ype is like Lat. ‘ nego,’ so with 5éfecOau, it means ‘I say I will 
not receive :” the Greek idiom negativing the verb of saying instead of the 
verb depending on it; this seems to be owing to a wish to have the negative 
as early as possible in the sentence, a principle also to be observed in Latin 
Prose. 

édv pi} Spviwor = el 7) duvdorev. Cp. note on sAavawra, |. 109. 

l. 321. ém-orédAw, ‘send to,’ ‘instruct,’ ‘ enjoin.’ 

1. 323. atrots, i.e. ‘the home-authorities.’ 

1. 325. Sta tiv wpds OnBaiovs éxOpav, ‘owing to his hatred towards 
the Thebans,’ for which see p. 86: observe that 3:4 with acc. means ‘on 
account of,’ whereas 8a with gen. ‘by means of:’ and also that the Greek 
article must continually be rendered by the English possessive ‘ his.’ 

1. 327. mpiv abrov déppyOsjvar, ‘ before his starting :’ mpi is properly the 
adverb of apé, but is mostly used as a conjunction, like Lat. ‘ priusquam,’ (1) 
most commonly with the infinitive, as above, like the English ‘ before start- 
ing,’ but also (2) with the indicative, laying stress on the fact, wply #AGe«, 
‘before he came,’ and (3) after negatives, with dy and subj., as 42) wpoxara- 
yiyvooke npiv dy dxovons, ‘don’t condemn before you have heard.’ 

Teyéa. Tegea was on the northern border of Laconia: cp. Maps at end. 

l. 335. woAepov éxddpew, ‘to bring war out of one’s own country into 
another,’ i. e. ‘ begin war,’ Lat. ‘inferre bellum.’ 

1. 337. atria éd’ Eauris, ‘ herself [resting] upon herself,’ ‘independent.’ 

1. 347. ovmep, ‘just-the-very-thing (wep) which ;’ wep adds to a relative 
the meaning of ‘ precisely,’ ‘ exactly.’ 

l. 349. oderepifopa, ‘to make one’s own,’ ‘annex,’ from opérepos, ‘ one’s 
own.’ The democratic party at Corinth in their dread lest the Spartans 
should put them under an oligarchy had formed so close a union with Argos 
that the boundary marks between the two states were removed. So the 
Arcadians identified themselves with the Thebans, vi. 239 n. 
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4. THE DESTRUCTION OF MANTINEA, B.C. 385. 
(Grote, Ixxvi.) 


L 355. pacav [abrot] aicOdveocOa, Lat. ‘dixerunt se animadvertere.’ 
If the subject to the infinitive mood be not expressed, it is the same as that 
of the verb which governs the infinitive mood. 

1. 356. rots "Apyeious, in the recent war when Argos was allied with 
Corinth, Athens, and Thebes against Sparta. 

odGv avrots wodepotvruv, Lat. ‘dum ipsi illos oppugnabant ;’ in direct 
oration it would be ‘when we [Spartans] were at war with them [the 
Argives].’ o@v from of (or properly Fou or (c)pov), Lat. ‘sui,’ must not 
be confounded with o¢@y, i.e. opaiv, gen. dual of av. 

1. 357. ote ov-orparevorey, ‘did not even serve with them,’ i. e. refused 
to send any contingent at all. ov5é, Lat.‘ne... quidem.’ The fact that 
it was considered high treason for Mantinea to have declined to send a con- 
tingent at the bidding of Sparta, shows how little independence was left to 
the allies of Sparta during her supremacy. Cop. iii. 149, 265 nn. 

éwére 52 wal dxoXovGoiev, ‘but whenever they did follow:’ the force of 
wai (‘even’), as well as of other particles, can often be best expressed by 
empbasizing the word to which it is attached. 

1. 358. yryvooxe. .. pbovobvras atrovs,—yryrdonw is not ‘to know’ 
but ‘to perceive ;’ it is followed like other verbs of feeling by the participle 
in Greek, where the Latins would have used the infinitive; remember that 
pOovéw, like Lat. ‘invideo,’ would have a dative for its object, and therefore 
avrovs must be the subject referring to the Argives. 

1. 361. al owov5al... €£-ehynAvOévar. ‘The truce running out,’ could 
only be a reason for war on the theory that states were naturally at war, if 
there was nothing settled to the contrary. So the Greeks talk of a thirty 
years’ peace, we of a thirty years’ war. 

lL. 362. riv év Mavrweig paynv. There were two battles of Mantinea; 
the first, thirty-three years before this, B.C. 418, in the Peloponnesian War, in 
which the Spartans defeated the Argives, Mantineans, and Athenians; the 
second in B.C. 36a, twenty-three years after this, when the Thebans under 
Epaminondas defeated Sparta. The peace referred to must of course be the 
peace made after the first battle of Mantinea, but that (1) was for fifty not 
for thirty years, and (2) if it had been for thirty years would have run out 
before this year. We may observe however that the statement is qualified 
by the words ‘it was said that:' when the Spartans meant to go to war they 
would not be particular about the accuracy of the reasons alleged. 

1. 364. ots €Béde is ‘to refuse :’ cp. ov pny, L. 318. 

dpovpav daivey, see |. 299 n. 

1. 365. "Aynotwodis was one of the two kings of Sparta: he was the son 
of Pausanias, who was deposed for his failure in an expedition against Boeotia, 
just before the battle of Coronea: his father was still alive in exile. His 
great-grandfather, the first Pausanias, who as regent had defeated the Persians 
at Plataea nearly 100 years before this, had also been deposed. 
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1. 367. 088° otra, ‘not even thus,’ i.e. ‘not even then,’ when their land 
was laid waste. 

1. 368. rots fpioeot, cp. Nehemiah iv. 16, when ‘half wrought in the 
work, and the other half of them held the spears, shields, and the bows.’ The 
more natural construction would have been rq jyice Tav orparioray, but 
in Attic #uovs is attracted into the number and gender of the genitive which 
follows it. The dative expresses the instrument or useful accompaniment, and 
so is often used to express ‘the troops who carry out a general’s operations :’ 
cp. éreixi(e Trois nmapovory, ‘he began to build with the troops who were with 
him,’ Cyrop. 3. 2, If. 

1, 372. woAvs, a predicate, ‘the stock of provisions which was in the city 
was considerable :’ cp. iii. 207 n. 

1. 373. G&ro-xavvups (xéw), ‘to heap up,’ ‘dam up.’ In 1627, during the 
Thirty Years’ War, Pappenheim, the Austrian general, took Wolfenbiittel in 
Brunswick in the same way, by damming up an affluent of the Weser, called 
the Ocker, which flowed through it. 

1. 374. ev-peyéOns, ‘considerable.’ The river was called the Ophis. 
Probably all the water-courses of the surrounding plain were then collected 
into one channel above the city. The regulation of this stream was a 
frequent subject of dispute between Mantinea and Tegea, the plain being 
so level that trenches had to be made to carry the water off to one of the 
katavothra or chasms in the mountains through which it made its escape. 
Agis in 418 B.C. let the waters over the plain of Mantinea (Thue. 5. 63). 
The plain is now covered with pools of stagnant water. 

drép-pota or dawoppor (féw, ‘to flow’), ‘the exit or passage of the 
stream.’ 

1. 375. qpero. Distinguish qpero from gpopa: ‘to ask,’ ypero impf. pass. 
from aipw, ‘ to raise,’ ypetro from afpéopat, ‘to take for oneself.’ 

1. 377. Tas dvw, sc. wAivovs (fem.) (‘They were only sun-burnt bricks.) 

1. 380. trrdopan, ‘to be defeated,’ means lit. ‘ to be made weaker (ffagwv) 
than,’ and therefore is naturally followed by the genitive of comparison ; 
(rod d5aros), i.e. ‘when the force of the water was too much for them.’ 

1. 383. wat St-orxrotvro, [not only raze their walls but] ‘also break up 
their city into villages :’ the demolition of their fortifications had been re- 
quired (1. 354) and acceded to (1. 381), but much harder terms were required 
on their actual capitulation. The «ai has the same force in «at ravra, 
1. 384. &d implies ‘into different villages,’ Lat. ‘dis:’ cp. iii. 143 n. 

1. 386. €oracav,—éornoay might either be I aor. or 2 aor. according as 
it is trans. or intrans.: Eoragay, pluperf. from €oraa or éornea, is clearly 
distinguished from this, both by the a and by the aspirate, which supplies the 
place of the reduplication. Since €ory#a means ‘I have placed myself’ or ‘I 
am standing,’ the pluperf. has the force of an imperf. ; 

1. 388. Agov, ‘more easily :’ i.e. they had less difficulty in controlling them- 
selves than the aristocratical party of the Mantineans had. 

ot BéAtiotor, ‘the best,’ i.e. the members of the ‘oligarchical party.’ 
A question-begging epithet, the relic of times when Greek governments were 
‘more generally oligarchical. So *aAot xdyaGoi, ‘the noble and good,” often 
stands for the rich, whom some now call the ‘better’ and others the 
‘idle’ or ‘lounging’ classes, 
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1. 391. rerpay4j, ‘in four parts:’ probably part of Mantinea was left as one 
of the villages, making five in all. 

70 Gpxatov, adverbial acc. 

1. 395. 4Sovro rots mwempaypévous, ‘began to feel pleased at the 
result.’ Against this statement we have to set, first, the improbability 
of the fact, that the change of government could reconcile the Man- 
tineans to this terrible blow of the destruction of their homes; secondly, 
the other statement of Xenophon (Hell. 6. 5, 3.) that one of the first results 
of the defeat of Sparta at Leuctra was, that ‘the Mantineans, on the recovery 
of their independence, unanimously voted to restore Mantinea.’ This state- 
ment must then either have come from some of the extreme oligarchs among 
the Mantineans, or else have been drawn from Xenophon’s own imagination. 
(See note on the Spartan bias of Xenophon.) 

1. 398. ravry ye, «.7.A., ‘in this point at any rate’ [if not in any other], 
viz. as to not letting a river go through their walls. 

tov dvOpmTrov, ‘the citizens!:’ when they rebuilt Mantinea fifteen years 
afterwards, they either changed the site or artificially diverted the course 
of the river, perhaps making it flow round the city. There are still remains 
of the rebuilt city, which is nearly in the lowest part of the plain, but was 
regularly fortified. The topography of the plain seems to have been 
frequently altered by the change of the watercourses. 

1. 399. TO pr) troveto Oar is the accusative ay prey dikes regard to:’ yt is 
used because it means ‘so that they should not,’ like € pn. 


NOTE ON THE SPARTAN BIAS OF XENOPHON., 


In criticizing an historian we must discover both what his materials were, 
and what he added to them; in other words, there are two tests of the 
truth of the statements of an historian, (1) whether he had the means of 
knowing the truth; (2) whether he had any mozétve for falsifying it. Xeno- 
phon passes the first test ; he had the best means of knowing. He was an 
Athenian by birth, a friend of Sparta by choice, he was living in the Pelo- 
ponnese at the time, and had some years to collect information, living on as he 
did till after the battle of Mantinea (B.C. 362). The question then is, does he 
pass the second test? Has he any bias as an historian? We must remember 
that he was oligarchical by birth and position, that he was indignant, and 
justly so, with the Athenian democracy for the condemnation of his 
master Socrates, that he was closely connected with the Spartans in 
the expedition of the 10,000, that he followed Agesilaus to Coronea, 
and fought there against Thebes while his countrymen were fighting for 
her (iv. 88 n.), and that he was banished by the Athenians and lived 
under Spartan protection in Elis. He dwells continually and at great 
length upon points which were very unfavourable to Athens, such as 
the condemnation of the generals after Arginusae (i. 135-184); he attacks 
the democratical constitution of Athens; he dislikes the Theban democracy, 
and does not even mention the name of Epaminondas at Leuctra, ascribing 
the defeat of Sparta there rather to ill-luck than to inferior generalship 


1 dy@pérow without the article would be ‘ mankind’ generally, 
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(vi. 79); he praises the policy of Sparta, and writes an elaborate panegyric on 
Agesilaus, and he here explains away one of the most inexcusable acts of 
Spartan oppression. On the other hand, it is to be said that he gives a very 
favourable picture of Thrasybulus, the restorer of the Athenian democracy 
(ii. 330 and Hell. 4. 8, 31), that he emphatically condemns Sparta for the 
seizure of Thebes (v. 107) and more or less for the unjust acquittal of 
Sphodrias (v. 209), that he eulogizes Epaminondas for the enthusiasm he 
inspired in his troops (vi. 233), and that two of his sons fought for Athens, 
one of them dying in her cause in the cavalry skirmish which preceded 
the battle of Mantinea. In the majority of passages, however, he certainly 
does show a strong bias in favour of the oligarchical parties generally, and 
the Spartan government in particular. 


SECTION V. 


THE TRANSITION. 


B.C. 382—375. 


1. THE SEIZURE OF THEBES, B.C, 382. 


(Grote, Ixvii. Smith, p. 458; smaller ed. p. 160.) 


L 4. Gv Evexa Fxov ‘ [the reasons] on account of which they had come:’ 
évexa, like Lat. ‘ caus,’ is always put after its case: fw, though present in 
form is perfect in meaning, like ofxopas. 

4 éxxAnola, ‘the assembly [of Spartans]’=of éxxAnrot, a committee 
on foreign dffairs composed of Spartan citizens chosen to report on certain 
questions: by 4 Te éxxAnola (or of re éxxAnror) Kal of cvppaxor is meant a 

general assembly of the representatives of Sparta with those of her allies. 
~ 1. 5. of woAdol, ‘ the many,’ i.e. ‘ the majority.’ 

1. 6. €ofev, ‘it seemed good,’ i.e. ‘they finally resolved.’ Observe the 
difference in tense between ouy-nydpevoy and ésofev. 

1. 7. &v @, i.e. év [roury 7y xpdvy év] @, ‘ while.’ 

nOpolfero, observe the tense, ‘ while the troops were being assembled,’ i.e. 
‘ before the various contingents from the different subject states had come up.’ 
The use of the ‘aorist is simple enough, but care must be taken to éranslate 
every Greek imperfect as a real imperfect in English: we are too apt to use 
our aorist ‘I did’ alike for aorist and for imperfect: this will not do in trans- 
lating Greek, as the Greeks never put the imperfect without meaning to 
depict something as going on before our eyes, There is an idea of continu- 
ance in it quite foreign to the aorist, which would rather describe an act 
as done with, so that one could pass on to something else. 

1. 8. ée-tréptrovotv, the historical present, used to describe the past 
dramatically, as if it was going on before our eyes. 

as raxtora [Sivayra: éxmépwev), ‘[so quickly] as [they can] most 
quickly,’ ‘as soon as they possibly could:’ Lat. ‘ quam’ or ‘ quum celerrime.’ 

l. 9. €£&A0ou dv,—dy with the optative forms a potential mood, ‘could 
proceed :’ the optative without dy may either be a past subjunctive depending 
on a conjunctive, or a pure optative expressing a wish. 

1. 10. é-tdv, Lat. ‘ex-iturus,’ ‘ before his departure from home:’ el, ‘ ibo,’ 
retaining its future sense in the participle. 
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lL. ro. e5eHOn, —both the aorist and perfect passive of deponent verbs retairi 
the meaning of the middle, notwithstanding their passive form. 

L 11. Tov ddeAdév, Lat. ‘suum fratrem:’ the article in Greek must often 
be rendered in Engle by the possessive pronoun ‘ his:’ so in French with 
reflexive verbs, ‘ je me suis blessé Ja main,’ ‘ 1 have hurt my hand.’ 

1.12. els rd eri Opduns xwpla, ‘to the forts [lying] upon [the line of] 
Thrace,’ ‘to the towns [of Macedonia, etc. which lay] Thraceward.” 

1.14. d1o-AapOevres, ‘those who bad .been left behind by Eudamidas:’ 
when he was starting they were called droAcrdépevos (1. 10), because they 
were then in the act of being left behind. 

1.15. eyévovro év @nBars. The direct line from the Peloponnese to 
Otyathos lay through the Theban territory. See Map at end. 

v OnBares, ‘in the district of Thebes,’ i.e. in the environs. 

L 16. mepl Td yupvaotov,—wepl, ‘ around,’ when joined with acc. Ganply- 
ing motion ‘ to’), implies ‘ flocking round,’ then less exactly ‘in the sphere of,’ 
or ‘about’ a place where motion is only implied, as here, ‘ they came and en- 
camped zear.’ 

1.18. érdyyavov toAepapxotvres, ‘were polemarchs at the time:’ rvy- 
xayvw implies rather a coincidence than an accident: for the Greek idiom, 
cp. i. 81. 

At Thebes the office of polemarchs, or ‘leaders in war,’ was like that of 
the Roman consuls, Ismenias was head of the democratical, patriotic, or 
Anti-Spartan party, Leontiades of the oligarchical party, now in a minority, 
but hoping to defeat their opponents by the aid of Sparta. 

1. 19, Tav érarperdy, ‘ of their [respective] clubs.’ When party-feeling ran 
high in Grecian cities, the citizens formed secret political clubs: hence a city, 
though outwardly one, was often really divided into two hostile camps, and 
when party-feeling was stronger than patriotism, the minority, who were 
defeated in the elections, were not unwilling to call in the aid of the common 
enemy of the state. Cp. ii, 10-20, 296- 299, and iii, 157-171. 

1. 20. Sud +d picos t&v Aaxedaipoviov, ‘on account of his hatred of the 
Lacedaemonians:’ observe that the genitive here does not refer to the sub- 
ject or person who feels the hatred, but to the object for whom the hatred is 
felt; the distinction can always be seen by turning the governing substantive 
into a verb, as here, ‘ because he hated the Lacedaemonians’ (object), whereas 
TO picos avrov might express ‘the hate be felt for them,’ where ‘ he’ would 
be the subject. 

otSé, ‘ not even:’ Lat. ‘ne adibat quidem :’ od8€é here loses its conjunctive 
force and is simply adverbial. 

1.21. GAdws te.,. Kal, lit. ‘both in other ways [which I will not men- 
tion] and [the important point} :’ hence = ‘ especially,’ ‘above all,’ or, as 
here, ‘not only went on paying him various attentions, but also . 

I. 22. els-cpermOy,—the termination -dw means ‘to make’ so and $0, as 

xpuo-de, ‘to make golden ;’ so from oixetos, ‘at home with,’ we get olxe-de, 
‘to make at home with;’ and in pass. ‘to become intimate,’ ‘ be closeted 
with.’ 

l. 23. trroupyéw, (ind, Epyov), ‘lit. ‘to be an under-worker ;’ then ‘to 
serve,’ ‘assist,’ and with cognate acc. dya6d, expressing the assistance given, 
‘render services, ‘ confer a boon.’ 
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1. 25. pol, * me, the emphatic form; if there was no emphasis to be laid 
on the word, pot would be used, So the insertion of éyw makes ‘J’ emphatic. 

1, 26. rovrou yevopévoy, i.e. édy rovro yévnrat; the participle often con- 
tains a conditional sentence. 

al @7Pat, plural proper names of places may arise in two ways, if masc., 
the name of the tribe may have given the name to the town, as the Treveri 
to Treves: if fem., the plural form probably denoted a group of villages 
eventually combined into one town, as in the case of ai 'A67,vat, Athens. 

tnd trots AaxeSatpoviots,—imd harmonizes (1) with genitive of close 
connection, ‘under,’ of place, and also the agent ‘ under whose hand,’ or, as 
we say, ‘by’ whom a thing is done; (2) as here, with dative, ‘ under the 
thumb of,’ ‘subject to;’ (3) with accusative of motion ‘ under.’ 

1. 28. &tro-xnptoow,—drd, ‘ away from,’ often has a negative sense in 
composition, as dyopevw, ‘to speak,’ dw-aryopevw, ‘to forbid,’ so here «n- 
pvoow, ‘to proclaim,’ axo-Knpvcow, ‘to forbid by public proclamation.’ 

prndéva, implying a prohibition or oblique petition ‘ that no one should :’ 
ové8éva would be ‘that no one does.’ 

lL. a9. édv 5é ye,—vye strengthens édy, ‘but if you will really carry out 
this policy ;’ cp. Lat. ‘ si-quidem.’ 

1. 31. Sore PonPyoes, the indicative emphasizing the fact: cp. iii. 49. 

1, 32. év ¢, cp. 1.7 n. 

1, 33. kat-eorpappévos Eoret,—this is formed like the English future pas- 
sive, ‘ will-be subdued,’ but as in deponent verbs the perfect passive is generally 
used asa perfect middle, it has a middle and not a passive sense, ‘ you will 
have subdued to yourself,’ xaracrpépecOau, ‘to turn-down-under-oneself,’ ‘ to 
subdue,’ being practically deponent. 

1. 35. Hon, distinguish from goGero. 

1. 37. yé, ‘at any rate, ‘he certainly was not prudent whatever else he was.’ 

1. 38. apo-oppaw is ‘to start in front,’ or ‘ proceed on one’s march,’ Dis- 
tinguish dpp-do, ‘to start,’ from dpp-éw, ‘ to lie at anchor ;’ the 1 aor. of both 
would be the same, but dppéw is rarely used except in the present and 
imperfect. Cp. i. 13 n. 

wep ouv-eoxevacpivos fv, «.7.A., ‘just as he had packed up, or 
made all arrangements for marching away.’ ov-oKxevd{ec@a is ‘to pack 
up one’s baggage (7d oxevn), Lat. ‘vasa colligere ;” for the middle sense, cp, 


1. 39. fvixa, ‘at the moment when,’ marks a point of time, more exactly 
than 6re, ‘during the time when;’ dy, ‘in any case,’ adds the force of * ever,’ 
‘at whatever moment;’ conjunctions when combined with dy are always 
followed by the subjunctive. 

1. 43. &wo-orpéper, ‘turns him from his course,’ ‘makes him face about 
and return.’ 

1. 46. Oeopodoprdlw, (Peapéds, ‘a law,’ pépw), ‘to keep the Thesmophoria, 
the feast of Demeter the lawgiver.’ Demeter being the goddess of tillage, 
like the Latin Ceres, was considered as having put an end to nomadic or 
pastoral habits, and to the lawless customs of quasi-gipsy life: hence she was 
worshipped as the goddess of marriage: cp. Virg. Aen. 4. 58, where Dido 
sacrifices to ‘Ceres legifera’ on this very ground. Women only might 
attend this festival. 
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1.47. KaSpeta, ‘the citadel’ of Thebes, so called from Cadmus, the 
mythical founder. 

xata-orjoas,—remember that the present, imperfect, future, and 1st 
aorist of fornpu are transitive; while the 2nd aorist, perfect, and pluperfect 
form the intransitive group. 

1. 48. Badavaypa. The Greek doors were fastened by a bar pushed right 
across on the inner side; this bar was shot home into a hole in the door- 
post, and was secured there by a peg (AdAavos) passing through a 
hole in the door-post into a corresponding hole in the bar, so that it could 
only be pulled out by a particular hook or key,:which was called Badavd-ypa 
from catching (dypa) the BdAavos: some of these hooks or keys had only 
one tooth, others more. 

1. 49. wap-évar, here transitive: and therefore from wap-inpz, ‘to send by’ 
or ‘let pass:’ if intransitive it would be from wap-erpu, ‘ to go by.’ 

évriva pf, Lat. ‘nisi si quem.’ 

1. 53. obbevi, not pndervi, after pacly, because od harmonizes with staée- 
ments of fact, whether direct or oblique: ‘they state the fact that they have 
not come as enemies to any one.’ Sons ph, wh after So7is, because Gs-r:s is 
the same as ef-s, and is conditional. Above, |. 51, undév goes with déupetre 
because it is a petition. 

1.54. AaPetv, elris, =Aaheiv riva, el exeivos Soxel, ‘to arrest any one if 
he..,’ =‘ to arrest any one who...’ 

1.55. rovrovi, the same as Tovroy, the { is emphatic, and implies that he 
points at Ismenias as he says it. The termination is much used in the comic 
writers, and was no doubt a common way of talking at Athens. Cp. ii. 134 n. 

1. 56. wat dpets Sé,—where 5é and «af both occur, 5é couples the sen- 
tences, while “ai merely emphasizes the word to which it is prefixed. 

1.57. &a-dyere évOa efpyrat, ‘lead him away (to that place] where you 
have been told [to take him],’ i.e. to Spartan custody in the Cadmea. 

1. 59. t&v pr elSdrev, the partitive genitive, the regular construction after 
of pév—oi 3é, ‘some..others:’ py not od is generally used with the article, 
because ‘those who do not’ is equivalent to ‘if any do not,’ and pf is always used 
where an ‘ if’ is implied: so here of ux) elddres = ef tives pur) oecay, There 
are two main uses of yuh, (1) prohibitive, -with a direct or oblique petition, 
implying either ‘don’t,’ or ‘I beg you won't,’ as in undey dOupeire, 1.51, and 
napiévas pndéva, |. 49 above: (2) conditional, implying ‘if,’ as here, and in 
doris pi) épa, 1. 53. 

1. 60. tots wept AcovmidSny, ‘ Leontiades and his party,’ the Greek idiom 
including the person mentioned, cp. of wept @paovBovAoyr, ii. IgI 1. 

1.61. Seloavres pr) Gtro-Odvorev, Lat. ‘veriti ne interficerentur, ‘ fearing 
that they would be put to death.” In Latin ‘ vereor ne’ is thus used because 
‘I fear that I shall be put to death’ implies an endeavour ‘that I may not,’ 
whereas ‘I fear I shall not get off’ implies an anxiety ‘that I may get off, 
for which reason ‘ut’ is used for our ‘that not.’ In Greek px seems to be 
used after verbs of fearing, simply because the Greeks were more sensitive 
about the presence of a negative than we are: if we wish to negative a 
major and minor sentence as a whole, we put a negative in the major 
sentence only, as ‘I don’t wish to be killed,’ whereas the Greeks would 
have negatived both major and minor sentence alike: cp. 2) ode, iii. 230 0. 
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Mr. Farrar aptly quotes, ‘Who can forbid water that these should not be 
baptized ?’ Acts x. 47, where we should now say ‘for baptizing them,’ and, 
‘If any know just impediment why these two should not be joined together,’ 
i.e. ‘anything to prevent their being joined.’ 

1. 62. qo@ovro elpypévov, after verbs of feeling, perceiving, etc., the 
Greeks use the participle where the Latins use the acc. and infin. In English 
we use ‘tbat,’ as here, ‘ that he was imprisoned:’ cp. y8ecar (avras, ii. 8. 

1. 63. tavrd, the breathing marks the beginning of a word, so this is ra 
aéra from é abrés (‘idem’), and must not be confounded with ratra from 
obros (‘hic’). “Iopnviq, dative after 5 abrés, ‘the same with’ or ‘as.’ 

ytyveonw is not=ol3a, ‘to know,’ but ‘to perceive’ or ‘hold an 
opinion.’ 

1, 64. p&dAtora, ‘especially,’ then ‘more than any other number,’ or 
‘about :’ so Lat. ‘maxime.’ 

1. 67. d&vrt Topnviov,—the Greek dyri means ‘instead of,’ whereas the 
Latin ‘ ante’ means ‘ before :’ the original meaning of the word was ‘ oppo- 
site,’ ‘facing, and the Latin meaning, ‘before,’ comes from the idea of 
‘being in front of:’ the same root reappears in the English an-swer, ‘ to 
speak against,’ or ‘in turn,’ as in Germ. ‘ ant-worten.’ 

1. 68. xadends éxovras tH Poi Pidg,—éyovras, ‘having’ or ‘finding 
oneself,’ is here intransitive: so with adv., ‘angrily disposed towards, with 
a dative of the recipient: cp. i. 44 n. 

l. 71. wenpaxas efy, this compound form is generally used instead of 
the simple wempd you. 

Sixaros efn,—as the Latins do not say ‘dicitur Ciceronem erravisse,’ but 
‘Cicero dicitur erravisse,’ so the Greeks do not say ‘it is just that he,’ but 
‘ be is just to be,’ i.e. ‘ he deserves.’ 

1. 73. abro-cyeBtdLewv, (ards, ‘of oneself,’ ox é8ov, ‘ near’), ‘to extem- 
porize’ or ‘use one’s discretion about...on the spur of the moment,’ ‘to 
act according to one’s discretion.’ So oxedia means ‘a raft’ or ‘ extemporised 
vessel.’ 

1. 75. ot éx-«Anror, lit. ‘those who were summoned, ‘the council,’ i.e. 
a select committee of Spartan citizens: this committee seems also to have 
represented Spartan interests in the large assembly, at which the representa- 
tives of the allies were present: cp. 1. 5, where the Ephors brought the em- 
bassy from Acanthus ‘before the assembly and the allies.’ 

1. 77. woAepixds tpiv elyov, an exactly similar expression to xaAerws 
éyovras Te SorBidq, |. 68 n. 

apiv ra viv nerpaypiva yevéoGar, in English we can say either ‘ before 
the present revolution was accomplished,’ or ‘ before the accomplishment of 
the revolution :’ the Greek idiom is an intermediate step between these two: 
the Greek infinitive depends on ‘ before,’ just as a noun depends on a prepo- 
sition; but it has a subject (‘ the revolution’), as if it was a finite verb. «ply 
as a conjunction may be used in three ways, (1) as above, with infinitive, 
aply dxovoai, ‘ before hearing,’ (2) with ind., mptv fxovce, ‘before he heard 
it,” drawing attention to the fact that he did hear, (3) after negatives, xpi» 
é» with subjunctive, 1) wpoxarayiyvwone piv dy dxotcys, ‘don’t condemna 
before you hear.’ Cp. iv. 327 amply abrov dppnO7vas. 

1. So. otm d0édee is ‘ to refuse,’ as ob py is ‘to deny.’ 
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1. 81. émt rov év Tlapacet S4pov, i.e. Thrasybulus and the exiles, whe 
established themselves in the Piraeus, and overthrew the oligarchy of the 
Thirty Tyrants, which had been set up by Sparta in Athens: cp. ii. 223, iv. 
31, and the end of Hist. Intr. to Section ii. 

1. 82. Pwxetor, just before the battle of Coronea, cp. iv. 17. 

1. 83. GAAG prv kal,_—aAdd means ‘ nay,’ or ‘but ;’ fv, ‘ certainly,” ‘ yet ;’ 
xal, ‘also,’ emphasizes ovppayilay: ‘nay, but they were even making,’ ‘ why, 
they were actually ...:’ Lat. ‘ verum enimvero.’ 

1. 84. éx-épovras, for the participle after el5éres compare fa0ovro elp~ 
yuévov, 1.62. éx-épecv méAepov is ‘to carry war out of one’s own country 
[into one’s neighbours’],’ ‘to invade,’ Lat. ‘ inferre bellum.’ 

1. 85. apos-éxw toy vobv, to ‘turn one’s mind to,’ so here ‘ were waiting 
anxiously.’ 

1. 86. Od’ atrots, for ixd with the dative, cp. 1.26. Observe the aspi- 
rate in airots which marks that it is put for éavroés, otherwise it would be 
tw’ avrois. 

' 1, 88. onurdAn, lit. ‘a staff,’ then ‘a letter’ or ‘despatch in cipher.’ 
These secret despatches were thus managed. There were several sticks made 
of exactly the same shape: the government had one, the. generals in com- 
mand on foreign service had others. The parchment being rolled round the 
stick, the despatch was then written lengthwise upon it; then it was unrolled 
and sent; but no one could decipher it without first rolling it round a stick 
of exactly the same size, and making the ends of the several lines fit. 

The ‘short despatch’ required was merely that Leontiades should arrest all 
the partizans of Ismenias, and so complete his coup d'état. 

Travra tianpeteta0ar,—imnperéw is ‘to serve,’ first as a rower (épérns or 
innpérns), then by extension simply ‘ to serve,’ with accusative of the service 
done, and a dative of the person served, so 1. 94 tmnpérow mAclw Trois 
Aaxeda:povios, ‘they were doing more service to the Spartans.’ When, as 
here, the verb is in the passive, the service done is the nominative, as in 
the case of wavra here, ‘ that all service should be done to you.’ 

1. 89. Sénoe, there are two verbs, (1) 5éw, ‘to bind,’ whence Sei, as in 
de? pe Spay rovro, ‘it is binding on me to do this,’ ‘I must,’ (2) ‘ to want,’ 
as in moAAov dé, ‘I want much of,’ ‘I am far from,’ so woAAov Set: this 
latter is mostly used in the middle, as a deponent, Séopatl zivos, ‘I am in 
want of something,’ as here, and frequently also for ‘to beg’ or ‘ request.” 

1. 93. xarendicOy cai dro€viaxe—observe the tenses, the aorist 
marks that the trial was over and the sentence was given, but the historical 
present dramatically depicts his execution as going on before our eyes: 
drobvhaKxw, ‘to die,’ ‘to be put to death,’ acts as the passive of dwoxrelyw. 

1.97. wodv 54 wpoOupdrepov, the addition of 87 makes woAv emphatic, 
‘ very much,’ or ‘ undoubtedly much:’ it is often used thus with superlatives, 
péyroros 54, ‘ quite the biggest :’ cp. iv. 135. 


2. THE RETRIBUTION, B.C. 379. 


1. 99. otrw pév Sf, the particles pév 34 are often thus used together to 
continue a narrative or to sum up: ‘so then,’ ‘so:’ cp. vi. 280 n. 
1. 103. Svopevas elxov adrots, cp. xarerws Exov7as, |. 68 n. 
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1 104. of re €AXov cal, lit. ‘both the others [who are unimportant] and 
above all:’ so dAAws re xal, ‘ especially.’ 

ol SArdorot, ‘the people of Phlius,’ a city near Sicyon and the Isthmus 
of Corinth (see map); there had been a democratic revolution there, and the 
oligarchs were banished; these exiles were afterwards restored to Sparta, and 
when they complained they could not get all their rights, Agesilaus besieged 
the city and took it, and then set up an oligarchical government there. 

1.105, wal 89 «al, ‘and so even,’ here summing up, ‘and in fine:’ the 
first xai links the sentences, the second emphasizes the word wayrdragiy. 

L110. avrdv tdv dbucnPivrwv,—adrds means ‘self’ in the nominative 
always, and also in the oblique cases, (1) when it is emphasized by being 
placed first in the sentence, or (2) when, as here, it is joined with a nour, and 
therefore cannot be a simple pronoun. Cp. iii. 108. 

ov8’ O64)” évdg = br’ obderds, oddels being often divided by the insertion of 
prepositions (or by the particle dy). 

lL 111. tv mewore dvOpmtrwv,—adverbs are often joined with the article, 
thus receiving an adjectival force; ol viv [dvO@pmmor], of rére, etc., so here, 
‘by no human beings up to that date.’ 

kpatyGivres, not simply ‘defeated, which they had been, but ‘ overcome,’ 
* overpowered.’ 

l 112. — often means not merely ‘to flee,’ but ‘to be exiled.’ 

l.x15. Gore abrol rupavveiv, Lat. ‘ef conditione ut ipsi regnarent:’ ob- 
serve that the Greeks do not shrink from putting the nominative with the 
infinitive when the subject is the same as that of the main verb. 

1.117. ypapparevw, ‘to act as secretary’ (ypapparevs): so BactAeva, 
to act as king, to be king, to reign. 

1, 118. "AOnvafe, i.e. A@nvads-3e, ‘to Athens.’ 

1. 119. xard wp&flv ria, ‘on a certain business:’ avd meaning ‘down,’ 
with acc, of motion ‘to,’ often means on, for, or after a purpose, as in the 
Homeric phrase, Od. 3. 73 :— 

9 rt Kara mphtw f payrdlas drXdAnode ; 
‘Do you rove on business or without reason ?” 

l. ¥20, -rovre refers to Phyllidas, and depends on both ovyylyvera: and on 
yvapi pos, 

1. 122, yvous, ‘ having ascertained :’ for the participle pucobvra, cp. 1. 6a n. 

va olxor, sc. mpdypyara, ‘the [state of things] at home,’ cp. |. 111 n. 

1. 126. vuerdg, gen. of point of time, ‘by night.’ 

1. 38. dg 54, ‘as if then,’ ‘under the pretence of,’ cp. rds yuvaixas 3h, 1. 145. 

1. 130, mapd with dative, ‘in house of:’ Lat. ‘apud,’ Fr. cbez. 

Kal rv émotcav 8’ fyépav.—when «al and dé occur together, 86 con- 
nects the sentences, while «al belongs to the word which follows it; ‘ they 
passed not only (yév) that night, but (3é) the next day also (xaf).’ 

l. 133. kal 8 Kal, cp. 1. 105 n., the «af here emphasizes the yevaixas, 
which is put here instead of with rds cepyvordras, the adjective agreeing 
with it, because it is to be emphasized by this wal; the point of the story 
being about women. 

mwédar bmoxvovpevos,—mdrat, ‘long ago,’ like Lat. ‘dudum,’ is often 
thus used with a present, where the English idiom requires a perfect, so wdAas 
dpw, Lat. ‘ jamdudum video,’ ‘I bave long seen.’ 
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1. 135. rovotrat, of such a character, i.e. fond of wine and women. 

1. 138. rovg wept Médwva, cp. 1. 60 n. | 

1. 141. 08 hacrv els-edOetv dv, ‘say they will not come in:’ cp. iv. 318 n 

1.144. €is évds, sc. riy olxiay, just as we say, ‘to Fortnum and Mason’s,’ 
etc.: so els Aidou, ‘ to [the house of } Hades,’ cp. Lat. ‘ad Dianae.’ 

1.145. tds yuvatcag 81,—37, ‘assuredly,’ used ironically, marks the 
pretence, ‘the women forsooth:’ Fr, les soi-disantes femmes ; cp. Lat. ‘ scilicet,’ 
and we 31) dmodvres, 1.128 n. 

1.146. émei caO(Lowvro, the optative is the mood of oblique oration: here 
it marks that the minor sentence is a part of the oblique oration: ‘it was an 
agreement, that when they sat down, they should strike.’ 

L151. érvyxave xaraxelpevos, cp. érvyxavoy worcuapxoorres, 1. 18 n. 

1.155. elrov tiv Ovpav KxexdcioGat, this might be construed, ‘ said that 
the door had been shut,’ ‘ that they had shut the door,’ but efrov obviously 
means here ‘told’ in the sense of ordered: cp. iv. 225 n. é€:dvres is im- 
perfect: ‘as they went out they ordered that the door should be kept shut.’ 
xAelecOat would mean ‘it should be in the act of being shut,’ eAEoOjvaz, ‘ it 
should be shut’ (simply), but «exAeto@as means ‘it should be shut and kepé 
[in the state of having been] shut.’ 

1. 156. ei Aftpowvto, the optative marks that the speech is reported; their 
actual words would have been ei Afopeba: cp. éwel xadiCowro, 1. 146 n. 

1.158. &6o0 trav dvipGv. Phyllidas took ¢bree of the conspirators to 
attack Leontiades, but only ¢vo to attack the gaoler. We learn from the 
fuller account in Plutarch that the third had been killed in the encounter 
with Leontiades. ‘ Leontiades, on being attacked, started up and mortally 
wounded one of the conspirators: a desperate struggle then ensued between 
him and Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, where there was no room for 
a third to approach: at length, however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed 
him.’ Cp. Grote, Ixxvii. 

1.159. elpypo-ptAag, ‘the gaoler.” The word is derived from epyo, 
which means éo bar a person's way, either by shutting in or shutting out. 

1, 163. ta € THs orods Swha; these were arms taken in war and hung 
up as trophies in public places, as in the colonnade round the market-place or 
the temples. So in the porch of the portico of Solomon’s palace were 
hung 1000 shields, 500 of which were trophies of David’s Syrian wars, and 
500 were for Solomon’s guard. King David’s shields and spears were 
treasured up in the porch of the first temple, and arms were hung round the 
walls of the second temple. In Athens the round marks where they were 
hung can still be traced on the walls of the Pantheon, and in Rome the 
temple of Bellona was studded with such shields. Cp. Stanley’s Jewish 
Church, Lect. xxvi. Observe the pregnant use of the preposition é«, which 
acts for itself and for éy too: the sentence would run in full thus, xa6- 
edAdvres Ta [tv TH grog] SrAa éx rhs oroas. Cp. iii. 78. 

1. 164. "Apoetov or Apdretov, the shrine or tomb of Amphion, who had 
made the walls of Thebes rise to the sound of his marvellous music. 

Qéc8ar td StAa, ‘to ground arms,’ like our ‘order arms,’ often simply 
‘to halt:’ the shields being heavy the Greek soldiers always rested spear 
and shield on the ground when they were not marching. 

1. 166. &s with part., ‘on the ground that,’ expressing the motive, 
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1. 167. € v éAlyou Svres, ‘ perceived that they were few,’ 1. 62 n. 

1. 168. 1rd eynpvypara peydAa ... dvaBaovv, ‘ that the rewards proclaimed 
for the first who got up were large.’ Observe that peydAa is a predicate. 

1. 169. dvaBaorv, sc. els ri dxpdmoduy. 

1. 171. admoior, Lat. ‘ ea lege ut abirent,’ ‘if they went.’ 

1, 173. éat rovroug,—émi meaning ‘upon,’ and the dative implying ‘rest at,’ 
éxi with dative means ‘ resting on a certain basis,’ hence ‘ on terms of.’ 

1. 175. 300s foav, sc. watdes, ‘all who had children,’ 


8. THE ATTEMPT ON THE PIRAEUS, B.C. 378. 

1, 177. poBovpevor el, lit. ‘ fearing if,’ i.e. ‘ that they would have to fight 
single-handed ;’ similarly after words of wondering the Greek idiom uses if 
. where we use that. 

ov #, the Greeks say ‘ others than,’ where we say ‘others besides’ 
themselves : than is used because difference implies comparison. 

1. 179. dppoorhs, (dpud(m, ‘to arrange’), a Spartan ‘ governor.’ 

1. 181, tv’ déwodephoee,—the optative in Greek has three main uses, 
(1) pure optative, expressing a wish, (2) potential with dy, (3) dependent, 
and this in four ways, (a) conditional, ‘if I were to,’ with ef; (8) final after 
iva, Srws, etc. of past time, as here; (-y) in indirect questions after past time: 
these usages being like the Latin impf. subjunctive; (8) in oratio obliqua, 
after S71, etc.: cp. 146 n. 

1. 182. wpos-trovéopar, lit. ‘to add to oneself,’ esp. ‘to take to oneself,’ 
* profess,’ hence with fut. inf, ‘make as if one would.’ 

1, 183. Sre 5m, ‘ because it really was.’ The walls had not been repaired 
since Lysander took them, i. 312. 

1. 186. €fOn ém-yevopévy, lit. ‘ anticipated him having come upon him:’ 
but POdvw is one of the verbs which in English must be translated adverbially, 
‘came upon him too soon,’ or ‘ before he got there ;? so ruyxdyw, ‘at the 
time,’ 1, 18. 

1. 191. mpog-lor, cp. under 3. 8. in note on 1. 181. 

? 193. t&v St AaxeSaipoviov nai mpéoBas, cp. on cal ipeis dé, 
1. 56 n. 

1. 194. wapa +@ wpoteve, the wpéfevos, lit. ‘a public guest-friend,’ i. e. 
a guest-friend of a foreign state, as a févos was of an individual foreigner : 
hence the wpdfevor answered to our ‘consuls ;’ they were themselves natives 
of the state where they resided, and assisted the ambassadors and other citi- 
zens of the states whom they represented. 

1. 196. éxrAhoow, ‘to strike out of one’s senses’ by a sudden shock, ‘as- 
tonish,’ hence pass. with dative, ‘to be amazed’ or ‘ utterly disconcerted a¢:’ 
cp. Lat. ‘attonitus’ and ‘ perculsus.’ 

1 197. {Serav karadapPavépevov tov Tapard, observe the tense, ‘ if 
they had known that the Piraeus was being seized,’ ‘ that an attempt was 
being made to seize Piraeus.’ 

1. 198. &v joav,—dy with the opfative is a simple conditional ; so dy eles 
means ‘ they would be ;’ the past conditional, ‘ would have,’ is supplied by the 
past tenses of the indicative with dy, so here dy joay means, literally, ‘ were 


1 welOovor, being an historical present, has the idea of past time. 
QO 
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in that case,’ i.e. * would have been,’ 1. 253 &y dwéAucas, ‘you would have 
acquitted him.’ dy means ‘in that case,’ and always refers to an if either 
expressed, as in the two instances above, or implied, as in ay eipéOncay 
(1. 200,) ‘ must have been found [if any one wanted to find them].’ 

1, 198. Sore trapetxov Gv atrovs, ‘as that they should have put them- 
selves in their power,’ i.e. ‘as to have put themselves in their power,’ as 
they had done by going to the consul’s house. 

1. 199. kat ratra, ‘and [have done] that too:’ xa? ovros, Lat. ‘isque’ or 
‘is quidem,’ are used just like Eng. ‘and that too,’ to heighten the effect of 
a previous statement. 

1, 200. od, Lat. ‘ ubi,’ ‘ apud quem.’ Distinguish from od, ‘ not.’ 

1. 205. dvexddecay, ‘called up,’ ‘summoned :’ it is used both of citing 
before a court and of recalling generals from command. 
brijyov Gavdrov,—the full construction is ird-yew tia (sc. bxd 7d BiK0- 

ornpiov) dixn Gavdrov, ‘impeach of a capital charge.’ 

1. 206. Gwaxovw, ‘to listen:’ esp. ‘obey a2 summons,’ ‘put in an appear- 
ance.’ 

1. 207. amépuye. The Greeks described an action at law in metaphors 
drawn from the battle field: so SiwKw, ‘to pursue,’ means ‘to prosecute,’ 
(the Scottish term ‘pursuer:’) aipéa, ‘to catch,’ is ‘to convict;’ pev-ya, ‘to flee,’ 
is ‘to be a defendant,’ dwodpet-yw, ‘to get off,’ or ‘ be acquitted,’ thus acting 
as the passive of dioAva, ‘ to release’ or ‘ acquit.’ 

1. 210. Svopa,—the accusative is often used loosely to express ‘as regards,’ 
so here, ‘ by name.’ 

1. 2 ae & ’"AynorAdov, the ellipsis of vids is very common in Greek. Cp. 
iv. 308. 

1. 217. édv SenOqs, observe that Séoyar, ‘to want’ or ‘beg from,’ is fol- 
lowed by a genitive of the person (’Apx:5ayov), and an infinitive of the 
petition made. The Greek infinitive is used in much the same way as the 
English, and much more widely than the Latin infinitive. The Greek sub- 
junctive is generally only used, (1) as here, after conjunctions compounded 
with dy, and (2) in final sentences of present time after iva, Saws, etc. 

1. 220. owrfipa, this refers to avrov, but the infinitive attracts it into the 
accusative. 

1. 224. Kav BovAwpat, observe that xdv must be for xal éay and not for 
wai dy, as dy can never occur with a subjunctive unless it is annexed to a 
conjunction, cp. on édy 8enO7s above. 

StampagacGat, ‘manage for oneself,’ esp. like Lat. ‘impetrare,’ ‘to gain 
by asking.’ 

fi 438° oAltrov, the ‘ friendly’ or ‘common meal’ at the public tables at 
Sparta (cuvociria). This public meal of the Spartan citizens was instituted 
by Lycurgus, to train them for acting together in public service: only men 
dined at it: in fact it was like an officers’ mess, only the fare was the reverse 
of luxurious. The word is also spelt pesdircov or pidirioy, originally perhaps 
comic forms of the name, as if it was ‘ spare-meal,’ from peiSopan. 

1, 229. roO 8’ SpOpov, genitive of point of time, cp. vu«rés, |. 126. 

éptAarre pr) AaVot,—PvAdrTw ph, c. subj., ‘to watch lest... ,’ Lat. ‘cave- 
bat ne:’ the optative is here a past subjunctive marking a strong final sense 
(cp. 1. 217 0.) : puvddrTw pi) novetv Would be simply to ‘ guard against doing.’ 
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Aavbayw may often be rendered by ‘ unobserved,’ or * without his being aware 
of it:’ cp. érvyxavov woAepapxobvres, |. 18 n. 

1. 231. wpOrov pév...émerra Sé, Archidamus seems to have dogged his 
father’s steps for the day. 

arapler,—observe that the and and 3rd sing. impf. are usually wap-tecs, -fee, 
as if from contract present mapréw, -&, and not wapins, -in, from mapinp. 

1. 235. tavra tatra,—observe the difference: the one is rd aira, from 6 
atrés, Lat. ‘idem,’ the other from ovvos, Lat. ‘hic:’ the breathing on tatra 
marks that there are two words, and that the second begins with a vowel. 

1. 239. pr Sreardypevos=el py SieiAexto,—ph with a participle always 
implies an #f, and is equivalent to ef yh with the finite verb, whereas 
otx dpayres in the next line means ‘ because they did not see him.’ The 
. middle d:a-Aéyopat, ‘to converse,’ being practically a deponent, the perf. 
pass. is used as a perf. middle: cp. 1. 33 n. 

1. 241. tévra here has the sense of ‘ coming to him.’ 

1, 242. téXos, adv. acc., ‘at last.’ 

1. 244. w&eal of,—observe that of throws back its accent on the last syl- 
lable, or, in other words, is an enclitic: the dative of ov, Lat. ‘sui,’ is thus distin- 
guished in form as well as in sense from the nom. plur. of the article, 

1. 246. GAAG, ‘nay but,’ is often thus used in quick answers and objections, 
esp. when the answer ‘no’ is implied: ‘Well, but though I can forgive, I do not 
see... The Greeks rarely express the direct answer, whether ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 

1. 247. Strws Av rvxoust,—observe that the dy must belong to the verb 
here and not to the conjunction, as conjunctions compounded with dy require 
the conjunctive mood. Cp, 1. 217 n, 

pi kataytyvookey, cp. |. 239 n. 

1, 248. d&v5pa, the genitive would be more usual after xara-yiywdonw, but 
here dvdpa d&:xety is one idea, and the two words form a cognate accusative 
expressing the verdict which is pronounced, viz. ‘that a man is guilty.’ 

ért xak@,—éai c, dat. ‘on the terms of,’ ‘with the result of,’ so here, 
*to the injury of.’ 

1. 250. To Sixale, ‘to the justice of the argument.’ 

1, 253. G&mréAvoas dv, for dy cp. 1. 198, and for droAva, 1. 207. 

1. 260. pd is used in oaths, and is followed by the accusative, like the 
Latin ‘per ;’ in itself it is neither affirmative nor negative, but often takes a 
negative meaning from the context, so here, ‘no, by Zeus.’ 

dpa, ‘then,’ ‘ accordingly,’ i. e. ‘if we do that.’ 

taura 'AynotAdg, see on 1. 235, ‘the same with [or as] Agesilaus:’ cp.1. 63 n. 

1, 262. 8t-eiAextat, 1. 239 n. 

1. 264. wats re Ov wai tralStoxos kat By, ‘both as a boy, and lad, and 
young man.’ 

marSioxos, here ‘a youth,’ half-way between mais and dvnp. 

1, 265. St-eréAece arovav, ‘went on doing to the end,’ i.e. ‘always did :’ 
cp. éruyxavoy moAepapxovrres, |. 18 n, 

1. 268. éwlaorw. The verb é¢-iorapat, imperat. ép-foraco or &¢-toTw, 
subj. égror@pat, «.7.A., ‘to stand over,’ must not be confounded with éwi- 
orapa, ériorago or éniorw, énlormpat, &.T.A., ‘to know,’ which is marked 
by the absence of the rough breathing. 

1. 272. Aevurporg, cp. vi. 115. 

O 2 
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4. THE FIRST CHECKS TO SPARTAN SUPREMACY, B.C. 378-5. 


1. 277. Bowwredfe, ‘to favour the Boeotians ;’ 
Medes’ or ‘ support the king of Persia.’ 

1, 278. Tipwpéw, mid. iii. 70 n. 

1, 289. Oarrova tiv droxapyoww Eérototvro, ‘began to hasten their 
retreat :’ adjectives (1) are mere epithets of the substantive when they are be- 
tween the article and its noun, but (2) when they are either before or after the 
article and its noun and not between the two, they form part of the predicate, 
as Oarrova does here. 

1. 292. &v rote, sc. xpévy, ‘in the mean time:’ whereas é« rovrov, 
ll. 280, 310, means ‘ after this.’ 

1. 299. émt vaary,—éai means ‘ upon,’ and dative implies rest at: émf c. dat. 
‘loci’ must be translated i or at. 

1, 300. dvacrpédw is ‘to turn upside down,’ hence ‘to draw back ;’ here 
intrans. sc. €avrdy, ‘to turn back:’ often it means ‘to retreat,” but here they 
were retreating, and then turned back on their foes. Observe the imperfect 
of the uncompleted movement, ‘ were preparing to turn back,’ as contrasted 
with the aorist j6poic@ncay, marking the completion of their forming into 
close order. The whole of this piece is full of imperfects, which must be 
carefully marked in translation. SaBatev, deliberative, cp. iii. g2 n. 

1. 306. péya hpovotivres pr brreigecv, lit. ‘having high thoughts that they 
would not,’ i.e. ‘ haughty in their resolution not to.’ 

1. 309. apiv éyévovro,—zpiy is used much like the English ‘ before’ either, 
(1) with a gerundial infinitive, ‘before being,’ (2) with aor. indicative, as 
here, marking a fact, ‘before they got within the wall,’ as they eventually 
did, Lat. ‘donec tandem’ (here after a negative), (3) it is joined to dy only 
after negatives, and is followed by a subjunctive, referring to future time. 
Cp. 1. 77 and apiv abrov dppnOjnva, iv. 327. 

1. 313. SeaP. Pale, ‘to send across,’ i.e. by sea: the Thebans had been 
regularly invaded by the Spartans every year, but now the Theban and 
Athenian force guarded the passes of Mount Cithaeron. 

ll, 316, 318. tHv éaurdv xopav...émt ods, observe that éavrdy is the 
direct reflexive referring to ‘the Lacedaemonians,’ the subject of g@uAdrrey, 
on which xwpay directly depends, whereas opas is the indirect reflexive 
referring to ‘the Thebans,’ the subject of évépsoay, the main verb of the 
sentence, and not to d:aB:hd{ev, on which ent opas directly depends, 

1. 320. eodpla, the genitive of a Spartan (or Doric) name; the Attic 
would be Sgo8piov. 

1. 322. év @, sc. xpdvy, ‘ while,’ cp. Il. 71, 132 n. 

1. 323. Opacéweg 54,—37 emphasizes Opacéws, ‘ very boldly,’ cp. word 8h, 
ee 


so Mnbdi{w is ‘to favour the 


. 97 0. 

1. 325. Kepxtpa, or Corcyra (supposed to be the same as the old Phaeacia), 
now Corfu, the chief of the Ionian Islands, off the coast of Epirus, lately given 
over to the Greek Government by the English. 

04’ ae ies with dat. ‘under the thumb of,’ cp. id rots Aaxeda- 
povios, |. 26 n. 

1. 333. pera-mwéprropat, ‘I send after for myself ;’ hence, like Lat. * arcesso,’ 
*to send for.’ 


SECTION VI. 


1. THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA, 


B.C. 371. 


1. 1, wept ta0ra,—epi meaning ‘round about,’ and the acc. implying 

the object fo which one turns, wepi c. acc. is esp. used of ‘ being engaged in 
matters.” 
- 1.4. TAaravéas, Plataea was on the northern slope of Mount Cithaeron, 
and so, though in Boeotia, was close to the frontier of Attica: though but a 
small town, its Athenian sympathies gave it an eventful history. In quite early 
times Plataea deserted the Boeotian confederacy and joined Athens: 1000 
Plataeans fought for Athens at Marathon in 490 B.C.: ten years afterwards 
Xerxes destroyed their city at the instigation of Thebes: after the Greek 
victory at Plataea the town was rebuilt, and prospered under the fifty 
years of Athenian supremacy, but in the Peloponnesian war the Spartans took 
it, after a stege of two years, and razed it to the ground: it was not rebuilt 
till after the peace of Antalcidas in 387 B.C., and is now again destroyed by 
the Thebans. éx-mlmrw, pass. of &x-BadAAw, Cp. p. 159. 

1.7. td pév...cd Sé, ‘in some respects...in others,’ i.e. ‘partly... 
partly :’ so of pév...ol S€ is used for ‘ some... others.’ 

doupdbpws <xetv, ‘to be inexpedient:’ éxw with adverbs being intrans., 
cp. i. 44. 

1. 8. wowewveiv Gv éxparroy, i.e. «. Tay mpaypdrow & érparroy, ‘share 
their policy with them.’ This is an instance of Attic attraction, by which 
the relative is attracted into the case of the antecedent (the same idiom is used 
with the English relative ‘ what,’ as in ‘take part in what they were doing ’): 
the attraction only takes place where the relative would have been in the 
accusative.—The Athenians in their indignation at Sparta, on account of the 
treacherous attempt of Sphodrias, had before been making common cause 
with Thebes against Sparta, and had saved Thebes from an invasion by 
menacing the coast of Laconia with their navy, cp. v. 319. 

Ye Phy, ‘ yet certainly :’ ‘[¢bougb they did not declare war against them] 
yet co-operate with them they certainly would not,’ 
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1. 9. Buoxtas pidous dpxaious rp wéda, the Phocians were included in 
the great Athenian confederacy after the defeat of the Thebans at Oenophyta, 
450 B.C., about eighty years before this. Thebes was an inveterate enemy 
of Phocis; hence it was that twenty years after this the Thebans took the 
fatal step of calling in Philip of Macedon to crush the Phocians. 

l. 10. mords év 7 wpds Tov BapBapov wohépg, cp. 1. 4 n. 

lL. 17. éh' 6...€dyav,—ég’ @ is for éxt rovry 74 Adyy é¢’ GZ, ‘on these 
terms on which,’ after which one would expect éfaforey, ‘they were to 
remove them,’ but é¢’ ¢ éf{d-yew is used as if it was éat rp éfdyew: ef’ O 
is in fact practically equivalenttodore. 1.19. éév, distinguish from éay, iv. 113 n. 

1. 21. &wo-ypada, ‘to write off,’ or ‘copy into a list,” hence mid. ‘to 
repister one’s own name,” 

1. 24. pera-ypadev,—perd generally gives the idea of change to the verb 
with which it is compounded: the original meaning was ‘ with’ or ‘ between :’ 
hence came the notion of combination and interchange. 

L 28. wewoinpévwv,—sorety would mean ‘to cause’ a peace, woseiobas 
means ‘to make peace for oneself ;’ hence the middle, having a special mean- 
ing of its own, is treated as a deponent, and the perf. pass. is used with a 
middle or deponent sense: cp. v. 33 n, so here it has eipfvny for its object. 

1. 30. Sexatev@fvas, ‘ should be tithed ;’ the Greeks often use the inf. aor. 
thus after verbs of hoping, where we should use the future, as if it were 
* hoped for the Thebans being tithed.’ This was in reference to the old oath 
made by the Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, 480 B.C., that ‘ those who 
helped Persia should be tithed,’ i.e. pay a tenth of their produce (or perhaps 
of their land) to the god at Delphi: cp. Hdt. vii. 132. 

1, 31. GOvpes Exovrtes, ‘in a state of despair,’ implying more continuance 
than dOupos 6vres would, cp. i. 44 2. 

1. 37. 76 év Pwxetor orparevpa, which had been defending Phocis against 
an invasion of the Thebans. 

va oixot tédn, ‘the magistrates at home,’ i.e. ‘the Ephors;’ 7éAn, lit. 
‘ends,’ hence ‘a final authority,’ and then used like our Foreign Office, War 
Office, etc., for the members of the government. = 

1, 40. Av eivar,—dy, ‘in that case,’ always refers to an ‘ if,’ here the fis 
implied in obra, ‘if this were done.’ 

1.41. Avot’ Gv dy OeoGar, ‘ would be least likely to be indignant.’ If the 
Spartans broke the treaty they would incense not only the gods by whom 
they had sworn, but also the other cities, who, like Athens, had promptly 
obeyed the provisions of the treaty even to their own loss. 

1. 42. rd Satpdwov, a misguiding ‘inspiration’ or ‘ infatuation ;° it was 
really their intense hatred of Thebes. 

1. 45. &d-(ovev, the optative present of inus is generally formed like that 
of a verb in -w, hence we have d@-iotu, not dd-reiny. 

1, 46. ody Strws, ‘not only not,’ or ‘so far from.’ Compare oby Saas 
épuyev GAA’ évienoe, ‘ not only did he not flee, but he conquered.’ The full 
construction is ob [Aéyw] Sas Epuyey, «.7.A., {I do] not [say] that he fled, but 
he conquered :’ so here, ‘so far from giving up the cities. they refused even 
to disband :’ or in full, ob [Aéyw] Saws [yo0ero] dduéwras: similarly in Lat. 
‘non modo’ is said to be put for ‘non modo non.’ 

1. 50. ovSévag GAA’ 4, ‘none besides’ or ‘ except:’ lit. ‘none otherwise 
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than:’ one would rather expect ob3évas GAAovus #, but compare éracery otris 
GAA’ tym, ‘no one else struck but I.’ 

1. 52. &d-fhoats, no verb has tense-forms differing so much from the present 
indicative as inus; thus of dplnys we have fut. dpjow, I aor. dpjea, perf. 
dpetxa, perf. pass. dpetuac, I aor. pass. dpelOny, 1 fut. dpeOjcopat, with the 
still greater variety caused by the first aor. dp-7xa being supplied by the 
and aor., not only in the plural of the indicative dpeiyer, dpetre, apeiaay, but 
in the other moods des, dpa, dpeinv, dpeivar, dpeis, mid. dpeluny, dpod, 
Adapt, dpeiunv, dpécba, dpépevos. The forms of the compounds of inys 
are so various and of such common occurrence, that beginners, perplexed by 
the variety of Greek forms, have been seriously advised ‘to try ine first, 
when in doubt’ as to verbs beginning with a preposition; the forms should be 
thoroughly familiar to eye and ear alike. It is a great omission in Wordsworth’s 
Grammar that the forms of inp: are not tabulated at length. Cp. 1. 45 n. 

1. 53. kw6uvevoacs waGeiv, ‘will run a risk of suffering:’ x:vduvedo is often 
used where we should use an adverb, ‘probably,’ or ‘possibly,’ as in awduvevecs 
dAnO7n A€yev, ‘you may perhaps be right:’ cp. mvduvevcor yevéoOat, |. 62. 

1. 54. «5p, think what parts of verbs have ¢ subscript. 

1. 55. THs warpidos ém-Oupets, ‘have any desire or love for your 
country ;’ i.e. ‘desire to see your country again,’ wish ‘ not to be exiled.’ 

1. 56. r@ Svrv,—elyul being opp. to Soxeiv, as ‘ being’ to ‘ appearing,’ Lat. 
* esse’ to ‘videri:’ 7d dy is used for ‘ what really is,’ ‘ the truth:’ cp. iii. 312. 

1.61. woAvopxfoowro, Homer regularly uses the future middle for the future 
passive and the same usage is partly retained in Attic: (1) most frequently in 
verbs with a purely vowel or contract termination, so Tiznaopat, ddixhoopas, 
pacriywoopai, etc. ; (2) less frequently with verbs of the Ist, and, and 3rd, or 
mute conjugations (m, 8, p—x, 7, X—T, 5,0), as BAdwWopuat, dpfouat, rapd- 
fouas, and others: (3) very rarely with verbs of the 4th or liquid conjuga- 
tion (A, #,¥,p). The middle form, being more closely related to the present, 
has properly more sense of continuance than the pass. form, which comes 
from the aorist, so here it is, ‘shall undergo the state of being besieged,’ 
whereas ef péAAoe woAtopanOjcecOa, Hell. 4. 8, 5, means simply, ‘if a 
blockade is to be established there.’ 

1. 63. &re, neut. plur. of Sere, an accusative used adverbially as a conjunc- 
tion, (1) for ‘ just as,’ (2) for ‘ seeing that,’ ‘inasmuch as,’ with a participle: 
Lat. ‘quippe:’ cp. |. oI. 

mepevydres tpdaGev, ‘having fied,’ i.e. ‘been exiled before:’ pevyw was 
the regular term for ‘to be exiled.’ 

1.72. of veq,—veds, another form of vade, ‘a temple,’ is declined like 
Aews, the peculiarity of the declension being that w is retained throughout, 
y or ¢ being added where they would otherwise have come, and ¢ being put 
subscript to represent the nom. plur. o¢ as well as the dative, so here we 
have veq for vaol. Distinguish from yéoe ‘ youths,’ and ves ‘ ships,’ iv. 111 n. 

dv-eqyovro, observe that dyolyw or dvol-yvups, ‘to open,’ here takes a double 
augment. 1. 73. palvotev, oblique of paivovory ; ‘ did (not ‘ would”) declare.’ 

1. 74. “HpaxdAciov, sc. lepdéy, ‘ shrine of Hercules,’ so ’Aypeioy, ‘ shrine of 
Amphion,’ v. 164. 

és, with part., ‘as if,’ expressing the supposed reason or motive. 

1. 75. of pév tives, this pleonastic form is often used where there is no. of 
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3é to answer to the of péy, so here, the pév is taken up by 3° op, but the 
of pév twee is simply =teveés, and has nothing to answer to it, cp. iv. 93. 

1. 85. of od BovAdpevor pdxerGat, =o? ovx EBovAovro, ‘those particular 
persons who did not mean to fight,’ whereas of pa BovAduevo: would = ef 
tives py EBovAovTo, ‘ any who did not wish :’ cp. v. 239 n. 

l. gt. &re, cp. 1.63 n. meSlou is marked as the predicate of rod peratu, - 
‘the intervening [ground],’ by the absence of the article, cp. iii. 207 n. 

1. 94. Fv pepeAernds, sc. 7d imnopayeiv, ‘had practised [fighting],’ i.e. 
was well trained. 1. 97. éwel havOeln, opt. gives sense of ‘as often as.* 

1. 98. ppoupdv dalvay, lit. ‘make a dpovpa appear,’ ‘call out a levy.’ 
émel is followed by conditional optative gavelyn (cp. v. 181), used of in- 
definite frequency, ‘as often as;’ cp. dmota Soin, 1. 99. 

Fev in form might be either 1 aor. of inp, ‘to send,’ or imperf. of few, 
‘to come;’ the sense decides. 

1. 99. ovv-rdccw, ‘to draw up along with others;’ here, ‘to call out as 
a conscript.’ 

AaBav &v.. .dv dorparevero,—dy is here repeated because it affects AaBdw 
as well as éorparevero: dy marks that an if is implied [‘if a levy was called 
out,’] ‘in such a case (dv), he used to take whatever arms were given him, 
and then start on the expedition ;’ dy is often thus used with the impf. ind. 
to express something which was done as opportunity offered, of an action 
repeated in past time, as éAeyev dy, ‘he used to say so and so [if he spoke 
at all];’ cp. our usage of ‘ would,’ ‘he would take up his gun in a morning, 
and go out by himself.” 

1. 100. €« ToD mapaxpipa, ‘on the spur of the moment :’ wapaxp7jyua is an 
adverb formed from mapa 7d xpijpa, lit. ‘close by the affair,’ i.e. ‘on the spot:’ - 
like other adverbs it can be used with the article and declined like a substantive. 

1. 104. els pets, ‘up to three’ in breadth, ‘three abreast.’ rijy, ‘ each.’ 

évopotia (év, Suyupt), lit. ‘a body of men who are sworn in,’ then a 
‘company’ of twenty-five men or upwards: in this case the company must 
have consisted of thirty-six men; we see in the next line that it gave a 
depth (8a0os) of twelve when marching three abreast in column. 

1. 106. émt wevtfjxovta domibSuy, lit. ‘ upon-a-basis of fifty shields,’’* with 
a depth of fifty shielded men,’ ‘fifty deep.’ It was not merely the depth of 
the column of attack, but the tactical arrangement, by which Epami- 
nondas brought this column into action first, that decided the day, cp. 
Hist. Intr. 

1. 111. HrtHVTO, plupf. must be distinguished from 4rrdvro, imperf. 

1, 112. Adxou are bodies of infantry, not cavalry; ‘besides [the cavalry] 
the battalions of Theban infantry were attacking them.’ . 

]. 116. tard tod SyAov, ‘ the crowd,’ i. e. ‘ the massive phalanx.’ 

1.120. éruxev otoa, ‘happened on this occasion to be in front of their 
camp :’ ryvyxavm marks that the Spartans had not dug the trench. Polybius 
(vi. 42) tells us that whereas the Romans always made their camps of a regular 
form, and dug trenches round them, the Greeks chose strong positions for 
their camps, which they shaped according to the lie of the ground, but 
rarely did much to add to the natural strength of a position. 

€9évro ta Sarda, the Greek shields being heavy, the soldiers always rested 
them on the ground when they halted; hence ri@eo@a: 7d SmAa sometimes 
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means merely to ‘halt in arms,’ or ‘take up a position,’ sometimes to ‘ bi- 
vouac’ for the night, esp. if in the face of an enemy. Cp. vi. 250. 

kata x@pav, ‘on the spot.’ 

1.321, wavu qualifies émaédq, ‘ not quite level.’ 

1.122. mpds So 6tep, —apde (port) is a stronger form of apd, ‘ before ;’ 
with the dative implying ‘ rest at,’ it means ‘hard’ by; so here, ‘on a slope:’ 
cp. Ta wpds mogi, ‘ what is before or at one’s feet:’ with the genitive, xpos 
receives the meaning ‘ from,’ when combined with the accusative, ‘to.’ 

1.124. &dpynrov rv cupdopay, the adjective is a predicate when it is 
before or after and ot between the article and its noun: cp. iii. 207 n. 

1. 126. dwatpeiv, ‘to take up,’ mid. ‘to take up for one’s own purposes,’ 
esp. ‘ for burial.’ 

% Swoo-wévSous, to ask for a truce to recover the dead was an admission 
of a defeat, as it implied that the enemy were in possession of the battle- 
field. 

1.128. Trav cuprdavrov AaxeSaupoviov, ‘the whole body of Laconians, 
including the Perioeci,’ cp. rais oupmacas vavol, i. go. 

1.129. avr&v Srapriarav,—avrds means ‘self’ not only in the nomina- 
tive but also in the oblique cases, (1) when it comes first in the sentence, 
or (2) when, as here, it is used with a noun, and therefore cannot be a 
simple pronoun. 

The Spartiatae, or real Spartans, were the ruling caste in Laconia, they 
were Dorian invaders, who kept the native population of Laconia and Messenia | 
in perpetual subjection. The Spartiatae were very few in number, but made 
up for their fewness in numbers by their discipline. There are said to have 
been originally 10,000, but their numbers gradually dwindled, till in the time 
of Aristotle, about forty years later than this, there were only rooo. Aristotle 
(Pol. ii. 10) says, ‘the state could not support one blow (this defeat at Leuctra), 
but was ruined for want of men’. 

1.137. 6 wév ayyeAav,—distinguish by their accents dyyeAa@y, fut. part of 
ayyéAAm, with the circumflex marking a contraction, from dyyéAow gen. 
plur. of dyyedos. 

138.  reAcvrala, sc. #uépa, cp. i. 9. 

T'upvorratdval, a yearly festival in honour of those who fell in a battle at 
Thyrea: it was celebrated with gymnastic games and war-dances, which were 
considered an important part of a soldier’s training. 

1.145. hv dpGv=éfhy dpay, ‘it was [possible] to see,’ ‘ one might see.’ 

dv pev érébvacav = éxeivous péev dv érébvacay. 

1. 146. ol wpos-hxovres,—mpos-yxw is ‘to come near to, hence part. ‘near 
of kin.’ 

1. 146. év t@ haveps, ‘in public.’ 

1.147. dv St Cavreg HyyeApévor Ficav, sc. of wpoohrovres: (avres, 
*as alive,’ ‘to be alive:’ the participle is not so common after verbs 
of ha alt as it is after verbs of judging, thinking, etc.: cp. ydecay 
(avras, ii. 8 n. 

1.148. Av eles, ‘ you would bave seen [if you had been there]:’ the past 
tenses of the indicative when combined with dy are thus used for a past con- 
ditional: the construction generally implies that the condition (e.g. your 
being there) was not fulfilled. Cp. v. 198. 


x 
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1. 152. rTipwpijcactar AaxcSatpovious wévrwv,—ripopén, c. dat. ‘to aid 
or avenge any one:’ mid. ‘to avenge oneself (acc.) for something (gen.),’ 
hence ‘ to punish.’ 

1, 156. émt Eéna, cp. i. 2. 

1. 158. pexpt t&v rerrapdkovra dd’ HBys, lit. ‘up to the forty [years] 
from coming of age,’ i.e. all up to sixty, or, more exactly, to fifty-eight, the 
age of manhood at Sparta being eighteen. 

The Spartan military system was in some respects like the Prussian : every 
Spartan citizen was liable to military service from twenty to sixty. Before 
each expedition proclamation was made what class according to age were to 
serve, Ta érn ele & Set orparevecOa: rd d5éxa ad’ Ans would include all 
from twenty to twenty-eight; the next class would be like the Prussian 
Landwehr; and the oldest like the Landsturm. 

1. 159. Kat ToUs ém’ dpyxats, ‘and also those who were in office.’ 

1. 161. é« Tv Kopdv, the villages [to which they had been separated], cp. 
iv. 390. 

1. 56s: d&rodovbety, 4 follow,’ esp. ‘serve in the army.’ 

1. 165. aq dtro-Bioorro, oblique of dwoffjaerat, indirect question of past 


time; cp. v. 181 (3 ¥.) 


2. THE BATTLE OF MANTINEA, 


B.c. 362. 


1.175. O1-fjpxov, ‘were already there’ before his arrival: tardpyw is esp. 
used of things already existing. 

1.179. wepvAaypévous,—gvadrrm, act.“ to guard something,’ mid. ‘ to 
be on one’s guard,’ a semi-deponent, hence with perf. pass. acting as perfect 
middle: cp. v.33 0. For the participle expressing ‘that they were,’ after 
verbs of ‘ perceiving,’ cp. ii. 8. 

1, 180. é£-eorparevpévov,—an augment only remains in a participle when 
it is put for a reduplication, hence whenever there is an augment in any 
mood but the indicative it marks a perfect tense: orparevw is ‘to march 
out,” mid. ‘ to take the field:’ perf. pass. ‘ to be in the field.’ 

1. 181. IeAAfvy, a village in Laconia, on the Eurotas, N. of Sparta, and 
generally called Pellana to distinguish it from the more important Pellene in 
the western corner of Achaia. 

1.184. wpos-év, for the participle, cp. 1. 147. 

é\aBev dv,—the English past conditional ‘would have’ is expressed 
in Greek by the past indicative, qualified by dy, ‘in that case:’ ‘if the Cretan 
bad not told it, he would have caught the city,” implying ‘ but the Cretan did 
tell it, and so he did not catch the city.’ 

1.187. €f0n da-ehOdv,—pOdve, ‘to anticipate,’ is best rendered by an 
adverb, ‘had got away to the city first,’ cp. ép6n ém-yevouévn, v. 186, and 
i. 31 0. 

Sia-rafdpevor, observe the force of did, ‘in different directions,’ like Lat. 
‘dis-:’ so of men at their different posts, ‘ posted in battle-order.’ 
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1. 188. xat dvreg, like xalxep, ‘even though they were.’ 

1. 190. of rpeis, the article is generally used in Greek of numbers, where 
they are parts of a specified whole: we say ‘three battalions’ generally, or 
‘ three out of twelve,’ but in the latter case the Greeks would have said ‘ he 
three out of twelve.’ 

1. 192. dtro-vevonpévors, from the deponent verb dwovoéoya:, cp. 
1. 179 n. 

1. 195. of vevuenxdres, cp. Hell. 6.5. 23 dyaAAduevo: TH ey Aeveerpors 
pax, so of wip mvéovtes, ‘fire’ seeming irresistible, cp. ll. 20. 371. 

T® Twavri, ‘in the whole matter,’ ‘in every way.’ 

1. 197. tovs wept rov "ApylSapov,—the Greek idiom generally includes 
the person named. 

1. 198. &woOvioKe, here pass. of droxrelym, ‘to be killed,’ cp. i. 177. 

l. 199. troppwrépw Tod Katpod = mpocwrépa # xatpos Hy, xaipde meaning 
the ‘right point,’ not of time only: Lat. ‘ justo longius.’ 

1. 201. péypt Soov, Lat. ‘ quatenus ;’ expt, an adverb, ‘ to a given point,’ 
is often used as a preposition for ‘even to,’ Lat. ‘usque;’ cp. wéxpe ov, 
i, 58. 

1. 205. éxelvorg pév,—pév, unless in composition with other particles, 
must have a d€ to follow it; here the 5€ is in waAiy 5€ wopevOeis. 

1. 207. GAs re «al, ‘especially:’ cp. iii. 149. 

1. 211. wpos-Kaptepdéw, ‘to bear up under the fatigue of another forced 
march :’ wpés implies an additional hardship. 

1. 218. S4Aot Foav mpos-eAavvovres, ‘were seen coming up:’ here we 
can nearly preserve the Greek idiom, but generally we must translate 57Ad68 
elus with part., as if it was djAdy éorw 57:...: the Greeks prefer the per- 
sonal construction, so Sixads elps is used for ‘it is right that I...:’ cp. 
v. 7I. 

220. £m ydp efvar,—Aéyorres being understood in éd5¢ovro. 

1. 223. xat dpavres,—sal has the force of «aimep, ‘even though they 
saw.’ 

1. 225. rots xparlo-roug twwetor. Thessaly consisted mainly of the basin 
of the Peneus, the one large plain in Greece; from the level nature of the 
country it afforded special facilities for the training of mounted troops: the 
Thessalian cavalry was generally considered to rank first in Greece, and 
were most successfully employed by Alexander in his expeditions. The 
Boeotian cavalry also ranked high, as their country was more level than any 
part of Greece south of Thessaly. 

1. 226. ovppdcow, another form of cupphyvusu, is esp. used for ‘to dash 
together,’ ‘ engage at close quarters,’ Lat. ‘ confligere.’ 

1. 227. ép@vres, ‘ full of eagerness,’ from épdw ‘to love,’ must be dis- 
tinguished from épodyres, ‘about to say, and from épdpevor, ‘ having 
asked.’ 

1. 233. ds... dtroxdpvaw,—ds is often thus used, like ®ore c. inf., Lat. 
‘adeo ut:’ dwoxdpva, ‘to grow quite (dmé) weary,’ is here used c. acc. for 
*to flinch from toil,’ Lat. ‘ detrectare laborem.’ 

1. 236. rd reAevraiov, adv. accusative. 

1, 237. Os... yr ‘on the ground that there would be.’ 

1. 238. €Xeuxodvro ta Kpdvy, these helmets were probably not of metal 
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but of wood or wicket-work, as they are expressly said to be in Hell. 2. 4. 25, 
where they are also described as being whitened. 

1, 239. éw-eypddovro péada, ‘were engraving clubs’ as the crest on 
their shield. A club was the crest adopted by the Thebans in honour of 
Heracles, the son of the Theban Alcmene: a club with a shield was stamped 
on some of their coins. The Roman shields were similarly distinguished by 
the emblems engraved on them, and there is a gem with a figure of Victory 
inscribing on some hero’s shield his name and exploits. The Arcadians, by 
adopting the Theban crest, identified themselves with the Thebans in much 
the same way as the Corinthians had once united themselves with the Argives. 

(Mr. Grote adopts a reading which inserts €xowres after Jédwada, trans- 
lating it, ‘men armed with clubs,’ and says, ‘ the Arcadian villagers, who bad 
nothing but clubs in place of sword or spear, inscribed upon their shields the 
Theban ensign:’ but the authority of the best manuscripts seems decisive 
against €xovres, which may perhaps have been introduced by copyists, who 
did not understand that the ‘clubs’ in this case were ‘ crests.’} 

1, 240. Hxovavro, from ds«ovdw, the imperfects depict the men at work. 

1. 246. Ta pds Eorrépav Spy, see Plan at end. 

The plain of Mantinea is a piece of high table land 2000 feet above the 
sea, so closely shut in by mountains that there is no escape for the water 
except through the mountains themselves. It is bounded by mount Maenalus 
on the west and by the ranges of Artemisium and Parthenion on the east. Its 
breadth varies from eight miles to one mile. Mantinea is about ten miles 
north of Tegea. About four miles south of Mantinea low ridges project from 
the ranges on each side, which narrow the valley and form a defensible pass ; 
on this position the Lacedaemonian army was concentrated. This army con- 
sisted of troops from Sparta, Elis, Arcadia, Achaea, and Athens. Epaminondas, 
marching from Tegea on the south, arrayed his army in columns proper 
for advancing against the enemy; himself with the Theban columns forming 
the van. First he marched straight towards the enemy, then he turned to 
the left till he reached the western or Maenalian range, fronting towards 
Tegea, thus nearing the enemy’s position on the right flank, on which he 
meditated his attack, at the same time that he seemed to have abandoned 
the idea of an immediate engagement. See Grote, Ixxx, 

1. 248. pr trouhoecGar, ‘that he would not offer battle ;’ infin. depending 
on ddéfay, ‘an expectation:’ the subject of the infinitive being omitted 
because it is the same as that of the main verb mwapetye. —~ 

1. 249. wpds TO Spet,—mnpds is connected with mpd, ‘before;’ with the 
dative implying ‘ rest at,’ it means ‘ near,’ cp. i. 212. 

1. 250. éx-relvav tHv dadayya is ‘ to extend a line,’ i.e. make its length 
greater, as opposed to Baduvew, ‘to make its depth greater,’ cp. Cyrop. 8. 
5.8. The expression is sometimes translated here, ‘when he had formed 
his main army into a line of battle,’ as if éereivesy meant ‘to deploy into 
line,’ but it seems rather to mean ‘when what was a phalanx or compact 
body was extended into long thin columns:’ ‘ forming line’ before halting 
would have suggested to the enemy that an engagement was imminent, 
whereas the point of the manceuvre was to throw the enemy off his guard: 
after the manceuvre the two companies were still ém? «épws, and did not 
‘form line’ till later, cp. 1. 254. 

[The meaning of an expression must be fixed by comparing the passages 
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where it is used ;—Anaxibius, when he was surprised on the flank by Iphi- 
crates, saw that fighting was impossible, because his army was émi woAU Te 
wai orevoy ék-retapévoy, i.e. ‘in a long, narrow, straggling column’ (Hell. 
4. 8. 38). So é«rerapévars rais dudéas wapsévar is used of ‘ passing a 
town with the baggage train in a long line,’ tererapévo: and éwi paxpdv 
sopevdpevos being used of the troops marching in thin weak columns (Cyrop. 
5.4. 20). So when Agesilaus was encamped with his rear in a narrow glen, 
and was in danger of an attack from the heights above it, he marched the 
rear columns up to the right of his line, thus doubling the depth of his line 
at the same time that he got them out of the narrow pass: then, when he 
was clear out on the plain, he opened the whole army owt again into files of 
nine or ten in strength, éf-€rewe rd orpdrevpa wddAw én’ évvda f) déxa 
dowidov (Hell. 6.5.19). The fast is the only passage where the expression 
could mean ‘ forming line,’ and there it does not mean ‘ forming line from 
column,’ which would be «aragrioa éx wéparos els pddrayya (Cyrop. 8. 
5. 8), but ‘ extending a line already formed. 

1. 250. ero ta enka, ‘ grounded arms’ or ‘halted,’ cp. i. 212. 

1. 254. wap-ayayav Tous én xépws tropevopévoug Adxous els pérwrov, 
‘having deployed the battalions which were marching in column into line.’ 
The metaphor in xérwwov (‘a face’) is taken from a stag or bull charging 
with its head to the foe, hence of a line of battle fronting the enemy: the 
«épara or ‘horns’ on each side of the animal’s head were hence naturally 
used for the right and left wings of the army. ‘Em «épws' ropevecOat, ‘to 
march after one wing of the army,’ is the regular expression for ‘to march 
in column ;? thus if the line at Leuctri, which was formed in companies of 
thirty-six men, in three files each of twelve deep, had moved off in column, 
the company on the extreme right would have marched straight to its front 
three abreast, and the rest would have filed off in the same manner, till the 
whole army was marching in a long column with three abreast. mapd-yev, 
*to lead a battalion beside another,’ is the technical expression for ‘ deploy- 
ing’ or ‘ bringing columns up into a line’ parallel with the present head of 
the column. Supposing the enemy is found posted in line in front of the 
leading files of the column, it is obvious that merely turning every man 
to his right would only give you a line three deep, and in the wrong direc- 
tion: wheeling this long line yp would be a perilous operation, and would 
still leave your line only three deep. But the operation would have been 
thus performed :—every company halts except the last, which inclines slightly 
to its right, and then marches along the right side of the company in front of 
it, till it gets its leading file of three ‘in line’ (@v werwmy) with the leading file 
of the next company: these two companies then march up on the right of 
the next company, and so on, till all the rear companies are in a line with 
the front company: this front company, with the commander-in-chief at its 
head, would thus occupy the extremity of the left wing of the line now 
formed. Compare Cyrop. 2. 3. g9—4. 5, and Lac. Rep. 11, with Smith’s 
Dict. of Antiquities, s.v. Exercitus. 

1, 255. toyupov érorhoaro td wept éavrdv euBodrov, ‘ strengthened his 
own phalanx of attack,’ €uS8oAov meaning ‘ anything which is thrust in,’ as 
‘a jutting headland,’ or ‘the beak of a ship... The Theban phalanx was 
probably fifty deep, as at Leuctra. If Epaminondas had 30,000 tracqn WSS, 


1 Or more commonly acc. tai Ktpas. 
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him, and there were 10,000 in the left wing, this left wing would thus have 
formed a front of 200 files, each file being fifty deep: while, if the rest of 
the army were formed eight deep, they would have formed an additional 
front of 2500. According to the usual Greek arrangement, if each company 
was fifty strong, the 200 captains of companies would have formed the front 
rank, and the rest of their companies would have been arranged in single file 
behind them. If the left wing was marched off first, the weaker part of the 
line would not come into action till the 6nset of the left wing had broken 
the enemy’s line. Cp. Cyrop. 2. 4.1, where there is a description of a line 
100 deep similarly formed. 

1. 256. wap-ayyelAas, ‘having passed the word’ (along the line). Ob- 
serve the force of the preposition mapé. 

1. 257. mapa 8é£av,—apd means ‘ beside,’ hence, like our ‘beside the 
mark,’ ‘ beside oneself,’ etc., with an idea of opposition, ‘ against their ex- 
pectation :’ hence the English ‘ para-dox.’ 

1. 258, obSelg atr&v takes up of woAdusor as if it were ovdels Tay 
moAeploy. 

1. 259. €0eov...év-eSvovro, observe the imperfects. 

L261. wevoopévors,—adoxm is often thus used as pass. of woréew: mocety 
7 waxdy twa, being ‘to do harm to any one,’ ragyxev, ‘ to have it done to 
oneself.’ 

1. 262. dvrlapepov, ‘like a trireme with beak first,’ i.e. ‘as a ship turns 
its prow towards the enemy and charges end on:’ the left wing being like 
the beak which strikes while the rest of the ship is, so to speak, out of 
action. [The same expression is used’Rep. Lac. 11. 10, ‘if an enemy appears 
on the right when they are marching in column, the Spaftans merely wheel 
each battalion towards the foe like a trireme charging with its beak, and 
thus the rear battalion comes at the right of the line,’ where the words are 
Tov Adxov Exacrov Worep tpinpn avtinpwpoy trois évayriove otpépovat, the 
same idea being conveyed as here, viz. that the depth of each battalion is 
much greater than its breadth, as a column leading up thus by separate 
battalions with intervals between them would give just the appearance of a 
line of ships charging.] 

1, 263. Sva-ndpere, the word is specially appropriate, as the column of 
attack is represented as the €uBodAov or beak of a ship. 

1. 265. 16 AoOevéorarov, i.e. the right wing, on which the Argives were 
posted: see Plan at end. 

an-éoryoev, the pres. with imperf. and the future with 1 aor. of lornmu 
are transitive: the 2 aor. and perfect with plupf. being intransitive. 

1. 266. hrtmnOév=el Arrndein, the dy (‘in that case’) which follows 
implying an if preceding. 

1. 267. wat phy, ‘and further,’ ‘ and besides ;’ it is esp. used in Att. poets 
to introduce a new person on the stage; so in Prose, to introduce a new 
subject, as the cavalry here. 

1. 268. BaOos, adv. acc. ‘in depth.’ 

domep padayya, ‘just as a line,’ i.e. about four, six, or eight deep; (cp. 
donep pddrayé éni recoapoy, Hell. 3. 4.13). It is important here to notice 
that @aAay~é by no means necessarily means a phalanx or compact mass, the 
meaning being apparently, first ‘a pole’ or ‘ trunk’ of a tree, then ‘a rank’ 
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or ‘line’ of men, then sing. used for the plur. of several ranks of men forming 
a ‘line of battle:’ éw? pdAayyor being the technical term for ‘ in line,’ as 
opp. to éw? «épws, ‘in column.’ Our use of the term comes from the 
Macedonian ‘line of battle,’ which was a compact mass. Here the point 
of the statement is, that the Spartan cavalry were not massed into what we 
should call a phalanx, but fought in line. 

1. 269. épefdjs, ‘ in a row,’ ‘ one close to the other,’ i.e. without intervals 
between their ranks to admit light infantry being intermingled with them. 

épynpov agrees with pdAayya. 

l, a71. sf lirmucdy, i.e. ray wodepluy, the acc. case after dander, 
Epaminondas being the subject to the whole sentence. 

1. 273. evpeiv, inf. after évdpeev, understood from vopl(aw. 

1. 274. trav gavrdv [orpariwrav], ‘ of the troops on their own side.’ 

1. 275. ém-BonPdor, the subjunctive being dramatically used for the opta- 
tive ém:BonOoiev, as if karéornoev was a present tense. Cp. iv. 159 n. 

1. 276. éwi rd éxdpevov, ‘ to the troops which were next to them,’ i. e. to 
the centre or right. These reserves, which were posted on the heights on 
the right of the Theban line, would have taken the Athenians in the rear if 
they had wheeled round to attack Epaminondas on the flank. 

1. 277. péBov...as, verbs of fearing are followed, (1) generally by uh, 
but they are also followed by (2) Saws, ‘ how,’ with subj., (3) by the simple 
infinitive, and (4) as here, by S7« or ws, ‘that,’ which is the same as the 
infinitive, and is only used because a fresh subject, oro, is introduced: cp. 
Demosth. p. 141 a pdBov ds ov orhaera TovTo dvev peyadou Tivds 
waxov. For pdfoy mapéxev, cp. ddfav wapetye pn, |. 248. 

1. 280. peév 5H, ‘so then;’ these particles are often thus used in closing 
a statement, cp. v. 99, and toatra péy 52) ravra, an expression often used 
in passing to a new subject. 

1, 81. rs édmlS0s,—yevdopat, ‘to be cheated of,’ is followed by a geni- 
tive, like its converse rvyxdvq, ‘to hit upon,’ ‘ succeed in getting ;’ so duap- 
tdva tivds, ‘to miss something,’ or ‘fail.’ The fundamental idea of the 
genitive appears to be close connection, ‘a part of,’ or ‘inside,’ hence with 
verbs of an active possessive sense, ‘to get at,’ ‘to get hold of:’ so with 
verbs of touching, etc. 

qj Lat. ‘qua,’ ‘where,’ must be clearly distinguished from 4 ‘ or,’ 4 fem. 
article, # nom. fem. of ds, and 7 3 sing. subj. of eli. 

1. 288. ty)rrapevos, contrast the imperfect, ‘in the act of being beaten,’ 
with the perfect #r7npévor, 1. 300. 

1. 289. Sta-titrw, like our expression ‘ to fall through,’ is used esp. in the 
sense of failure, to ‘slip away,’ ‘escape,’ so here, ‘fell back through the 
receding enemies with the timidity of beaten men’ (Grote): so of those who 
wished to effect their retreat, iv. 98. 

kai phy, cp. |. 267 n. 

1. 291. &dixovro ént rod e¥wvipou, ‘came upon [the left of the enemy’s 
army];’ in ii. 37 we have ddixero émt +d orpdrevpa, so ém Tepacréy, 
Hell. 3. 4. 1; but with verbs of ‘reaching,’ if no stress is laid on the motion 
‘to,’ the genitive is naturally used: cp. 1. 281 n. and i. 79. 

1. 292. a&éBavov td, the preposition which marks the agent is used, 
because dioOvioxw is used as the passive of dworreiva, 
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1. 293. évavrlovy ob = évayrioy rovrou &,—évayrios, c. dat. of opposition 
implying hostility, c. gen. implying rather ‘contradiction,’ ‘difference,’ as 
here. Distinguish of from od ‘ not.’ 

1. 298. vexpovds troomévSous a-Socav, generally the regular acknow- 
ledgment of defeat, implying that the enemy were in possession of the field. 

1. 300. vevixnnévas doKovres, Lat. ‘se victoriam reportasse prae se 
ferentes.’ Cp. ddcxow codijvas, i. 155 0. 


DATES OF GREEK HISTORY. 


All the important part of Greek history comes within the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ ; in fact in the 150 years between the defeat of the 
Persians at Salamis, 480, and the victories of Alexander the Great in 330. 


FIFTH CENTURY. 


‘§600—480. First Period of Twenty Years. Persian War. 
Ionian Revolt. The Greek cities in Asia Minor revolt from 
Persia and are helped by Athens. The revolt is crushed at the 
Battle of Lade, near Miletus. 


490. Marathon. Darius sends Datis and Artaphernes to take ven- 
geance on Athens. They land on the coast of Attica at 
Marathon, but are defeated by Miltiades. 


‘The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave.’ 


480. Salamis. Xerxes annihilates Leonidas and the 300 Spartans at 
the Pass of Thermopylae, which is just to the south of Thessaly ; 
he then destroys Athens, but sees his fleet defeated through the 
tactics of Themistocles, who forced it to an engagement in the 
narrow channel between the island of Salamis and the shore of 
Attica, where the advantage of superior numbers was neutralised 
by the want of room to manceuvre. 


‘A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they?’ 


Xerxes retreats, leaving his dispirited army under the command of 
Mardonius, who is defeated by Pausanias in the next year at 


Plataea. 
P 
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FIFTH CENTURY (continued). 


480—430. Second Period of Fifty Years. Supremacy of 
Athens. After the victories of the Persian War, Themistocles 
_and Aristides established a great league as a permanent defence 
for the Ionian Greeks (of Asia Minor and the Aegean) against 
the power of Persia. This league was called the Confederacy 
of Delos, because the island of Delos was the central sanctuary 
of the Ionian race, and Athens was the chief of the Ionian cities, 
as Sparta was of the Dorian. 


430—400. Third Period of Thirty Years. Peloponnesian War. 
In this war, which lasts thrice nine years, 431—404, Sparta, 
supported by the Dorian and oligarchical States, disputes the 
supremacy of Athens, the recognised head of the Ionian and 
democratical States. Athens is weakened by the destruction of 
her forces in an expedition to Sicily, and after the annihilation of 
her fleet at Aegospotami (B.c. 405), surrenders to Sparta 
(B.C. 404). 


404—403. This surrender was followed by the Athenian Revo- 
lution, in which an oligarchy of Thirty Tyrants was established 
by Sparta and then overthrown by Thrasybulus. 


401. Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Cyrus hires some of the 
Spartan and other Greek troops which were disbanded after the 
surrender of Athens, and makes an expedition against his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, but is killed at the battle of Cunaxa, 401. 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 


400—370. First Period of Thirty Years. Supremacy of Sparta. 
Beginning with her victory over Athens at Aegospotami, 405, 
ending with her defeat by Thebes at Leuctra, 371. 

390. Sparta is menaced by a coalition of Thebes and Athens. The 
coalition have been checked at Coronea, 394, and are checkmated 
by the peace of Antalcidas, 387. 

880. Sparta has seized Thebes, 383. Thebes freed again by Pelopidas, 
379: 

871. Epaminondas wins the battle of Leuctra by concentrating 
his forces against a single part of the enemy’s line. 

3870—3860. Second Period of Ten Years. Supremacy of Thebes. 
Beginning with Leuctra, 371, and ending with the Battle of 
Mantinea, 362, in which Epaminondas employed the same 
tactics as at Leuctra; but when he was killed the Theban victory 
was rendered useless by tht loss. of the only man who would 
have known how to use it. 


860—300. Third Period of Sixty Years. Supremacy of Macedon. 
The accession of Philip was in 359. The death of Epaminondas 
and the indecisive result of Mantinea left Greece without a head, 
and paved the way for its subjection to Macedon. 

350. Philip is attacked by the speeches of Demosthenes, who 
tries to rouse Athens to resist him, but in vain. 


840. The independence of Greece is finally extinguished by Philip 
and his son Alexander on the plains of Boeotia, 338, through 


‘That dishonest victory, 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty.’ 


830. Alexander invades Persia and successively defeats Darius 
Codomannus at the Granicus, at Issus 338, and at Arbela 331. 


‘He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood.’ 


Alexander dies, 323, ten years after the Battle of Issus. 


820—300. The remainder of the century is occupied by the quarrels 
. of the generals of Alexander about the partition of his empire. 
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*,* The date of Alexander’s victory at Issus, 333 B.C. is easy to re- 
member as being composed of three threes. 


I, 1. The Macedonian supremacy had then lasted thirty years; adding 
this gives the date of its origin in the indecisive result of Mantinea, 
362 B.c. 

2. The Theban supremacy lasted ten years; adding this gives the date 
of its origin in the defeat of Sparta at Leuctra, 371 B.c. 

3. The Spartan supremacy lasted thirty years; adding this gives the 
date of its commencement in the taking of Athens, 404 B.c. 

4. The Peloponnesian War lasted thirty years, or more exactly thrice nine 
years, 404+ 27= 431 B.C. 

5. The Athenian supremacy lasted fifty years; adding this gives the date 
of its origin in the battle of Salamis, 480 B.c. 


II, Thus the Peloponnesian War (431) began 1060 years before Issus 
(533). a 

The Battle of Salamis (480) was’ fifty years before the Peloponnesian 
War. ; 

The important period of Greek history was between these 150 years. 
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and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a Collection of 
Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 


the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. 
For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. 


By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cboth, 4s. 6a. 


III, MATHEMATICS, &c. 


Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to ‘The Scholar's Arithmetic.’) By Lewis rages fy M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6d, 


Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 15. 


The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 45. 6a. 


The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same Author, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6a. 


Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of Quilter, Ball, 
& Co.). Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society of Arts. New and 
enlarged Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. démp cloth, 2s. 


A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 


Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 


Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 


fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 


Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge. 2vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14. 115. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the 
same Author. Preparing. 


Iv. HISTORY. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 


Constitutional History from the Earliest Times, to. the reign of Edward I. 
By W. Stubbs, M.A., Beeline Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Second 
Edttion. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 
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A Constitutional History ofEngland. By W.Stubbs, M.A., 
Reqins Professor of Modern History, Oxford, Vols. I. and II. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, each 12s. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. 
By H. B. George, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Small 4to. 
cloth, 12s. 

A History of France, down to the year 1453. With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor 
of Christ Church, Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 145. 


A. History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the 
close of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 


Law, Oxford. 


A. History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Tutor 
and Reader in Law and Modern History, Christ Church. 


A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


V. LAW. 


Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 
of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
ass of Jus icature, Calcutta. Second Edition, with Supplement, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7S. 6a. 


A Supplement to Elements of Law. By the same 


Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; 
or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary. 


By Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 
Institutes of Gaius. By Thomas Erskine Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By the same Editor. 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. 
Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diploinacy, and 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. /n Parts. 


Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. 8vo. sewed, ts. 
Part III. Property Law. In the Press. 
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VI. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General 


Reader, and also for practical Observatory work. With 224 illustrations and 
numerous tables. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 
856 pp., cloth, x2. 1. 


Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. 


Doc., F.R S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 4 new 
Edition, with Solutions. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A. Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 


s. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owens 
ollege, Manchester. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 


Linacre Prvieeeot of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions and 
Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon 


Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee’s Reader 
in Chemistry ; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Series JI. Qualitative Exercises. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Series II. Quantitative Exercises. 


Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 
By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 12. 15. 


Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 


Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. 


Physiological Physics. By G. Griffith, M.A., Jesus Col- 


lege, Oxford Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural 
Science Master at Harrow School 


VII. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Ext. fcap. 8vo. stig covers, ad. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 


Ext. fcap. 8vo. sti covers, 6a. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d. 


On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., 
Head Master of Uppingham SchooL Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6a. 


Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise 


and Composition Book in the English Language. By E. Thring, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower 
Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Sherborne School Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
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Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
and W. W, Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. Jn the Press. 
Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D, 1298 to A.D. 1393). Ext. 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 
Crede’ to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
actors Roe, and Elossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat,M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 78. 6a. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 


by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second 
dition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 62. 


Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 


Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. 
Skeat, M.A., Editor of Piers the Plowman. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


Shakespeare. The Tempest. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 15. 6a. 


Shakespeare. King Lear. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 


Svo. steff covers, IS. 6a. 


Shakespeare. As You Like It. By the same Editor. 
In the Press. (For other Plays, see page 15.) 


Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
-W. ore M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
vo. cloth, 35. 


Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, 


M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 


ars Notices. Second Edition, in Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth. Sold separately, 3s. 6d, each. 


Vol, I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 


Specimens of Lowland Scotch and Northern English. 
By J.A.H. Murray. Preparing. 


See also XII. below for other English Classics. 


VIII. FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edttion. Ext. fcap.-8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 


a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, tos. 6a. 
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Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. 
eaiteds a Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 64. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth. 
2s. 


Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
wie Voltairgs Life of Molitre. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 


Selections from Modern Writers. By the same Editor. 
Ext. feap. 8vo. cloth, 25. 6a. 


Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le 
Grondeur. With Notes. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 
Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English 
Notes, Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
as.6@. Fust Published 


IX. GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


New German Method. In Four Vols. By Hermann Lange, 
Teacher of Modern Languages, Manchester. 
Vol. I. The Germans at Home. 8vo. cloth, os. 6a. Fust Published. 
Vols. II. and IIT. The German Manual. /n the Press. 
VoL IV. German Cemposition. J Preparation. 
Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. By C.A. 


Buchheim, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s College, London; sometime Exa- 
miner to the University of London. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an histo- 


rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By 
the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 
of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. , 


Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a 
Critical Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 
By the same Editor. Jn Preparation. 


Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. By 


the same Editor. Jn Preparation. 


Becker’s (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. By the same 
Editor. Jn Preparation. 


Egmont’s Leben und Tod, and Belagerung von Ant- 
werpen by Schiller. By the same Editor. /# Preparation, 
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xX. ART, &e. 


A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 
M.A., formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Macdonald. 
Second Edition. 8vo. half morocco, 18s. 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. ato. cloth, 10s. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini. By the same Author. 4to. cloth, 16s. 


A. Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 
sition. By the same Author. 4to. cloth, 10s. 


A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., 
and R. F, Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6a. 


The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a, \ 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 
logical. By Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Transjated by A. W. Bennett, M.A., Lecturer on Botany, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, assisted by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. Royal 
8vo. hadf morocco, 315. 6a. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 
and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill,-B.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6a. 


Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos J, II. By 
the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. 


A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 
S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6a, 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The Modern Greek Language in its relation to Ancient 
Greek. By E. M. Geldart, B.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Extr. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 62. 


A System of Physical Education: Theoretical and Prac- 
er By oe Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 
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XII. A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Lite- 
rature: under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. 


BREWER, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Professor 
of English Literature at King’s College, London. 


It is especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to 
Ladies’ Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in which English 
Literature must always be a leading subject of instruction. 


A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor 
Brewer, M.A. 


1, Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris Editor for 


the Early a one Text Society, &c., &c. Sixth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth,as. 6a. See also p, 12. 


2. Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed 


chiefly for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 


BooklI. <Zighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. 
Book Il. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. 


3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 


Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 


M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stsf covers. 


I. The Merchant of Venice. xs. 
II. Richard the Second. 1s. 62. 
III, Macbeth. xs. 6a. (For other Plays, see p. 12.) 


5. Bacon. 


I. Advancement of Learning. Edited me Aldis Wright, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Ove : Kut 
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6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A., and 
Associate of King’s College, London e2vols. Fourth Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. ‘e 
Sold separately, Vol. I. 4s., Vol. IT. 3s. 


y. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 
Astraea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and ial ia Religio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6a. 


8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress; Grace Abounding. 
Edited by E. Venables, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, J the Press. 


Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 
B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
I. Essayon Man. Fifth Edttion, Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6a. 
II. Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


10. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of. Pope and Dryden. Edited 
by T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Preparing. 


11. Burke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
I, Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the Two Speeches on America, 
etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 
II. Reflections ou the French Revolution. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 
by H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 
A.D. 1779-1783. Ext. feap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 


II. The Task, with Tirocin um, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. 1784-1799. Ext. tcap. 8vo. cloth, 35. 


Published for the University by 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


Tbe DELEGATES OF THE PRESS invite suggestions and advice 
Jrom all persons interested in education; and will be thankful 
for bints, &c., addressed to the SECRETARY TO THE DELEGATES, 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 











